my te think only of you and your comfort. 


Wire—Dear Charles, my room is small, but 1 wish you were ae 
Lam. 
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MADAME’S GOVERNESS. 


BY MABJORY STUART. 


A LOVELY August day, the sun pour- 
ing @ flood of silver glory over the 
world; Loch Lomond lying deep and still 
beneath the purple mountains, whose peaks 
and chains were painted on the glassy sur- 
face like another wild mountain-world up- 
side-down; a solemn stillness, the “‘ eternal 
silences ” of the mighty hills broken some- 
times by the cry of the plover echoing 
mournfully among the rocky heights, dying 
away to make the stillness seem deeper than 
before. While clouds were blowing across 
the sapphire blue sky by the north wind that 
brought such a clear cool day to the High- 


‘land loch, and the shadows were hurried 


over the gray and purple mountain-sides, 
making lovely changeful effects of light and 
color. Ben Lomond lifted his head proudly 
into the infinite height of heaven, overtop- 
ping the more distant peaks, the cool water 
lay at his feet, scarcely a ripple ruffling the 
surface. 

Only one house in sight—a pretty square, 
white-walled mansion, the green lawn and 
bright flower-beds of which stretched 
to the very edge of the water. It nestled_ 
close under the hills, and looked up at Ben. 


‘Lomond opposite, protecting itefrom the 


sharp east wind. It was one of most 
peaceful scenes in the world on this summer 
day. In winter it would be a picture of an- 
other kind; it would look a very lonely, de- 
fenceless little house, dwarfed by the terrible 
frowning mountains, that would cast dark 
shadows over it, making its day one long 
weary night. Then one could think of rob- 


_ bers and murderers, of ghastly tales of High- 


land vengeance, of the cruel-taids that had 


laid waste the farms and glens down this 


very loch, in the old days of the outlawed 
Macgregors. 

But that was long ago; the nameless, clan 
had got. its name back again. Hundreds of 
years had passed, bringing with them peace 
and civilization and order; it was late in the 
nineteenth century, and one felt_gafe from 
the terrors of the fifteenth anaes 
the deadly feud, the treache 


urder, 
the night-surprise, followed by the burning 
homestead. 

The still life-picturé changed. Human 
baings came out from the white house, and 
made it a pretty little picture of modern 


country life. Two fair-haired girls, in dark- 
blue dresses, with wide blue sailor-collars 
and little round sailor-hats, ran across the 


- lawn te the little landing-place that stretched 


into the loch, and looked anxiously, south- 
ward, shading their eyes from the pitiless 
sun. They were pretig girls—pretty with 
the unique lovelinesgief extreme youth; for 
their features were not so fine and delicate 
as those of the Anglo-Saxon,race. They 


were laughing, calling to éach other in Eng- 


lishy bug, speaking with a slight peculiar for- 
eign’ nt. Their names sounded strange 
too—they were not such namesas one would 
expect to hear on the shore of a Seottish 
loch. 

“It is en, Vera,” said the young- 
er; “are sure you cannot see the steam- 
er? Ah, what isithat? Something is com= 
ing at last! 

‘* Here she is, maminka!”’ called the other 


\ 


| 
> 


| beautiful y 
and tastefully ‘Im gray, with a wide pictur- 
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sid inlay who was sitting by the open 


Sa window knitting, in the shade of a bending 


“ mountain-ash that cast its broad shadow 


“ over the garden corner during the morning. 


** Olga, come back for your sunshade,”’ 
was the answer; ‘‘ you will have to stand a 
long time yet, getting your face scorched. 
There is no harry.”’ 

But Olga was much more interested in the 
arrival of the steamer than in her complex- 
ion. She was only fourteen, and disregarded 
her mother’s anxiety. They waited impa- 
tiently, eager to run into the water, if that 
would have hastened matters, and at last the 
Clan-Alpine steamed into sight of the house, 
puffing and gasping as it slowly slackened 
its pace and stopped at the wooden steps and 
tiny pier. 

Only oné nger got out—a strikingly 

ottag lady, dressed very quietly 


 @sque straw hat, and a tea-rosé at her waist. 

Vera and Olga were so surprised at be- 
holding any one so very handsome and so 
patrieian-looking come to teach them, as she 
had undertaken to do, “thorough English, 
French, and German, music, singing, and 
water-color drawing,” that they drew back 
from ingthe warm welcome they had 
in ng there must be some mis- 


But the lady came to them, quite confi- 
dently, but with the easy self-possession of 
good breeding—not with the assurance of 
forward vulgarity—holding out her hand, 
and looking up at toll Vera with soft trusting 
violet eyes. 
Mademoiselle Seobeleff ? ” she said in 
pure English and a most musical voice. “I 
am so glad to see you. Will you kindly call 
a servant to carry my box? There is only 
one large one; and there is a square white 
basket.” 

Madame Scobeleff c came forward kindly to 
“reeeiverher. She was of Scottish family, 
and had married a Russian nobleman, which 
accounted for the girls speaking English 
habitually and well. 

She too was stirprised by the Gnusual 
beauty of her governess; and a pang of fore- 
boding shot through the mother’s heart. 


_ What a dangerous inmate f ouse con- 
. taining only one son! She she had 
gone to Edinburgh herself to s€6k a gover- 


‘ness whom she could have seen, and not 


trusted to advertising. The girl had sent a 


_ photograph, and madame had been won by 


the sweet pleasant face; but now she saw 
how little photography was to be trusted, 
especially in a case like this, where the great 
beauty lay in color and in the ever-changing 
expression. But she had had the best testi- 
monials with Helen Johnstone. Lady Dun- 
das had spoken of her cleverness, her docil- 
ity, her patience, her perfect singing and 
rare skill in teaching it, and her thorough 
trustworthiness, Shé had come to her direct 
from a Parisian boarding-school, where she 
had been a pupil-teacher, and had brought 
an unimpeachable character, But what 
Madame Scobeleff remembered with most 
satisfaction was the fact that Lady Dundas 
had four unmarried sons in the house, and 
yet this lovely girl had lived three years 
there, and evidently passed scatheless through 
the trial, as Helen had left her situation 
solely because Miss Dundas, the only datigh- 
ter, had finished her education, not because 
of any undesirable entanglement with a sas- 
ceptible brother, or Lady Dundas would not 

have spoken so warmly of her character. 
' They lunched in a cool low-ceiled room 
looking upon the loch, the windows wide 
open, letting in the perfume of: the roses 
outside and the low plash of the water 


against the garden-wall. 
‘¢ My son is shooting; but I have sent his 


luncheon by a servant, thinking’ you would 


be tired, Miss Johnstone. To-morrow you 
and the girls can take it. There will be no 
lessons until next week. You must learn to 
know us and to feel at home before you be- 
gin work.”’ 

They had a lovely ramble that afternoon 
when it grew cooler, the girls quite charmed 


_ by the bright gayety of their new companion. 


She was so interested in everything they 
showed her—the farm-yard round the hill, 


* with the ducks swimming in the shallow 


pond, the calves running to put their wet 
noses through the bars of the gate to be 
caressed, the sheep, with their fleeey full- 
grown lambs, browsing on the green side of , 
the little glen, the picturesque cottagers, the 
girls running about bare-legged, dressed. in 
tartan, speaking in a language quite incom- 
prehensible to Helen’s Southern ears. 

They went back to the house, and had tea 
in the pleasant drawing-room full of flowers 
and ferns and great bunches of heather. It 
might have been any peaceful English home 
but for the wild hills outside. Madame 
Scobeleff poured out tea into delicate pink 
cups; and the girls chatted, planning picnics 


3 
4 
sake. 


-Vera,”’ said her mother, smiling. 
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and boating-excursions that would have filled 
up the time until Christmat. 

“You don’t intend learning many lessons, 
“ After 
your long holiday, we must make the most 
of our time now.” 

‘*‘ But Miss Johnstone must see the High- 
lands,” returned Vera. “She has never 
been to Scotland until now.” 

“You are English, I believe?” 
Madame Scobeleff, turning to Helen. 

“ Yes—Enaglish, of course,” she answered 
calmly, but looking questioningly at madame, 
& faint pink coming over her forehead, but 
dying away so quickly that, sitting as she 
was, with her back to the light, it was un- 
noticed. 

“It was your Scotch name that made me 
ask, dear,” said madame. ‘I knew you 


said 


-were English by birth and education, but 


your blood may be Scotch; and yet you don’t 
look like a countrywoman of mine.”’ 

“On, no, I am not. Scotch at all!’ said 
Helen, putting her teaspoon straight in her 
saucer. She had touched it inadvertently 
and nearly knocked it out. 

“Your futher probably was descended 
from a Seoteh family?’ said Vera, wito 
youthful want of tact, though not with any 
impertinent curiosity. She merely continued 


‘the subject, though her mother had let it 


drop. 
Helen’s expression changed completely. 


‘All the light and color died out of her face. 


Her soft violet eyes became hard and blue, 
like steel, her lips tightened. She looked 
ten years older, But she answered without 
any hesitation, only with a sound of repres- 
sion in her voice more than any very snl 
ent hardening: — 

“ Very likely.” 

_“ Something wrong about her father, poor 
girl!’ thought Madame Scobeleff, changing 
the conversation so easily and gracefully 
that nobody could have detected that she did 
it purposely. 

An hour later Basil Scobeleff came into 


‘the drawing-room, finding it apparently de- 


serted and dark with the early shades of the 
Highland evening outside. The loch lay 
like molten gold, and Ben Lomond was 
clothed from base to summit in a robe of 
glory. A low shiver passed over the bur- 
nished surface, trembled through the ash- 


trees and the shrubs in the garden, and died 


away, leaving only the wonderful golden 


‘silence of the sunset. Then Vera came for- 
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ward from a dark corner veside the piano, 
where she had been hunting for a song, inja 
white dress, with rowan-berries in her bosom. 

‘* Basil, she has come—Miss Johnstone— 
our governess. She is so pretty and nice! 
She went into the garden just as you came . 
in. I will call her and introduce her.” 

Basil was tired and hungry, and not inany 
hurry to make the acquaintance of the new 
governess; but he could not help himself as 
she was so near; so he stood and waited 
while Vera went out by the window—a 
French window opening upon the lawn—io 
seek her. 

Then he saw her, in her white dress, 
standing in the window framed by the climb. 
ing roses and honeysuckle, against a back 
ground of golden light, her face nearly as 
white as her dress—no ribbon or flower to 

& «ve its deadness, only the sunlight upon 
he: goldex hair. He advanced in astonished 
admiration. She stood quite still, likes 
statue in its niche. She made no movement 
forward, so he had to go close to her, up to 
the window. 

“ This is my brother Basil, Miss John- 
stone,” said Vera in her fresh gitlieh — 
coming-imto the foreground. 

He greeted her with courtly grace, his un- 
controllable admiration shini of his 
blue eyes. He. was fair and to look 
upon, with a long light mustache and curly 
hair, ruffled by the mountain breezes: He 
was tall and well made, his shooting-costume 
setting off his free graceful carriage and 
shapely limbs. He was of the very best - 
type of Russian beauty, very like his god- 
father, the Czar Nicholas—tall, above the 
average height of a tall race, with soldierly 
bearing and mild kind eyes. 

And yet there was no admiration in Helen’s 
eyes. Surely he was mistaken? It must 
have been the cold air from the loch that 
reached her if her thin dress, but a shudder 
—almost imperceptible—ran through her 
from head to foot as she looked ‘at him— 
looked for one moment with a glance of - 
horror and loathing unutterable. 

It was so quickly over—the slight quiver 
and the glance—that Basil was sure he had 
imagined it. She came into the room, white 
and silent; but Vera was full of questions 
about ther’s sport, and covered the 
about 

must go and dress,” he said. have 
only ten minutes to doit in;” and he nae 
out of the room. 
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Then lights came, and Madame Scobeleff, 
-{n trailing silk and lace, and Olga, like Vera, 
fn white with ash-berries, with which they 
~persisted{in adorning themselves, in spite of 
‘their’ yellow’ hair. They waited for Basil. 

Then he came in, fair and patrician, in his 
black and white; and he offered his arm, as 
a matter of course, to the stranger. She 
“shrank back as she: touched it. Nobody 
‘noticed the movement but Madame Scobeleff, 
‘who ascribed it to shyness. Then Miss 
_Johnstune laid her hand upon Basil’s black 
sleeve and walked out with him to dinner. 

“ What a little frightened thing it is!’’ he 
thought, feeling the girl tremble. “1 sup- 
“pose she is not used todining with the family 
‘probably spent her evenings alone in the 
»school-room.”’ 

They were such a small family, and so de- 
‘pendent on each other for society, that 
| Madame Scobeleff could not have banished 

‘her governess from the dinner-table, though 
she began to wish she had done so when she 
saw the unnecessary courtesy, as she deemed 
it, that her son showed the fair stranger. 

‘When they went into the drawing-room, 

Basil going with them, being‘a Russian and 
not bound to follow unsociable English fash- 
jons, Miss Johnstone was asked to sing. 
4 iris will sing too, and you shall 
_ judge m at once. Vera has a sweet 

voice; but they are both two young to have 
_ been- "trained. It will be a great treat to 
-bave your music to enliven our dull eve- 
pings.” 

If her beauty had been a surprise, it was 
~ as nothing compared with her voice. Basil 
mas lying back in an easy-chair, looking out 

at the dark loch, now all gloom and mystery, 
beneath the mountains, and a pale green- 
blue sky, from which the after-glow had just 
faded. A white planet shone in the eastern 
iheaven, like a great diamond crowning ma- 
jestic Ben Lomond. The other hills were 
’ fading away into the endless distances of 
~ the coming night. 
-» Then a flood of song poured forth, filling 
the room, floating out into the silence of the 
" pight—such exquisite melody, so infinitely 
pathetic, that they all listened breathless, 
“enchanted. It was only an Italian aria from 
an opera that they all knew; but out there, 
the lonely moun 
like the wail of the coronach, the Wild appeal 
“for vengeance. Basil could not see her; he 
only heard her voice; and it thrilled him 
— every nerve. In spite of its 


sounded 
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its clear high notes and ‘coft low 
ones, so carefully trained, there was some- 
thing weird and strange in it that held Basil 
spell-bound, something that carried to him 
less of the delight that music gives than a 
sensation of vague terror. Madame Scobe- 


- leff. her face turned to the river, saw only a 


girl sitting on a music-stool, playing her own 
accompaniment and yet singing with a mar- 
velous amount of almost theatrical science. 

“ Thank you,’’ she said, when the song 
had died away in one last long tender wail. 


You have a remarkable voice, and have {- 


been extremely well taught. I am afraid 

that yous will hardly make your pupils sing 

like you.” 
She wondered secretly whether her govern- 

ess had been trained for the stage, and, if 


80, why she had not chosen a career in which 


she might have met with brilliant .success, 
Then she thought kindly that it was to the 
girl’s credit if she had turned away from 
that perilous, if glittering, road to fame, and 
come rather to teach and toil in a dull school- ‘ 
room. With such beauty and such a veice, 
she might have amassed a princely fortune, 
and reigned a queen of song, like Patti. 

Still she wished that Basil would not be so 
very kind to his sisters and their governess 
as to give up his shooting for the two or- 
three days that intervened before lessons 
began, and row them up the deep loch, to- 
wards the north, where it lay like a broad 


_ river between the hills, now in the full, pur- 
_ ple bloom of the heather, or towards the 


south, where they floated in and out among 
the islands, sometimes stopping at one to 
have picnic luncheon. At other times he 
rowed them across the lake, mooring the 
boat at Inversnaid; and then they walked 
miles into the lonely wild Rob Roy country, | 


‘looking with curious awe at the deserted 


huts of the landless, nameless clan; and 
Vera told them the stories she had heard 
from the cottagers and had read in Scott’s 
novels—stories of fierce fights, endless feuds, — 
and pitiless vengeance. Basil disliked to 
hear these stories, and w walk on with 
Olga or change the theme. Helen listened 
with dilated eyes and white cheeks, not 
speaking, but drawing Vere on by her in- 
tense interest. 

Vera did not know the reason Basil had to 
shudder at hearing of the dark deeds of by- 
gone days. She and Olga were so young that 
they had been kept in perfect ignorance of the 


politics of their country. They had lived a 


MADAME’S 
nomad life for many years, and barely re- 
membered their Russian home. They knew 
their father had been shot, and supposed that 
it had been in a battle. Their mother never 
mentioned the circumstances; she had suf- 
fered too terribly at the time, and bore wit- 
ness still to the agony she had undergone by 
her prematurely blanched hair and sad 
though gentle face. 

Basil had remained in Russia for some 
time after their departure—he had been an 
officer in the Emperor’s Army, and had large 
estates in the government of Novgorod—but 
suddenly he had come to them in their Lon- 
don home; and they had all gone to live in a 
quiet out-of-the-way Cornish village, until 
this summer, when Basil had taken the 


white house by Loch Lomond for four 


months. 

Vera and Olga were very like English 
girls, for their mother was a Mackenzie of 
Kintail, whom Count Scobeleff had met in 
London when he was an attache at the Rus- 
sian Embassy, They had had an English 
daily governess when in London; but she 


had not been replaced since they went to 


Cornwall, and they had run wild for more 
than a year. Then Madame Scobeleff had 
advertised for a resident governess, and 
Helen Johnstone, armed with references to 
Lady Dundas and a Parisian school, was the 
result. 

** You would not think, Miss Johnstone,” 
said Vera one day, after lessons had been 


" duly begun, “ living in this peacefal, pretty 


place, that such things could be pOssible as 
the terrible deeds that were doné here, on 
these very rocks and heather. Is it not a 
comfort to think that we were born quite 
lately, and not in those wicked murderous 
times? Fancy—if one great family were to 


shut up eight score of another family in a 


church, and then set fire to it and burn them 
up! That is what the Drummonds did to 


the Murrays, in that very county of Perth - 


that is so near that you can see the hill-top 
from here. And once the wild Macgregors 
killed a man, and cut his head off, and put 
it on his tatile with bread and cheese in his 


-mouth. And the worst of all was Stewart of 


Ardvoirlich, who murdered his dear friend, 


-young Lord Kilpont, who had fought by his 
_ Side, and even slept with him in the camp, 


because Lord Kilpont would not help him to 
murder his general, Do these stories fright- 
en you, Miss Johnstone?’ It is all so long 
ago, I cannot realize them; but you look so 
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pale, as if you thought they could happen 
again.”’ 

** No—nonsense! ” said Helen, almost 
pettishly. ‘* My head has been aching al? 
the morning; I think there is thunder in the 
air.” 

Unlike Russians in their usual Habits and 
tastes, the Scobeleffs kept the windows open 
all day; but on this day there was mo air; it 
was so close and sultry that it seemed as if 
one could not have breathed even on the top 
of Ben Lomond. The loch lay motionless 
in its deep bed, as if it had been changed 


- into a mirror of steel; the few trees were 


silent, as with the silence of death, only that 


_sometimes a ghostly shiver ran through 


them. Then low among the distant Gram- 
piane rolled the first warning tremolo of the 
storm. 

‘““T wish Basil would come back,” said his 
mother uneasily. “It is dangerous being 
out on the hills on a thunderstorm.” 

Vera lit a candle and placed it before the 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, which they 
had placed in the east corner of the room, 
kneeling for a minute in prayer. Then she 
went to the window to watch the gathering 
storm. 

Quickly it came on, in its awful grandeur, 
its terrible resistless might. The thunder 
rolled among the hills in an easing roar, 
echo answering echo from lofty peaks 
and low gray rocks. The water of the loch 
was lashed into foamy waves, beating and 
tossing against the shores. Huge hailstones 
rushed along the ground and into the room 
through the open window; the lightning 
burst from the dense black cloud, flash after 
flash, water and hills blazing in its lurid 
glare. 

** Oh, Basil, Basil! ” cried Madame Scobel- 
eff. ‘* He will be killed—he cannot live ina 
storm like this! Heaven have mercy on 
us! ” 

She and Vera knelt by the sacred picture; 
Olga, too frightened for prayer, buried her 
face, sobbing, in the sofa cushions. 

“Where is Miss Johnstone ?” inquired 
‘Vera, suddenly recollecting the governess. 

**Gone to bed most likely, poor thing,’” 
said madame. ‘‘ See—the storm is passing 
over. Go and seek Miss Johnstone, Olga. 
_It is quite safe now.” ; 

Helen had left the room silently and gone 
to her own little chamber that overlooked 
the bills. But she was not crouching in 


terror among her pillows, nor was she pray- 
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_ ing. The pretty English governess, with her 

. grave blue eyes and gentle voice, was so 
strangely transformed that her new friends 
would hardly have recognized her. She sat 
by the window, with wide-opened stony eyes 
and ashy face, clasping her hands so tightly 
that no human power could have parted 
them, words, in low hissing whispers, es- 
caping at intervals from her dry strained 
lips and clenched teeth. 


** Escaped—escaped—all in vain! Ah, no, 
Heaven is too just! Heaven! How can I 
speak of Heaven ?”’ 


Such was the meaning of her words; but 
they were not spoken in the pure English of 
her daily life. She gasped them in a sha 
jerky, hissing language that her new friends 
would have understood quite well, and have 
been amazed beyond measure to hear coming 
from Miss Johnstone’s lips. 

But, as the storm cleared away from the 
sky, that other fierce wild storm passed from 
her; and when Olga came to the door. she 
opened it, showing only a very pale face and 
eyes with dark violet rings round them, 
which of course could be easily accounted 
for by a not unusual susceptibility to electric 
influence. . 

Basil returned eafe, but drenched. He 
had taken shelter in a shepherds’ hut, and 
came quic ome through the torrents of 
rain as soon as the thunder and lightning 
had abated, to assure his mother and sisters 
of his safety. 

“T hope your nerves Were not much 
shaken?” he asked of the governess in 
French, according to his custom. He did 
not speak English so well as the ethers, and 
they generally talked in French when he 

was present. 


He had seen the expression as intense’ 


relief that had come over her face when she 
saw him, and he misconstrued it. All along 
she had treated him with cold indifference, 
rather avoiding him when she could. Per- 
haps this very avoidance served to attract 
_ him more to her, as if it had been the most 
consummate coquetry; perhaps her wonder- 
ful beauty alone would have sufficed. 
Madame, with her keen eyes, had noticed 
this behavior with approval; she believed 
that her new governess “ knew her place,” 
which, ladylike and accomplished as she 
might be, was far beneath that of a Russian 
noble, caste being very distinctly marked in 
Russia. 


Basil too, so grave and quiet, with the 


shadow always hanging over him of the 
memory of perils past and the foreboding of 
perils that might come, was not one to fall 
in love with a pretty face and sweet voice 
for want of something more important to 
think about. So madame reassured herself, 
and ceased to watch and worry if they were 
thrown together accidentally. 

Helen went on from day to day in her 
placid way, attending to her duties, which 
were light and pleasant, from the brightness 
and docility of her pupils. 

One day was exactly like another, excep- 
ting that Sunday marked the passing by of 
one more week. There was no church to 
go to; the day of rest was marked only by 
madame laying aside her knitting, the girls 
their lesson-books, and Basil his gan. Then 
Basil and Helena were together all day, for 
he rowed her and the girls on the loch, or 
took them long walking expeditions into 
lonelier parts of the hills than they dared 
venture to explore unprotected. Very few 
words passed between them; he addressed 
her rarely, she never addressed him. 

He wondered if she hated him, so irre- 
sponsive was she. He remembered the 
strange look of repulsion that he had first 
seen on her face—the shudder that shook 
her when he approached her. Yet it was 
not possible that a strange girl. should hate 
him whom she had never seen before, and 
who had treated her with invariable cour- 


tesy, even if she were unconscious of the- 


feeling that had sprung up in his heart. 

But she was not unconscious. Slowly she 
read the truth in the blue eyes that followed 
her so tenderly wherever she moved, in the 
“voice that softened so for her, speaking in 
the caressing French tongue, in the watchful 
attention that never let a movement of hers 
pass unnoticed, in the touch of his hand, so 
firm, and lingering so lovingly when he 
assisted her to get into and out of the boat 
or to climb a precipitous mountain-path. 
She avoided it whenever she could, shrinking 
from his touch with a horror that only her 
stern self-control hid from higgnotice. But 
gradually that horror passed away. Then 
it came back with renewed force when she 
saw that he loved her. 

The quiet sleepers in the white house 
little guessed what terrible nights were 
passed by one of its inmates—how she 
fought and wrestled with herself all through 
‘the silent night-watches. Then Basil saw 
a change come, faint and uncertain as the 
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first awakening of the n; only to hungry 
watching eyes like his cogld it have been visi- 
ble. A new shyness came into her violet 
eyes as they met his and then looked swiftly 
down, a new fluttering pink came to her 


cheeks, trembling for a minute, then fadiug. 


away. She seemed to have forgotten her 
former feelings, in those lovely autumn days 
when they wandered among the gorse and 
heather. A dreamy languor came over her 
senses during the long afternoons when, up 
on the mountain-top, they moved and 
breathed in the clear fresh air, far above the 
world of passion and strife and clamor and 
discord. 

But this peace did not last long. ‘One day 


’ Olga came into the room where they were 


at luncheon. She had run out alone after 
lessons, and had kept them waiting. Basil 
was carving for them. He had tired of 
shooting, being a Russian, and finding the 
pursuit of harmless grouse a tame pursuit 
after a wolf-hunt. 

** See, maminka!”’ she said, holding a little 
soft white quivering heap in her hands. 
* Tt is a young ptarmigan that has been shot 
through the leg. I shall amputate it, as I 
did the bullfinch’s leg last summer, and put 
him on a wooden leg and keep him in a cage. 
He is so soft and delicately colored. He will 
grow quite tame in time.” 

All the horror had come back into Helen’s 
face. Her eyes dilated, her lips were drawn; 
she shuddered so that the glasses on the 
table rang. They looked at her in astonisb- 
ment. She was strangely moved at such a 
trivial incident. She controlled herself by 
astrong effort. 

** Olga,” she said in her quick French, her 
voice still quivering with passion, “ you will 
not be so cruel! A free mountain bird! 
Oh, kill it—kill it—a thousand times rather! 
Do not doom it to wear out its heart in cap- 
tivity!” 

A torrent of hysterical tears burst from 
her eyes, and she hastened from the room. 

“* What a tender heart! How exquisitely 
sensitive! sgught Basil. 

** What a strange thing!” said Madame 
Scobeleff. ‘‘ How could she distress herself 
to such an extent about a bird? But I have 
observed that she is extremely nervous, and 
probably she is ill, though certainly she has 
been looking better lately than she did just 
after she came. Follow her, Vera. See if 
she needs any assistance, poor child! ” 

But Vera found the bed-room empty. 
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** She has gone out,” said madame placidly. . 
“Tt is wise. The fresh air will do her more 
good than sal-volatile. She may have some 
private trouble that we de not know—that 
may account for her being upset in this way. 
Has she had any letters to-day? I often 
notice that she looks pale and harassed when 
the post comes.”’ 

‘* There were no letters to-day,” said Olga. 
‘‘ Miss Johnstone has not had one for more 
than a week. They are always from the 
same person, and always with the London 
post-mark.”’ 

‘** You inquisitive child!” said her brother 
reprovingly. ‘* What business have you to 
exercise a supervision over Miss Johnstone’s 
letters ? 

“TI can’t do that if I wanted,” said Olga. 
‘She never even opens them when we are 
by, much less reads them. And I don’t 
believe she has written more than one letter 
since she came—and she knows best when 
she wrote that one. She brought it suddenly 
out of her pocket on the day she took me to 
Glasgow to get my boots, and popped it into 
a post-office as we were passing.” 

“ Hush, Olga!” said Basil in his grave 
stern voice. ‘‘ Miss Jobnstone’s correspon- 
dence is not our affair. I cannot have you 
prying into it.” 

Helen returned from her lonely walk, calm 
and gently apologetic. 

“TI am so grieved to have behaved so 
badly,’’ she said to Madame Scobeleff, who 
“was pouring out tea. “I think I have not 
been well since the thunder storm, and over- 
walked myself yesterday. Pray forgive 
me.” 

But her avoidance of Basil was more 
marked than ever. She made excuses for 
herself when he took the girls out upon the 
loch. She was hard upon them, and worked 
them at their music and drawing as if they 
had been *“‘ going up for certificates.” She 
rarely sang in the evenings, making the 
girls perform to show their progress. She 
began a piece of fine lace-work for Madame 
Scobeleff, to which she was obliged to chain 
her eyes, sitting so close to a candle that, 
when she lifted them, she could see nothing 
beyond it. 

Basil, so far, had not defined to himself 
what his ‘intentions’ were; indeed he had 
not any “intentions” at all. His mind was 
too preoccupied by other matters to have 
room for such sweet thoughts as thoughts of 
love and marriage. But he had uneon- 
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sciously drifted into love; he found himself 
deep in its waters before he was aware; 
still, save for a longing to have his love re- 
turned, a painful uncertainty as to whether 
it-was already returned or not, he did not 
give a thought to the future. He was pained 
and puzzled by Helen’s behavior. He was 
sure at one time that the icy indifference 
had thawed, that she was warming into 
love, and now it seemed as if the old unac- 
countable loathing had returned. She never 
‘met his eye, she answered him in cold mono- 
syllables, she even came into his presence as 
rarely as she could. He watched her all 
those long lamplit evenings of September, 
80 pale and silent, bending over her work. 
One night he read aloud to his mother some 
Russian political news; they very seldom 
mentioned politics in the presence of the 
girls and their governess. 

“The country seems quieter now,’’ said 
Madame. Scobeleff. “The Nihilists are 
frightened into their holes and corners. 
They seem to recognize that the Czar bears a 
charmed life and that the assassin is power- 
less against him.” 

** But they are not in their holes and cor- 
-ners,’’ rejoined Basil. ‘‘ They are not all in 
Siberiaand Saghalien. It is a terrible thing to 
think that from the Czar downwards noone is 

- safe from them. The wife of one’s bosom, the 
servant who waits at table, the man who 
drives your fiacre, any of them may be the 
concealed foe.- So persistent, so relentless 
are they that neither pity nor fear touches 
them. The Czar will fall a victim yet, 
though they seem so quiet. But I believe 
that, if they do succeed in killing him, they 
will kill themselves too in the act. The 
Czarewitch will make them feel his little 
finger te be thicker than his father’s loins. 
The emperor will give his life as a sacrifice, 
and peace and safety will spring from the 
soil watered by his blood! ”’ 

Basil had never said so much on the sub- 
ject before. Vera and Olga were playing 
a duet, a low dreamy waliz, and did not 
hear; certainly she could not understand, 
for Basil had spoken in Russ. Her fingers 
were not moving—she was probably count- 
ing stitches. Suddenly Olga played a false 
chord; harsh and loud, which would have 
|jarred on the least sensitive nerves. Helen 
started as if from a trance, and knocked 
ever a reel of cotton which had been close 
to her elbow. She stooped to pick it up; 
_ Basil stooped too, so quickly that she could 


not avoid the sequence. His hand 
touched hers. Sig, started violently from 
him, and this ti shuddered so that her 
whole frame was visibly moved. Then she 
fainted away in her chair. | 

* Dear, dear,’’ lamented Madame Scobel- 
eff, ‘‘ I am afraid she is a very delicate girl! 
Lady Dundas never told me, which was 
scarcely honest on her part. I wonder what 
upset her this time? There has been no 
thunder for weeks, and I am sure she has 
eaten nothing that could disagree with her. 
No doubt, poor thing, she was feeling ill all 


-the evening and did not like to complain.” 


“IT think she has bad nights,” said Vera 
—they had returned from the bed where 
Helen had been laid until she came rouad, 
and she had promised to try to sleep. 
** Once or twice lately I thought I heard her 
talking to herself; but you know I am never 
very wide awake during the night, and there 
is a passage between our room and hers.”’ 

Basil offered no opinion, He thought of 
the electric thrill that his hand had given to 


hers when they touched, and he thought,” 


Was a concealed and crushed-down love the 
cause Of it all? Did she really love him, 
and try to trample it out, either thinking she 


had given it unsought, or from fear of 
Madame Scobeleff’s anger? All the tender- © 


ness, all the hitherto unsounded depths of 
his heart had been stirred when he had held 
her those few minutes, helpless, unconscious, 
in his arms. He knew now that he could 
not live without her love; he would take the 
first opportunity of knowing the best or the 


worst, no matter what the consequences — 


might be. 

It was the 17th of September, the day 
dedicated in the Russian calendar to the 
popular saints Sophia Vera, Nadejda, and 


‘Lubove, or Faith, Hope, and Charity, a day 


kept with general rejoicing in Russia, for 


almost every family has members who bear — 


one or more of these names. Madame Sco- 


beleff had taken the name of Nadejda when 


she was received into the Greek Chureh on 


her marriage, and it. was ge feast-day — 


too. So, holiday was procla , and an ex- 
pedition to Ellen’s Isle on Loch Katrine 
arranged. 


Unfortunately Madame Scobeleff felt too — 
unwell to go when the day came, clear and © 


cloudless, with the low soft. sunshine of the 
dying summer bathing the hills and bringing 


out the rich harmonies of color, purple and 


russet, olive and gray. Olga insisted on 


nearer. 


vhad escaped Vera’s sharp eyes. 
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staying with her, inspite of her protesta- 
tions that she’ required rest and quiet, and 
not nursing. But Vera must keep her feast- 
day with proper solemnity; so she, Helen, 
and Basil set off together. 

They drove te Stronachlachar in a carriage 
full of tourists, through the wild country 
where the Macgregors had hidden in the 
clefts of the rock. Ben Lomond faded into 
distance, and Benvenue and Ben Ledi came 


until the steamer came up, and merrily crit- 
icised their fellow-travelers, not one of whom 
Helen 
laughed and talked too; the air and the sun- 
shine and the swift motion of the carriage 
had affected her; she had never been so girl- 
ish and light-hearted. She even chatted to 
Basil, making little jokes like Vera. 

But, when they steamed in among the 
lovely islands, each rising like a fairy bower 
from the bosom of the loch and floating on 
its ylassy surface, every leaf of birch and 
hazel, every trail of ivy repeated faithfully 
in the sunlit mirror, Helen became silent 
and grave again; and, when Basil took her 


. hand to assist her in disembarking, he could 
' feel its coldness through her glove. 


Vera was crazy about ferns, and chose 
rather to hunt for them in the Trossachs 
woods than to sentimentalize on Ellen’s Isle. 
So they left the tourists, who went to refresh 
themselves at the picturesque gray-walled 
hotel, and lost themselves in the wondrous 
‘** unfathomable glade ’’ from which the un- 
varying greenness of summer had gone and 
over which autumn’s royal mantle of scarlet 
and gold was flung. The light quivering 
birch and aspen, the great gnarled oak, the 
yellowing ash bearing its heavy clusters of 
fruit, and the dark funereal banners of the 
pine—all formed an impenetrable arcade of 
varied hues. 

Vera, if not more active, was more fearless 
than Helen, more reckless of her boots and 
dress. She climbed into all manner of im- 
possible nooks, tearing her stout serge and 


cher gloveleng hands, soaking her feet and 


soiling he ws, in her ardent quest, ut- 
terly regardless of consequences. 

Helen was tired, but tried to follow. 
But, in c g a small mountain-stream 
that hurled itself, foaming and roaring, down 
its tiny gorge, her foot slipped; and she 
would have fallen in had not Basi) held her 
in his strong ready. arms. Vera was far out 


of sight; they were quite alone in the glen. 


Then they waited by Loch Katrine | 
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He did not take away his arm; he drew her 
to him, trembling as she was, like the aspens 
over their head. She could not move in that 
close embrace. 

_ “ Helen,” he whispered, gazing down at 
her golden head, with all the fierce wild pas- 
sion of his half-tamed race burning in his 
eyes, ‘‘do you love me? You shall not 
escape until you tell me.” ( 


agony :— 
* It is the will of Heaven! I cannot ‘help 
it—I cannot doit. I must diel”. 


Basil was so agitated, so amazed at her 
extraordinary words, that he didnot notice 
the more extraordinary fact that they were 
spoken in Russ. He had spoken in French, 
and continued in that tongue, trying to 
soothe her incomprehensiblelistress. Her 
habit of self-control resumed its sway. « She 
ceased to sob, but trembled so that Basil had 
still to support her lest she should fall. 

“Tell me—will you love me? Do you 
love me now ?”’ he said. 
“Oh, Heaven,” she cried,“ do—I do! 
I have tried~I have fought. Iam weak—I 
could not stand out! The die is cast—it is 
over!” 

“Dear, what strange words you say! 


Surely such an answer was never given to. 


man before! Whatisover? Forme every- 
thing begins.” 

Helen made a strong effort, and at last 
managed to speak calmly, looking with 
frightened eyes at Basil, but no longer 
shrinking from him. 

“ What have I said?” she asked in low 
anxious tones. ‘* You have misunderstood. 
Life begins for me too to-day,” and she 
smiled; but it was a sad smile, more of con- 
tented resignation than of happy love. “One 
cannot over-ride one’s destiny; can one ?”” 

‘* 1 hope one can,” said Basil, “‘ at least if 
mine is the destiny that was foretold to me 
in my childhood. See—there is our star ris- 
ing upon us!” 

He guided her eyes to the evening star 
that was hanging over Ben Ledi, blazing 

with unusual lustre in the eastern sky. 

‘* We must run, or we shall miss the boat. 
Where is Vera?” she said. 

At that moment Vera opportunely ap- 
peared, laden with roots, and foliage and 
soft damp soil, all torn and stained from her 
explorations. They had to walk. fast, and 
therefore could not talk, and just caught the 
steamer returning to Stronachlachar. Vera 


Then she cried—a muffled ery of wae 
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was too tired to notice how silent her com- 
panions were, and-busied herself with dis- 
entangling her ferns from the encumbering 
earth. It was nearly dark when they met 
their own boat at Inversnaid, and were 


‘rowed across the deep water, under the 


solemn stars. 

Helen sut in the stern, silent, awed by the 
weird shadows on the loch and the mountain- 
side. The others were silent too—only the 
regular plash of the oars sounded in their 
ears in the dim light. Helen’s thoughts and 
Basil’s, though widely different, yet tended 
to the same end—absolute secrecy must be 
maintained. 

“Tt will make no end of awkwardness for 
her, poor little one, if we declare ourselves 
to be formally engaged,’’ thought Basil. 
“The mother will send her off immediately 


without a character. Itis a delicate subject, 
and she may think I am ashamed of her; but 


I must make the best of it.” 
Vera rushed into the ieiwingvriells,-men 
and dirty and ragged, displaying her treas- 


ures. But Madame Scobeleff was cross, 
‘partly from not feeling well, partly from 


uneasiness at the idea of Basil and Helen 
being in such close proximity for a whole 


day. 


“Countess Vera Pavlovna,” she exclaimed, 


“*one would think you were a laborer’s 


daughter! I am afraid your governess has 
neglected her charge.” 

The rebuke, with the title, which was de- 
signed to impress upon Helen the wide dif- 
ference of rank between them, failed in its 


’ gim. Helen had waited a minute behind 


‘Vera to speak to Basil. 
“T rely upon you,” she said, “to treat 


what has-been said to-day as purely confi- 


dential. Let it be a secret between us for a 
time.” 

‘ Even had he not been most unexpectedly 
relieved by her request, he could not have 
resisted the tender, pleading eyes. He 
kissed her, saying:— 

“Tt shall be as you please, my belov 

‘He could not sleep that night; his dreams, 
short and fitful, were full of vague terror. 
His mind was over-strained, his body over- 
fatigued, he thought, so he gave up the pur- 
euit of “ Nature’s sweet restorer,” and lay 
looking at the moonbeams that came pour- 
ing through his uncurtained window. He 
was extremely superstitious, like all Rus- 
sians; the room seemed full of ghosts and 


rustling and warning whispers. The eve- 


-see, They kept close under the house where 


ning star over Ben Lomond blazed in his 
excited imagination like a terrible portent of 
evil. 

What sound was that, low but distinct, in 
the deep silence of the night? He listened. 
He had not imagined it, for he heard 


again—a sharp shrill note like a whistle, but 


80 very low and quick. It was not repeated, 
and he made up his mind that he had fancied 
it, and lay more quietly on his pillows, for 
surely sleep was coming at last. Then sud- 
denly he sat up, every sense clear and 
intensely active, for a soft footstep had 
passed his door, and presently the outer 
door was opened, so gently that only his 
ears, always unusually keen, and now 
strained to their utmost sensibility, could 

have heard. 

He rose and went to the window. There, 
in the shadow of the ash tree, he could 
dimly discern two figures, but whether they 
were those of men or women he could not 


it was darkest; he could hear nothing. He 
waited, and the moon passed behind te 
making the darkness deeper. When the 
moon came out into the purple sky, both 
figures had vanished. 


“One of the servants and a lover,” he 


said to himself; but he knew only too much 


-of dark midnight plotting, and he watched 


by the window until the dawn appeared in 
the sky and Ben Lomond blushed in the 
rosy light, and the birds woke among the 
heather and saluted the new-born day. 

The two, man and woman, had left the 
garden by a side gate, and gone to a lonely 
spot on the hills behind the house, quite 
near, but hidden from observation by a great 
gray bowlder. They were talking in Russ, 
in low feverish whispers, as if they dreaded 
that the birds of the air would carry the 
matter. 


wringing her hands. 


‘“‘Then you have forgotten your father, 
Elena Ivanoff, rotting away, heart and body, | 


in the marshes of Saghalien. g¥ou have for- 
gotten your mother’s broken heart, your 
home ruined, your young life blighted, by 
these Scobeleffs. You have forgotten your 
own vow of vengeance and the, patient five 
years that you have waited till the time 


should be ripe. You could school yourself . 


to the daily dradgery of teaching; you could 
force yourself to study a language and mas- 


ter it, so that no ear could detect that you 


“Oh, I cannot, I cannot! ” she sobbed, 


. 


et deo 


| 
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were not English. And #o far all has gone safety. In the evening, returning from 

well—your victim is in your hands; yet you shooting, Basil met a little ragged boy far 

shrink like a coward from fulfilling your mis- away in a glen, who gave him a letter. 

sion; you can forget! ” Where did you get he asked, but 
‘* No, no, Eplirem; I have not forgotten— received an answer too confused and in a 

I cannot forget. But at least let it not be language too unfamiliar to Basil’s ears for 

my hand that takes his life! Iwill givehim him to understand it. 

up to you, traitress that Iam—only save me —§ He opened the letter and read it. It was 

from doing the deed.”’ 
**Elena, you know you ask me in vain. guage. 

You yourself drew the lot, rejoicing in the = , 

good fortune that made you the avenger of Go from here st once—your life is in 


your father. Noone can be your substitute. Sea ee Sere 


t from earest and d t! Be 
And if you fail, you know the consequence.” 


It is only death,” she said, ‘‘ Oh, that I 
had died before to-day! that the lightning § Then they had tracked him hither, and he 
had killed him! And I grudged that he must fly for his life again! After the first 
should die by the visitation of Heaven, de- shock, the idea became as familiar to him 
frauding me of my right to slay my father’s as if it had happened every day. He went 
murderer! ” home, packed a portmanteau, and waited to. 

‘You have turned very tender-hearted, catch the steamer from Inversnaid. He did 
Elena,” sneered the man. ‘‘One might al- not have the pain of a parting from Helen; 
most imagine that you had come to love this she was out with Olga, and time was too 
man, but that that were impossible. Listen. precious to waste. He did not tell his 
You have been too long already; you have mother; but she guessed, being too well ac- 
disregarded our letters; he will take alarm customed to such hurried departures. 
and escape. You are only a woman, and ‘‘I have to go to Balloch at once on 
though you have schooled yourself admira- business,’”’ he said. ‘‘I1 may go by Stirling 
bly to play your part, your nerves cannot or by Glasgow. I don’t know. My love to 
always be quite under your control. I give Olga. Remember me to Miss Johnstone, 
you three days. If it is not done by then, and say good-by for me. I shall see you all 
tremble for yourself! ’’ again soon. You leave here in ten days. I 

She returned to the house by another door _..will write to London and appoint where we 
—there was no locking up at night in that shall meet.” 
peaceful spot—and she sat watching the But that very night Helen heard the mys- 
dawn in a stony stillness, while she made up __terious call beneath her window. 


ber mind what to do. “*To-night!’’ she thought. ‘‘ Have they 
**O love, love, love, I will save you yet!’’ found out already, or do they only distrust - 
she murmured. me? Sobeit! Heaven grant that he has 


She opened a box, always close and escaped!” 
strongly locked, and yet at first sight it | She took the dagger from her box and hid 
seemed to contain nothing but lace frills, it in her breast. She hung a picture of the 
ribbons, and a few sheets of note-paper. At Virgin Mother round her neck, kissing it as 
the bottom lay a long thin parcel. she did so. She knelt in the moonlight and 
She shivered as she saw it, then slowly said aprayer. Then came the second sharp 


. unfolded the many coverings. It was a little whistle. She rose from her knees, 


bright steel poniard, very narrow in the making the sign of the cross, and went out. 
blade, witha delicately wrought handle. The moon shone with its weird unearthly 


She looked at it sadly, regretfully. splendor over the hills and the loch; the 


_ “I have givemit up,” she said—‘‘ my ven- whole world was hushed in slumber. She 
geance; and now I must give up my love walked quickly and firmly to her trysting- 
and my life, My death is certain, but he place, her head erect, like a martyr to her 
may be saved yet; so I must not die to-night, doom. The moonlight shone upon the 
If I bought my life for his, Heaven will be marble rigidity of her beautiful face, death- 
merciful.” like in its pallor, and cast its sheen over her 

She passed a day of agonized delay, until uncovered golden head. She held her shawl 
she found out a way to carry out her planin tightly round her; but it was from the nery- 
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ous strain of her muscles, not because she 
could feel the cold of the September night. 

** Traitress!”’ was the word that greeted 
her. “ You dare to come, knowing what 
you have done? You have let him escape— 
now, at the last minute, when he was in 
your power!” 

She did not see that Ephrem knew not 
that she had warned him. She heard only 
the word “‘traitress,”” and she knew well 
what was the inevitable doom of treason to 
the cause. 

*¢I dared to come,”’ she said, “‘ bécause I 
knew too well that neither walls nor friends 
nor distance could protect me from your 
vengeance. Kill me to-night. It must 
come sooner or later; so shorten my anguish 
by doing it at once.’’ 

**You helped him, you warned him!” 
cried the man. “ Fooli Did you think he 
could escape us? You have only thrown 
away your own life!” 

But life is very dear when it seems- to be 
on the point of vanishing forever. As all 
the story of the past rises up before a drown- 
ing man in his last moments, so did all the 
infinite possibility of the future rise before 
Helen as she stood that minute in the moon- 
light. Basil might escape and hide himself 
beyond the reach of Nihilist conspiracy, and 


better times might come. They might be 
married, and in a loug and happy life forget 
the terrors of the past. Basil would use 
influence with the Czar, and bring back 
father from his fearful captivity, his weary 
exile in Saghalien, if he still lived. 

She saw the murderous eyes upon her, the 
murderous hands seeking a weapon. She 
drew the poniard from her bosom, and it 
flashed in the moonlight for one moment. 
Then it was seized by a stronger hand, and 
plunged into her own breast. 

_ And they found her in the morning, with 
the sunbeams playing over her, the gentle 
heather-scented breeze ruffling her golden 
hair—with the dagger in her heart. 


A few days after there was wilder weeping 
and wailing in the white house by the loch 
than there had been since Clan-Alpine had 
devastated those shores by fire and sword; 


. for the news came that Count Basil Scobeleff 


had been cruelly murdered in a railway-car- 
riage by an unknown hand, stabbed to the 
heart by another narrow steel poniard, round 
the hilt of which was twisted a paper bear- 
ing the words in Ruassian:— 

** Thus perish the enemies of Freedom! 
Vain is it to attempt to escape from the 
doom we decree! ”’ 


A ‘TRUE SNAKE-STORY. 


BY DR. STRADLING. 


LABEL mine s0, because the vast ma- 

jority of snake-stories are untrue—palpa- 
bly and absurdly untrue to those who have 
studied anything of the nature or habits of 
the creatures to which they professedly refer. 
They pass muster, however, in many in- 
stances because so little is known of the 
matiners and customs of reptiles in gen- 
eral and of serpents in particular; and it is 
extraordinary to note how even the best 
scientific works on natural history, while 
accurately describing the anatomical and 
physiological characteristics of a snake, will 
yet frequently perpétuate‘and lend authority 
to the most vulgar errors in alluding to their 
mode of life. Again, such is the terror 
which these “creeping things’’ inspire, 
that ia many cases where it is impossible to 


doubt the bona fides of the neeeenen ridieu- 
lously distorted and impossible versions of 
actual phenomena are given through hurried 
and horrified observation. 

To most people, the very term “ snake” 
or “ serpent ’’—for their signification is the 
same—conjures up the idea of a creature 
fiendish in cruelty and aggressively inimical 
to man, gifted with a deadly venom, speed 
for pursuit, and unutterable malevolence. 
Yet the poor ophidian is only too desirous to 
shun notice—I believe there is absolutely no 
exception to this rule—where he has time 
and opportunity, though he is frequently 
surprised, and compelled to act on the de- 
fensive, owing to his want of hearing and 
defective vision. Probably no serpent can 
see anything distinctly at a distance of three 
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times his own length, thorgh they may be 
conscious of interception of light, or feel the 
vibration of an approaching footstep. Cer- 
tainly, no words can exaggerate the awful 
power of the poisons of some of the more 
virulent species—I say poisons, because there 
may be as many separate and individual 
venoms as there are venomous kinds, for 
anything we know to the contrary; though, 
in considering this most mysterious attribute, 
we might pause to compare the effects of 
the tiny, almost microscopic hair-tubules of 
a tropical nettle, producing violent fever of 
the whole system, with, possibly, gangrene 
of the stung limb, or those chemicals which 
affect the human tissues when subdivided 
into millionths of a grain. But few know— 
and perhaps fewer still will believe—that of 
the whole number of serpent species known 
in the world, less than one-eighth only are 
venomous, and that one-fourth of these are 
never seen on land, being inhabitants of the 


ocean. 


Snakes, moreover, seem to be deemed fair 
game for fiction and falsehood by common 
consent, and so generally is this fact recog- 
nized that the term ‘“ snake-story” has 
passed into a byword and a reproach, an 
epithet which is well understood and ac- 
knowledged as a euphemism for that which 
requires considerably more than the prover- 
bial grain of salt for its deglutitiun. 

Before relating my true snake-story, let 
me offer a sample of the other band—the 
** snake story ’’ which is not true. I clipped 
it frem a paper published in the very country 
in which the scene of the other is located, 
Guiana. 

A boa-constrictor woke up thin and hun- 
gry after a three months’ nap, and set off 
to look for his breakfast. He was soon re- 
warded by the capture of an agouti, which 
he crushed and bolied whole, after the man- 


| ner of his kind. His appetite being not yet 
| appeased, he went still farther in quest of 


prey, and presently coming to a fence and 
essaying to pass through between the stakes, 
he was stopped midway by the lump in his 
body which was the outward and visible sign 
of the defunct but undigested agouti. As 
he lay in this position, another agouti hap- 
pened to wander in cautiously near his nose, 
and was seized, constricted, and swallowed 
in like manner. Agouti number two passes 
down the serpent’s body to join its prede- 
<essor, but was stopped on the other side of 
the fence; and the state of affairs now was 


that the boa could neither go ahead nor 
astern, being jammed by his fore-and-aft 
inside passengers; and in that situation was 
found, caught, killdd, and made into a “snake: 
story.” 

For the truth of what follows I can vouch, 
as all the collateral and corroborative cir- 
cumstances, though not the main incident, 
came directly under my personal notice. 

The wife of one of the overseers on the’ 
Enmore estate in Demerara had one morn- 
ing laid her baby asleep in its cradle while 
she performed certain household duties. 
Enmore is—or was at the time of which I 
write—the largest sugar-plantation in that 
country, for so are the three provinces called 
which together make up British Guiana— 
namely, Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo. 
The estate has a station on the little line 
which runs through several small towns, 
still bearing their quaint old Dutch names, 
as faras Mahaica. The baby aforesaid was’ 
carefully screened from the blazing heat of 
the day within a cool green-jalousied ver- 
anda, and was lightly covered with a muslin’ 
net, to guard its slumber> against the dis- 
turbing influence of flies, marabundas, scor- 
pions, spiders, and other small but unplea- 
sant insects of which this favored land is the 
happy hunting-ground. It wasthree months 
old, and was the pivot on whieh the daily 
life and love of both parents revolved. [ 
regret to say that 1 have forgotten whether 
it was a boy or a girl. 

Picture to yourself, then, if you can, the 
horror of the young mother when, on steal- 
ing into the veranda to refresh herself with 
a peep at her unconscious darling, she be- 
held on the muslin cover a live serpent! 
She had not been long in the colony, but had 
already sufficient experience of its teeming 
reptilian fauna to recognize the blood-red, 
blunt-headed creature which lay on her child 
as a coral snake, reputed to be so deadly as 
to slay 4 man or horse with its bite in twenty 
minutes. It had apparently fallen into the 
cradle from the ledge of the Venetian shut- 
ter above, and its weight causing the muslin 
to bag down, it was unable to raise its body 
high enough to get aver the edge of the 
wicker-work and escape, as it seemed to be 
endeavoring to do. 

Terror-stricken as’ she was, the poor girl 
by a desperate effort summoned up all her 
self-control and remained still, knowing 
that if the baby were disturbed it might by 
its movement provoke the snake to strike. 
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After watching the ineffectual efforts of the 
latter to climb the side of the cradle fora 
few moments, which seemed like hours, an 
idea flew over her half-numbed brain. She 
crept gently forward, iuch by inch, until by 
stretching forth one foot she could touch the 
rocker. Getting her toe underneath this, 
she slowly raised it until the basket was 
tilted considerably away from her, and was 
consequently lowered on the side towards 
which the intruder was directing its attempts 
at ascent. The plan succeeded admirably; 
the unsuspicious serpent wriggled its way up 
the now moderately inclined plane of the 
net, retarded in its progress only by the 
unstable hold afforded by the latter. Its 
head was already over the edge, and in an- 
other quarter of a minute it would have been 
upon the floor, when the treacherous rocker 
slipped from her fdot, the snake rolled back 
lower than before, carrying the edge of the 
narrow curtain down in its fall, and the 
mother stumbled wildly to recover her nearly 
lost balance. It was too much for her; the 
awful tension snapped, and she called her 
husband’s name with a hoarse cry. 

Well that she did! He was nearing the 
house at the time on his homeward way to 
midday breakfast, and just caught sound of 
that agonized whisper as he crossed the 
muddy canal. A few seconds later he was 
in the veranda, reading his wife’s bloodless 
face with wild questioning eyes. No speech 
could she force through her hot lips; no 
word spoke he, but he followed her out- 
stretched finger as she pointed to the still 
- swaying cradle. With one dash he seized 
the muslin and tore it off. Had this been 


done at first, no doubt all would have been ~ 


well, but the free border being within the 
side, the light net slipped from under the 
weight of the snake, which fell hissing and 
writhing upon the naked body of the child, 
now crying and lifting up its hands towards 
its mother. There was no moment. for 
thought. Like lightning he gripped the 
infant by the shoulder and threw it out on 
the floor, where it fell with a broken collar- 
bone, but saved! 
' And it was through being called upon to 
administer restoratives to the wife and to 
treat this injury—which may have been 
caused by the fall; or, more probably, by the 
frenzied grasp of his powerful hand—that I, 
in the absence of my friend, Dr. D—, 
whose guest I was, learned the foregoing 
particulars within ten minutes of their oc- 
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currence. The snake was already de- 
spatched, and lay on the veranda boards 
with its head smashed flat by an unneces- 
sarily tremendous stamp of the paternal heel. 
I may just say that youth and a good consti- 
tution, in which the Morayshire breezes 
were not yet dissipated by fever and ague, 
enabled the mother to throw off the nervous 
illness with which she was threatened; and 
that, although the condition of the child’s 
shoulder and the pain attending it naturally 
caused the parents great grief, it recovered 
perfectly without any impairment of the use 
of the arm. The fragmente of the snake 
were gathered up and preserved in a glass 
jar of white rum from the factory “‘ still’’; 
and long afterwards, as he told the tale, the 
Scotchman’s lips would grow white with 
anger, And I daresay that it moves him so 
to this day. 

For I had not the heart to tell him that © 
the creature was harmless, and that he had ~ 
broken the baby’s collar-bone over a poor 
worm who could do less injury than a mos- 
quito. Fervently do I hope that they have 
never learned it. I think the reptile could 
hardly have been recognized after its im- 
mersion in the coarse canha; but as it lay 
recently dead, there was no mistaking it for 
anything else than Scytale coronatum, a 
species of somewhat vivid color, inhabiting 
tropical America and some of the West India 
Islands, but wholly devoid of venom. The 
error is typical of a very common one in 
popular nomenclature. The really poison- 
ous coral snakes of these countries should 
properly be called “ corral,”’ as their name 
was originally derived from the Spanish by 
reason of their colors, vermilion, black, yel- © 
low, and white, being disposed in “ rings” 
around their bodies. (The intensity of their 
lethal power, by the way, is much exagger- 
ated, the great viperine serpents of those 


regions, such as the rattlesnake, fer-de-lance, — 


and bushmaster, being much more virulent.) 
But by corruption the term ‘‘coral’”’ has 
come to be applied to any snake which bears 
some degree of red in its coloration, and has 
carried a venomous reputation along with it. 
If there were anything in a name, one would 
be compelled to admit that this same coro- 
natum should be the coral snake, par excel- 
lence, seeing that the whole of the upper sur- 
face of its body presents the brilliant hue of 
that gem. ‘‘ Corral,’”’ however, it could not 
be, as the color is plain without pattern from 
stem to stern, 
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HE shadow of Squire Sargent’s brick 
house was long on the front yard when 
Miss Lydia Sargent, the squire’s only daugh- 
ter, stepped out of the front door, and wended 
her way briskly up the hill toward the meet- 
ing-house, with a music book under her arm. 
Since her return from boarding-school, she 
had attained the proud position of organist, 
and, though it was only a parlor organ which 
she exercised her skill upon, as the instru- 
ment was new, the gift of a summer visitor 
in town, and organs were not plenty in the 


region, Miss Lydia had a great zeal for prac- © 


ticing, and was looked upon as a very im- 
portant person in. the community. She was 
a fair musician, too, and enjoyed the roll and 
swell of the melody, which her strong, white 
fingers sent trembling through the reeds, 
more than the society of the village folks, 
young or old, even that of her confidential 
friend, Miss Lily White, the doctor’s 
daughter. 

It was a sunny, melting afternoon in the 
first of April. Nothing could be greener 
than the budding grass in the warm valleys 
and under the sheltering cares of the home- 
steads. 
dens, and saucy bluebirds chattered in the 
tall elm-trees and the reddening maples. 

Lydia, catching a glimpse of some yellow 
willow tassels blowing across a brook in the 
roadside meadow, immediately scaled the 
wall, and proceeded to adorn her black hair 
with their bright feathery sprays. The 
brook made a most satisfactory mirror, and 
the girl leaned over it with a childish delight 
in beholding how fair she was, her large 
gray eyes dilated with pleasure, and filled 
with a soft, humid lustre, the dimples show- 
ing about the smiling curves of her lips, and 
the brilliant color of ber dark brunette cheek 
heightened and made rich by contrast with 
the yellow tassels that drooped from her 
glossy braids, touching the small, perfect 
ears, and the round, full neck. She was, in- 
deed, as bright and beautiful as some lovely 
spirit of the spring. 

But as the poet says, ‘‘ The lark is not 
always smiling and flushed and happy.”” On 
ordinary occasions, when her cheek was 
pale, her large, heavy-lidded eyes downcast, 


Crocuses winked in the village gar- 


her uusmiling mouth wore the usual expres- 
sion of dreamy discontent, and she had not 
brightened her black hair with yellow bloom, 
you would have perhaps remarked, on first 
beholding her, a fine-looking young woman; 
for her figure was tall and stately, and her 
head was set upon her shoulders just as a 
sculptor would have done it, if he had ac- 
complished his dream. But who had once 
seen her at her best never forgot it; cas was 
always beautiful thereafter. 

‘* But it is of no use, [ shall not see my 
fate to-day,” she said laughing, but with a 
little long-drawn sigh, as she climbed the 
fence, and went on her way along the road. 

The sexton and the shoemaker, being 
about to ‘‘ swap horses,’”? were driving to- 
gether toward the village. Lydia met them 
on the brow of the hill, and bowed with a 
much more gracious smile than usual. 

‘* Harnsom girl,” said the sexton, looking 
after her, with a pleased expression of coun- 
tenance. 

‘Oh, yes; looks well enough as far as 
that goes, but they say she’s a dretful thorn 
in the squire’s side. He’s sot on her marry- 
in’ Tom Davis, yer see. He’s a good, stiddy, 
likely feller, smart as a steel trap too, ’n’ 
he’s got a thousand dollars in the bank. 
The squire, he’s in debt, ’n’ Davis would be 
glad to help him, but the girl, so folks say, 
thinks he ain’t genteel enough for her. I 
was saying to Cinthy t’ other day that I 
thought store-keeping was next to bein’ a 
minister fur gentility; but, lor’, you can’t tell 
what notions will get into these high-flying 
girls’ heads! Liddy’s just like her mother’s 
family. The Pendexters was nigh about all 
old maids because they couldn’t find any- 
body high-up enough to marry, ’n’ she ‘ll 
foller in their footsteps, mark my words,” 

‘** Sho! ’’ said the sexton, who was a man 
of few words, evidently pondering deeply 
upon the subject. 

And just at that moment, though Lydia 
had certainly caught no word of the conver- 
sation, the thought of Mr. Davis entered 
her head, also. She remembered, for the 
first time to-day, that she had promised to 
give this gentleman his final answer to-mor- 
row. But that was more than three weeks 
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ago, and to-day was so full of springtime and 

- promise, that unhappy things were crowded 
out of her mind, and she had felt an exhila- 
ration of spirits which she could hardly ac- 
count for, but which old Granny Jones, the 
herb-gatherer and tea-cup fortune-teller in 
the village, would have called a ‘ turrible 
lucky presentiment.”’ 

'“ Well, I have thought of it enough to 
give me gray hairs, already,”’ said she to 
herself, ‘‘ and I won’t think of it to-day. I'll 
laugh a while. I shall have mickle time to 
grieve. To-night, I’ll lie awake and con- 
sider it over aud over again. But, though I 
would like to please father, I do not think I 
care enough for him to marry him. I know 
he is good, and is fond of me, and all that, 
and perhaps it would be better if I were to 
make up my mind to do so; but oh, dear, if 


there is such a thing as real love, what a 


dreadful thing it will be to miss it.” 
There was no fire in the ancient. meeting- 


house, but through the large windows, which - 


were undarkened by blind or shade, the sun 
was streaming with a warm radiance, and 
Lydia felt no chil! in the atmosphere, as she 
climbed the creaking stairs which led to the 
gallery. Seating herself at the instrument, 
she played fitfully all the long afternoon. 
Deep, low-toned chords broke impressively 
on the stillness, then some clear, joyous 
choral set all the sleepy echoes ringing, and 
then the girl, with strange effect, would 
mingle her own passionate young voice with 
the dreary wail of some funeral old hymn, 

such as was sung of a Sunday by the choir. 
- And, in the meantime, the shadows were 
growing longer in the lane which led to the 
_ highway, and it was already night under the 
dark pine-trees which dotted the graveyard. 

The few sunbeams, which still fell slant- 
_ wise on the railings of the old square pews, 
were pale and faint, and a gale was com- 
mencing to blow, such as is common in 
spring evenings, clearing the sky of clouds 
until it looks unpaturally bare and pallid. The 
branch of a tall elm-tree tapped smartly on 
the window-pane by her side, and Lydia 
startel violently. She had been sojourning 
in the clouds, and came back to earth with 
disagreeable suddenness. Her watch: said 
that it was half-past six, and to close the 
organ, and to scramble down the stair-way, 
already dusky and full of rustling, ghostly 
night sounds, was the work of an instant. 
But what was her dismay on trying the door 
to find that she had left the key on the out- 
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side, and the lock, had sprung, as it had a 
habit of doing when the door was closed 
with anything like violence. Though she 
was perfectly well aware that her efforts in 
this direction would be unavailing, she shook 
and pounded at the door until breath and 
strength failed, when, taking a calmer view 
of the situation, it occurred to her, with a 
sense of relief, that nothing would be easier 
than to go down-stairs into the vestry, and 
escape by way of one of the ground windows. 
But she founda the only entrance which led 
to this lower region securely locked, and, 
though she used all her strength to force it 
open, it yielded not a jot to her frantic 
efforts. Her heart sank within her, for the 
prospect of spending the night alone in that 
ghostly old church was anything but agree- 
able, and the prospect seemed inevitable. 

It was situated in a very retired locality 
on a hill that arose between two villages, 
like a hump on a giant’s back. Only those 
who came to the church, or to the burying- 
ground which slept on one side of the build- 
ing, ever entered the lane which turned 
away from the road; and, at this season, the — 
road itself was seldom troubled after sun- 
down, with the exception of Saturdays or 
‘** mill days,” when the farmers, who lived © 
beyond, and were called “‘ back folks,” came 
to the village to replenish their stock of 
groceries or to carry home their grain. It 
was very unlikely that any stray traveler 
would pass that way to-night, and certainly 
no one would think of coming to the meet- 
ing-house, unless it might be some of the 
family come in search of her, and there was ~ 
small chance of any such happening as that. ” 


Lydia was not accustomed to give any ac- 


count of her intentions at home, and, if she 
were missed at the tea-table, it was generally 


supposed that it had suited her pleasure to § 


spend the night with her friend Lily, who ~ 
lived at the other end of the village. The ~ 
nearest dwelling-house was half a mile away, 
and only the chimney was visible from the 
meeting-house windows. The mill was only 
a stone’s-throw down in the hollow, but the 
mill was silent, and the miller was away. 
Lydia opened one of the creaking, small- 
paned windows, and, thrusting her head out 
into the air, screamed with all her might, 
swinging her red shaw! at the same time as 
a signal of distress. But only the wind an- 
swered her cries, not a human being was in 
sight. The twilight was growing into dusk, 


and shadows, in all sorts of fantastic and 


rte 
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ghostly shapes, cast from the blowing limbs 
of trees, and who kn** what beside, flecked 
‘the wall and floor. Lydia was a young 
‘woman not unmingled with heroic stuff. 
She might have shown bravery and daring 
even on a battlefield. She would have met 
a burglar with comparative calmness. Dan- 
gers by flood or fire would never have ap- 
palled her. She viewed lightning with com- 
placency, and once braved the fury of a mad 
bull to save a little child. But there was an 
element of superstition in her nature, and 
she fairly shivered with fear as her eyes 
wandered about this ancient interior, which 
seemed uncanny, even in the broad daylight, 
when the sun was streaming over the time- 
‘worn walls. 

The wind made a dismal sound in the 
‘trees, which drooped over the old, old stones 
in the burying-ground. A dreary bird called 
to its mate, and the answer came more 
dreary still from the deep pine shadows over 
a tomb, and ‘the dreariest brook that ever 
found voice ran sobbing beside the wall. 
The moon drifted slowly into view from be- 
hind the hill, and a pale beam stole into the 
high old pulpit, and sat like a ghost in the 
penitential-looking chair. If the place had 
been dark, it would not have been half so 
awesome, but the white glare of the uncur- 
tained windows made the shadows, which 
hid in the deep pews, and stalked about in 
‘dusky corners, more eerie. They seemed to 
rustle like the folds of garments, to waver 
like human forms. 

Lydia thought of all the old ghost stories 
connected with the ancient building, which 
were still told by the village gossips around 
the fire of a winter’s night. Of how the 
ghost of old Granny Tompkins had appeared 
at one of these same bare windows, gazing 
with reproachful, half-threatening eyes at 


- the trembling and terror-stricken minister, 


‘who stood in the pulpit at the dusk of the 
short autumn days. He had refused to ad- 
mit her to the co» munion table, because 
she was said to quarrel with her husband, 
though many of her neighbors declared that 
the accusation was unjust. Of the ghost, 
who was once supposed to inhabit the creak- 
ing old belfry, and rang the cracked bell on 
the stillest nights, till it shivered on the 
trembling ears of the villagers, and startled 
the town across the river. 

The night was chilly and bleak as nights 
in early spring often ave, but she dared not 
lose the window, dared not leave it for an 


instant, for the turnpike was so far away, 
that wheels might rumble by and escape her 
ears. She wrapped her shaw! tightly about 
her, and crouching on her knees, sat there 
hour after hour. It was on the side of the 
house which looked away from the grave- 
yard, but some horrible fascination caused 
her to turn her head in that direction, and 
watch the wavering of the tall, ghostly trees, 
whose dark tops made shadows on the 
panes. 

The door which led to the belfry creaked 
mysteriously, closed with a bang, and there 
was a rustle like stealthy footsteps in the 
dark corridor. Then there was a sound as 
of something falling, over her head, and an 
awesome echo answered the sound from its 
remote hiding-place. And underneath and 
overhead and on every side, the wind uttered 
weird noises, which sounded like moans. 
Lydia shivered, and, burying her face in her 
hands, waited, expecting every moment to 
feel the touch of some ghostly hand on her 
head, to hear some ghostly whisper io her 
ear. The blood seemed chilled in her veins, 
her very lips were stiff and cold. 

Then with a sudden effort, she sat up- 
right, and took a resolute look around her. 

‘*T will not be such a coward,” she said. 

And, to make her words good, she com- 
menced to hum a rollicking air from. “* Pina- 
fore.”” There fell, immediately, a great si- 
lence; were the ghosts, was even the wind 
which haunted this place of hymns and de- 
vout prayers, shocked at these sounds pro- 
fane? But what wavering, tremulous sounds 
they were, and how strange. It seemed im- 
possible to Lydia that she could be using her 
own voice. It affected her as the song of 
the sea affected the poet, as something “ too 
mysterious to be joy,’’ and she willingly gave 
place to the ghostly rustles once more. 

The village lights, which, with one or two 
exceptions, had climbed to upper windows, 
went out one by one. It was half-past nine 
o’clock. Lydia took out her watch which 
ticked so loudly, so slowly, and the moon- 
light showed her the hands, and even they 
looked ghostly, and their counting of the 
hours seemed like something awfilly un- 
canny. There was one bright and steady 
light burning in Farmer White’s keeping- 
room, and she thought, with a little sense of 
cheer, that this would not be likely to disap- 
pear until toward the small hours, for Sallie 
White had a sweetheart, and they “‘ sat up ” 
three evenings in a week. 
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. It was too late to have.a shadow of hope of 
escaping from her prision that night, and, 
leaning her head on the cushioned railing of 
the gallery, she tried to sleep. The gallery, 
though dark and dingy, was walled in by 
red moreen curtains, and was far less awe- 
some than the broad, barn-like region below. 
But, as the night wore on, the noises aud 
the shapes”grew more and more eerie. In 
Lydia’s excited imagination, she actually felt 
cold touches upon her shoulder, and the 
folds of light garments brush her bowed 
cheek. It was twelve o’clock. The moon 
still shone in the clear sky, but the wind was 
subsiding, leaving a stillness which was only 
broken by occasional gusts and unaccounta- 
ble creaking. 

Lydia shivered like a leaf. She hardly 
knew whether from cold or fear. A hymn 
beok fell from the rack at the other end of 
the gallery with a dull, disagreeable thud, 
and she was sure, yes, perfectly_sure, that 
she heard stealthy, creeping footfalls in that 
direction. She rose to her feet, but kept 
her hands pressed tightly over her eyes. 
She felt that her situation was desperate, 
but she never remembered just what she 
was about to do, for, just at that moment, 
_the sound of wheels on the bridge, just over 
the bow of the hill, reached her ears; and, 
rushing to the window, she reached her 
head as far as possible into the air, and 
screamed with allher might, screamed as if 
her life depended upon it, as if some horri- 
ble fate. were about to overtake her, and only 
immediate and powerful aid would be of any 
_ avail, And what inuumerable echoes flung 
back her frantic cries. First one distant 
hill answered, then another, and another, 
until it seemed as if all the sleepy gods in 
the country were awakened. The wheels 
ceased to rumble for a moment, then, oh, 
jeyful moment! they turned into the lane 
which led to the meeting-house, and Lydia 
soon had the satisfaction of viewing with 
her own eyes a light, covered buggy drawn 
by a bay horse. It never once occurred to 
her who the driver might be, whether rob- 
ber or mysterious traveler or one of her own 
town’s people, belated by some unlooked-for 
happening. She only wished to be released 
from that horriby ghostly place. Robber, 
tramp, even murderer, would have been wel- 
.come at that shivering moment. She groped 
her way down-stairs, and stood by the door. 

“The key is on the outside,’’ she shoutcd. 
** got locked in by accident.” 


And in a few moments, a tall'and rather 
startled but resolut-looking young man 
stood before her. The moonlight fell full in 
her face; but he was somewhat in the 
shadow. 

** What is it?” he inquired, in an anxious 
but rather bewildered tone. 

** Nothing, now. But, oh, it was terrible 
in the meeting-house! I am so thankful 
that you came. Take me home, or,” sud- 
denly coming to her senses, in some slight 
degree, “‘I—I think I can walk home by 


myself. I am afraid of nothing in the open _ 


air.” 

The young man, who had been greatly 
startled by her terrified shrieks, and expected 
to find nothing less than the scene of some 
direful tragedy, regarded her with mingled 
amazement and admiration. A rich flood:of 
color had rushed into her pale, intense face. 
Her large gray eyes, upturned to his own, 
were filled with startled brilliancy. The 
coils of her long, dark hair, in which the 
yellow willow tassels still clung, were loos- 
ened and falling on her neck, her full red 
lips trembled like those of a child. Her 
scarlet shawl was folded about her with a 
rare grace.. She looked like some lovely 
Ophelia, wonderfully beautiful, but with a 
mind diseased. 

‘*T came here to practice on the organ,’” 
said she, still shivering, ‘‘ but forgot to re- 
move the key from the lock on the outside 
of the door, and, when I closed it, the lock 
sprung.” 

The young man’s face lightened with a 
look of relief. Perhaps it was not a case of 
insanity after all. But what a strange ad- 
venture, and who would dream of finding so 
elegant and high-bred looking a young wom- 
an in such an isolated and decidedly rural 
region ? 

Lydia attempted to descend the 
flight of wooden steps, but, for the first time 
in her life, burst into a fit of hysterical sob- 
bing, and was obliged to accept the support, 
of the stranger. 

“I do not wonder that you: were fright- 
ened,”’ said’ he, consolingly. “I should not 
have liked it, myself. If ever place were 
haunted, this is surely the one.”” 

And he looked up towards the preternatu- 
rally white old building, each window star- 
ing like so many ghostly eyes, with the dark 
graveyard with its awesome black stones at 
one side, the wind whispering, rastling, tap- 


ping. on-the branches: of its evergreen-trees, 
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and the moonbeams finding its forlornest 
places to gleam upon. — 

‘* Tf you will allow me to take you home, 
{ shall be most happy to do so,”’ he said. 

And Lydia, without ado, so shaken by this 
new and startling attack, that she neither 
eared nor remembered that he was a perfect 
stranger, and might be the leader of a gang 
of robbers, for aught she knew, allowed him 
‘to assist her into the buggy. 

By a mighty effort, she soon recovered her- 
self sufficiently to appreciate the situation in 


_ some small degree, however, and was able to 


tell her name, and where she lived. But 
after one searching look in his fine, frank 
face, she was not afraid. And then he told 
her his name. It was John Foster, and he 
had been to Doncaster Four Corners to see 
Mr. Ethan Pendexter on business. Did she 
know, or had she heard of Mr. Ethan Pen- 
dexter ? 

Lydia rather thought she had, as he was 
her own uncle. At which Mr. Foster de- 
clared that he was delighted; indeed, he 
seemed to be more delighted than the occa- 
sion warranted. 

The gentleman in question had been ab- 
sent from home when he reached his house, 
and he had been much belated by waiting 
for him. Then he had been advised to take 
a shorter route to Greendale, from which 
place he was to take the early morning train 
to the city, and, by this means, he had lost 
bis way, and had been utterly in the dark as 
regards his whereabouts, until he had seen 
on a sign-post not far beyond, two miles to 
Doncaster village. Was there a hotel or 
resting-place of any kind for man and beast 
in the village ? 

No, there was no hotel until you reached 
the corner, but her father would not hear of 
his going beyond their house that night. 
Their latch-string was always out; they very 
often entertained travelers. 

Then they commenced to talk together 
like old friends, and in spite of the lateness 
of the hour, each was sorry when they 
reached the door of the flat-roofed, brick 
house, sleeping in the moonshine. 

“Merciful providence, Lydia, what on 
earth!*’ exclaimed the squire, who, after a 
hasty toilette, appeared in answer to a very 
imperative summons from the old-fashioned 
knocker. 

Lydia explained everything in as brief 
and clear a manner as possible, but her 
father, who had been startled from a sound 
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sleep, was still in a-profound state of bewil- 
derment, and continued to exclaim, “ What 
on earth, Lyddy,”’ until finally, his sense of 
hospitality, which was very strong, over- 
came this difficulty, and he conducted him- 
self with great cordiality. 

** Couldn’t think of "lowing you to leave 
my door this time o’ night,” said he. ‘So 
you're up from the city on brother-in-law 
Pendexter’s business. He’s always gettin’ 
into law. I knew your father well. When 
we were boys we went to the ’cademy to- 
gether. You favor him considerably, hand- 
somer perhaps, but most likely not nigh so 
smart. But what on earth, Liddy, how did 
you happen to get locked into the meetin’- 
house? It’s a wonder to me that you wa’n’t 
asleep in one of the cushioned pews before 
this hour: you know you were never afraid 
of anything. °Twas cold ’n’ lonesome 
enough, I s’pose, but it wouldn’t ha’ killed 
anybody to ha’ stayed there a week.”’ 

Lydia blushed crimson, and hung her 
stately head. She wondered now, how she 
could have been so frightened, and was 
dreadfully ashamed of having made such an 
exhibition of her weakness to this handsome 
young stranger. 

He noticed her embarrassment, and with 
quick tact, managed to turn the drift of the 
squire’s mind in another direction. 

There was a great heap of scarlet coals 
left in the sitting-room fireplace, and Lydia 
brought the coffee-pot, and set it to steam- 
ing in the glowing heat, and they made very 
merry over a dainty little lunch, which she 
prepared with her own fair hands, though it 
must be confessed that they were still rather 
shaky ones, and her eyes had not yet lost 
their startled expression. 

**T never can be thankful enough that I 
got lost,” he remarked in a low tone, when 
they parted for the night. And when he 
took her hand for good-by in the morning, 
he inquired, searching her rosy face rather 
anxiously :— 

‘* May I come to see you ?”’ 

“ Yes, but you live so far ie you will 
forget! 

He smiled incredulously. 

** May I come soon? ” 

** Yes; as soon as you like.” 

And he waved his hat to her eayty,4 as he 
drove away. 

In the mean time, the thought of Tom 
Davis, who was to have his answer to-day, 
had not once entered Lydia’s mind. 
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Her father came to her with a grave and 
serious face. : 

** Well, Lyddy,” said he, “what about 
Tom?”’ 

** © father, tell him that I can never marry 
him, never in the world,’’ she replied, de- 
cidedly. 

The squire fumbled in his pockets, and 
looked nervously down at his delapidated 
boot-toes. 

‘* Lyddy,’’ with solemn hesitation, ‘‘is it 
anything about this new, this city chap, that 
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has caused you to make this decision?” he 
asked. 

‘“* Well, yes, father, it is,” said Lydia, 
growing as red, from throat to temples, as 
one of the monthly roses, blossoming on the: 
window seat. 

Now Mrs. John Foster looks back upon 
that dreadful night in the old meeting-house 
as the most fortunate happening of her life, 
and Mr. John Foster is sure that he found 
the only prize worth having, by the means 
of getting lost just at the right time. 


-EXPLORATIONS ON THE AMAZON, 


WAS second mate of the British steamer 

Forward during her two years of explor- 
ation in the mouths of the Amazon, and no 
Other field could have been selected to fur- 
nish more daily adventures. We had with 
us a botanist, photographer, a naturalist, an 
artist,<and two outside civil engineers who 
wanted the experience, and our mission was 
to make a thorough exploration. _ This 
meant to enter every channel where a steam- 
er couldjfloat to take soundings; to observe 
the tides, currents, flood, etc.; to record the 
washing away of the banks, changes of 
channels,2and a hundred other things the 


“ knowledge of which might be useful to the 
world. 


ThejForward was a propeller, carried two 


' six-pound cannon as her armament, and 
when loaded drew only five feet of water. 


We had a crew of fourteen men, were outfit- 
ted withSeverything which could be possibly 


used, and,were convoyed from Georgetown, 
- in British Guiana, by a.man-of-war and a 
_ brig, the latter loaded with supplies for us 


and under orders to anchor where our cap- 
tain directed, and remain as a store-ship and 
a haven for us in case of disaster. 

I do not suppose there is a geography or a 
marine chart in existence which gives the 


. actual number of mouths of the Amazon. 


Any attempt to name them would be guess- 


- work. In the flood season the great river 


empties its muddy- waters over a coast sev- 
enty miles long and through twice as many 
channels, and in the dry season one is unable 
to find more than five or six channels. 
Islands are formed one month to be washed 
away the next. Where there is a bluff ten 


fegt high to-day there -will be nothing im 
sight but water to-morrow. The world 
could not raise enough cash and laborers to 
straighten the stream and confine its outlet 
to one channel. 

From what I have read of Equatorial 
Africa I should call it a paradise compared 
to what used to be termed ‘‘ The Spot of 
Desolation.” The line of the equator crosses 
the mouth of the Amazon, and as for heat, 
no white man could long endure it. I saw 
the thermometer marked 122 to 127 degrees 
for days at a time, and that was on the 
water, with more or less breeze stirring. 
The variety of insects which annoyed us at. 
night by biting was something over a score. 
At times when we lay at anchor off a jungle, 


@ puff of wind would bring such a cloud of ~ 
mosquitoes that their bodies would cover 


everything. A white man exposed to them 
on shore could not have lived an hour. 
There are seven kinds of poisonous snakes 
aleng the Amazon, the largest crocodiles in 
the world, five or six species of beasts which 
will attack man, and goodness knows how 
many kinds of bugs and ants and worms 
which make life miserable. The things we 
had most to dread, however, were the 
jaguar, the serpents, the natives, and the 
crocodile. They seemed leagued against. us 
from the very start. 

We had a steam launch and two yawls for 
exploration where the steamer would not go, 
and there were six of us out in the launch one 
day, making soundings in a great bend, when 
a monster crocodile rese to the surface close 
beside us, lunged. forward, and had his head 
and one leg over the gunwale before any one 
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saw him. The engineer had a hatchet with- 
in reach, and with this he gave the reptile 
such a blow as made him draw off and sink 
out of sight. The launch had scarcely righted 
herself, however, when a full dozen more of 
the saurians rose to the attack. We should 
have been capsized and every man devoured 
alive had we been in one of the yawls. As 
it was, we drove ahead at full speed and out- 
ran them, though some of them pursued us 
for half a mile, and we were nearly swamped 
with the water splashed into the boat. A 
few days later, oue afternoon as the steamer 
came to anchor in a channel, the anchor 
must have dropped among a bed of sleeping 
crocodiles. They rose all about us, hissing 
and splashing, and this excitement brought 
up others, until sixty-six enormous big fel- 
lows were to be counted at one time. They 
attacked the steamer with the utmost fury, 
and, while their efforts were harmless, their 
struggles rocked her as if she were at sea in 
agale. A fuse shell was prepared in a keg, 
together with three pounds of lose powder, 
and at a proper time the keg was thrown 
overboard. It had drifted a hundred feet 
astern before they saw it and made a rush. 
They had pulled it about five feet under 
water when the explosion came, and a 
full dozen of the saurians must have been 
killed by it. lt was nearly a month after 
that before another one came about the 
steamer, and it looked to us as if couriers 
had. been sent up and down with the news 
that we were an enemy to be avoided. 
On another occasion one of these monsters 
did us a good turn. I had charge of one of 
the yawls, which was sounding a channel. 
The men at the oars were pulling slowly 
against the current, while the one handling 
the lead was casting and calling out, when 
zip! came a dart from a blowgun, passing 
just over our heads. We knew what it was 
from the sound it made, but we could not 
tell from whence it came. Either shore was 
too far off for a dart to reach us. Over our 


'- starboard bow as we pulled ahead was a 


long thin tongue reaching out from the right 
hand shore and ending in a pile of driftwood. 
This tongue had been created by drifting 
trees grounding on the bottom and the silt 
collecting to make a bar.- I stood up in the 
boat and took a long look, but could see 


‘nothing. I ought to have been able to de- 


tect even a rabbit anywhere on that tongue 
or drift, as there were no bushes, but noth- 
ing whatever was in sight. I was in the act 


of sitting down, almost satisfied that we. had 
been deceived. when a second arrow whisked 
so close to my cheek that I thought a bird 
had darted for my eye. 

** A close call, sir, and it was a poisoned 
dart at that!’’ said one of the men as I 
dropped back into my seat, 

‘‘The infernal wretch must be in that 
driftwood; though I can’t see him!” added 
the man with the lead line. 

We held the boat stationary and prepared 
to signal t» the steamer, which was a mile 
below, when all of a sudden a fifteen-foot 
crocodile landed on the tongue of land and 
began crawling towards the driftwood. He 
had just reached this pile when a native, 
who had been skillfully concealed, rose up 
with a cry of despair. He had a reed or 
blowgun in his hand, and he made frantic 
motions to us to save him. We were con- 
sulting what to do when the crocodile. made 
a rush, drove him off the pile, and followed 
after to catch him in the water. As we saw 
nothing of the man after that, we felt posi- 
tive of his horrible fate, though we had no 
sympathy to waste. 

Perhaps no instance of the destructive 
power of a six-pounder can be recorded to 
match the one I am about to relate. We 
were about forty miles above the sea, and 
had come to anchor about pistol shot from 
the shore, which was here entirely clear of 


‘bushes, when we were suddenly greeted by 


a flight of arrows and darts from a grove 
over our port quarter. We knew from the. 
number of missiles that there must be fifty 
natives bunched there. They had not waited 
to see who we were or what we wanted, but 
had sent out a challenge to battle before our 
anchor was fairly buried in the mud. As 
our mission was one of peace, we sheltered 
ourselves and made no reply for some time. 
This simply emboldened thé fellows, who | 
doubtless comprised some war party passing 
up or down, and they shot so many arrows 
and darts inte the steamer that her port side 
literally bristled with them. It was at 
length decided to teach them a lessson, and 
the captain ordered the six-pounder on that 
side cast loose and loaded with shell. This 
was done under cover of a screen provided 
for the purpose, and when all was ready the 
gun was aimed at the centre of the grove 
and fired. One loud, long wail followed the 
explosion, and then we heard no more of 
the natives. An hour later, when we landed 
to secure some wild fruit, we found fourteen 
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dead and dying natives in the grove—all the 
work of that one shell, which had exploded 
in the midst of the crowd. In this case, too, 
the news seemed to spread with great rapid- 
ity, for we were not annoyed again for 
months. 
The jaguar of the Amazon is also called a 
. Cougar, a puma, and a panther, and he seems 
to be one and the same beast, no matter 
what the name. He is lithe, fierce, and 
vigilant, and an enemy to be dreaded by even 
the best-armed men. We often saw pumas 
on the shores or crouched in trees, and now 
and then floating past us on drifting logs, 
and their far-reaching cries were always to 
be heard at night, if we lay within a mile of 
a jungle. The only man we had killed in 
the two years met his fate at the hands of a 
jaguar and under’ singular circumstances. 
We had wooded onthe right-hand shore, and 
then paid out our rope cable, by which we 
were fast to a tree, to be safe from a cave-in 
during the night. The anchor watch for the 
night consisted of only one man, relieved at 
intervals of four hours. 
The man who went on at midnight had 
been on duty only half an hour when a cave- 
in took place. A strip of the bank, which 
was four feet above water when we turned 
in, dropped into the river, and with it the 
tree to which we were fast. The tree fell 
directly over the bows of the boat, but only 
its top coming aboard, and that without 
‘doing any great damage. We heard the 
man’s shouts of alarm, but before any one 
had turned out it was all over with him. A 
jaguar had been hidden in the tree-top, and 
_as the tree fell he came aboard with it and 
at once sprang upon the watchman. He had 
the man by the throat and was sucking his 
bidod'as we turned out and finished him. 
- We dreaded the snakes more than all the 
rest, as they were to be met with on the 
water as well as on the shore. Go where 
you would you could not run amiss of them, 
and every species seemed more inclined to 
fight than’ run. On one occasion we came 
to a beautiful stretch of shore, and the nat- 
uralist and botanist were landed from my 
boat. We lay for them at the bank, under 
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the shade of a great tree, and as soon as the 
boat was secure the men stretched them- 
selves out on the thwarts to sleep. I had 
brought along a fish line and a double-bar- 
reled shot-guu. Not caring to accompany 
the gentlemen in their walk ashore, I pro- 
ceeded to cast in my hook and await results. 
Ten minutes had passed, and we were all very 
quiet, when I felt a sudden thump, followed 
by a yell and a struggle. On alimb ten feet 
over our heads a boa constrictor had been 
lying. He selected the man lying on the 
forward thwart for his victim, and made a 
dart for him. That serpent had never seen 
a yawl boat before, and he made a very 
natural mistake. In trying to fling a coil . 
around the sailor he included the thwart in 
his grip. It was a moment of excitement. 
You can judge of the power he possessed 
when I tell you that he almost lifted boat 
and all clear of the water, and the only rea- 
son he didn’t pull us up to the limb was be- 


_ cause the thwart gave way under the strain 


and flew up as if sent from a spring-board. 
The sailor didn’t get caught, but he felt the 
folds of the serpent, heard a hiss in his ear, 
and rolled overboard into the water. The 
others leaped ashore, and I was left alone in 
the stern of the boat with the snake almost 
above me. 

When the serpent discovered that he had 
a piece of board in his coils instead of a live 
sailor he let it drop, and began looking about 
for another victim. The sailors called to me 
to hurry ashore, but I knew that he would 
drop on me if I made a movement to do so. 
I cocked the gun and held it ready to fire, 


while the men ashore, who could see him 
. better than I could, kept me informed of the 


serpent’s movements. He crawled from 
branch to branch, seemingly confused, but 
at length he came back to the former spot 
and made ready for a dart at me. I got 
sight of his head as he waved it to and fro, 
and by a lucky shot blew it to pieces. Most 
of his body at once fell to the earth, but his 
tail had such a grip on the limb that four of 
us could not pull it loose. He measured 
twenty-three feet long, and. evidently had 
the muscular power to crush the largest ox. 
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SKETCHES. 


BY Cc. A. DAWSON. 


’ 
N the far village by the shining sea, 
Where the white sails, snow-gleaming in the 
light, 
Creep up the tidal river to the quay, 
And land the glistening captures of the night; 
_At the shading to a close 
Of the brightness of the day, 
Have you forgotten, Lady Rose, 
Our meeting on the lonely way? 


Beyond the dreamy townlet, where the trees 
With linked branches, golden shadows spread ; 
Where sweet wind-flowers bend before the breeze, 
And many an arum lifts her hooded head ; 
Where the early primrose blows, 
Long we lingered, loath to part; 
Have you forgotten, Lady Rose, 
Our earnest converse, heart to heart? 


The mossy stonework of the ancient span 
That bridged the clear brown waters of the 
stream, 
Where round the stepping-stones the eddies ran, 
And slipped away with many a sunny gleam. 
Still beside the river grows 
Starry-eyed forget-me-not ; 
Have you forgotten, Lady Rose, 
The drooping, faintly colored knot? 


In the home-garden, where the ivy crept 
Around the ruined coping of the wall, 
When in mine own your trembling hand I kept, 
And in the silence heard the night-bird's call; 
Drear and cold the evening’s close, 
Sorrow of an adverse fate; 
Have you forgotten, Lady Rose, 
That parting by the wicket gate? 


A BARNEGAT LEGEND. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


NE dark, stormy night, in the early part 
of the present century, three men 
stood together on Barnegat Beach. They 
were Job West, Hugh Green, and Stephen 
Brewer. Job and Hugh were men well past 
middle lifé, and their faces were so hardened 
and seamed by the many gales they had 
braved that all traces of human feeling were 
battered out of them. But Stephen was 
much younger. In fact, he had just crossed 
the threshold of manhood, and in his face, 
though bronzed and weather-beaten, could 
still be seen some glimmer of the soul-light 
within. They had been watching the beach 
for several hours, but the storm had in- 
creased to such blinding fury that they were 
about to abandon the patrol. ’ 
“Thar ain’t no use,”’ said Job West, “a 
stayin’ out in this yer gale, fur if anything 
did come on, yer couldn’t see it, or git to it 
in this yer sea. Whew!” as an extra strong 
blast swept by, dashing the sharp rain in his 
face. ‘Did you ever see such a dirty night? 
Blast me, if it hain’t blowed out the beacon! 
That’s the first time I ever seed that. Yer 
couldn’t hev fixed her well, Steve.” 


“But I did!” said Steve. And it was. 


blazin’ like mad five minutes ago. Wasn’t 
it, Hugh?” 

‘“* Ay, lad; but that doan’t make no differ- 
ince now. It are gone, sure, and yer best 
haste to build it ag’in, or some poor devil 
may lose his way in the dark.” 

Steve strode off to where the beacon had 
been burning. He soon reached the spot, 
and saw to his astonishment that some human 
power, and not the storm, had put out the 
fire, for the brands were scattered im all 
directions. 

With a muttered oath of amazement he 
gathered them up again, and had just struck 
a light on his flint, when a hand was laid on 
his arm. He dropped the flint, and turned 
quickly to face a young girl, who, wrapped 
in a shawl, stood quivering at his side. — 

“* Nancy! ” he cried, ‘* what in God’s name 
fetched yer out this time o’ night, in this yer 
storm ?”’ 

“The beacon, Steve,” she replied, half 
gasping. “The beacon! It wouldn’t let 
me sleep! I’ve been a rollin’ and a tossin’ 
in bed for hours, Every time I’d shet my 
eyes I’d see it a blazin’ up, and every time 
the wind whistled around the house I’d hear 
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the cries and yells of the dyin’ folks it had 
drawnon. OSteve, if yer love me, fer God’s 
sake doan’t yer light it ag’in ter-night! ”’ 

The girl buried her face in her hands. 
Steve stared stupidly at her. Nancy West 
was his betrothed wife. He had long known 
that her sympathies were not with the 
wreckers, but never suspected that she 
would do anything like this, and he could 
not comprehend it. Stephen was not es- 
sentially abad man. Had any one suggested 
to him to murder a man, he would have 
made him rue the insult; but trained from 
childhood to consider the wealth that sailed 
the ocean his lawful prey, he looked upon 
stranding a ship as a hunter does upon 
bringing down adeer. If human lives were 
lost it was only a part of the drama, not his 
fault. 

Nancy lifted up her face to him, and a 
fair, sweet face it was, with deep blue eyes, 
and long light hair that had escaped from 
the shaw] and was streaming in the wind. 

“Yer won’t light it, Steve! I know yer 
won’t!” 

Steve’s brow clouded. 

“It ’pears to me, Nance, you air makin’ a 
terrible fuss over nothing. If this war any 
new thing thar might be some sense in it; 
but you’ve seed it since yer was a baby, and 
like’s not hev helped the old man light it, 
yourself!” 

“T know it, Steve, and God forgive me for 
it! But don’t yer do it ag’in to-night, for 
something tells me it will —s us black 
sorrow.”’ 

She clasped her hande on his arm, and 
sobbed. 

“Nance, you are clear daft! What will 
the old man 

_ Boom! boom! came rolling over the black 

water, followed by a flash of light. Stephen 
sprang to his feet and looked eagerly out 
into the darkness, while Nancy sank down 
on her knees inthe wet sand. 

Boom! boom! again. And by the flash 
that followed he now saw the masts and rig- 
ging of a large ship faintly outlined against 
the sky. He turned to Nancy. 

**Go home, girl. The beacon won’t be lit 
again to-night. There’s a ship on the bar, 
and I must go, back to the men. Come, 
Nancy, git up and go, like a goof girl.” 

He hurried back to where he had left Job 
and Hugh. They hailed him eagerly. 

** Halloo, Steve! did yer see her?” cried 
Job. 
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‘Yes. She’s a full-rigged ship, an’ looks. 
as how she’s on the outer bar. Hark ye!” 
And a wild, shrill wail of despair rose above 
the gale. 

She’s inside the bar,’ said Hugh, “ or 
we never could hear that.’’ 

Again the cry rang through the air, fol- 

lowed by another gun; and by this flash 
they saw a large ship lying to- 
shore, just inside the bar. 
“Yes, she are inside,’ said Job. ‘* She's 
a beauty. Looks like a Spaniard, I think. 
There will be rich pickin’ for us if the waves 
don’t break her up before morning.” .- 

After this no sounds were heard from the | 
ship. The waves had evidently done their 
worst to the ill-fated souls on her. The 
guns had aroused the village, and soon a 
large crowd was collected on the beach, as 
eager for prey as buzzards on a hattle-field. 
Toward morning the storm abated, and at 
dawn it ceased. The waves still ran moun- 
tain high, but above them showed the dis- 
mantled hull of the ship. 

In spite of the remonstrance of the crowd, 
Job and his mates proceeded to get their 
boat ready to go out to her. 

‘Yer air crazy men, clean daft,” said a 
white-haired wrecker. ‘No boat kin live in” 
them rollers.’’ 

“ We'll try it any how,” said Job; “and if 
we go under we'll hev plenty of company 
with the poor divils that went last night. 
Hurry up, mates.” 

And in a few moments the boat, a strong, 
light skiff, lay on the sand ready to launch. 

** Steady there, Steve,’ cried Hugh. “ The 
next slack is our chance. Bear a firm hand, 
man.”’ 

“ Ay, ay,’’ replied Steve, as he bent over 
the boat; but at this moment a form parted 
the crowd and came to his side. It was 
Nancy. Her face was pale and wan, and 
her clothes soaked with rain. She had evi-— 
dently not been home since Stephen left 
her. 

“Steve! Steve!’? she whispered. “A 
word with yer before you go. If yer find a 
livin’ bein’ on that ere ship, for ther sake of 
the mother who bore yer, save it!” 

“Heave away, mates! All together, 
now!” cried Job. 

. Nancy fell back. The boat shot forward, 
and the next instant it was lost to sight be-~ 
hind a huge wave. The crowd watched 
breathlessly, But the men knew their work. 


‘The boat rose to sight and then disappeared: 
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again and again, till at last it was beyond 
the breakers, and its crew was pulling 
steadily for the wreck. They soon reached 
it, and climbed to the deck. It was a dis- 
mal sight. Sails, ropes, and shattered spars, 
all tangled together, lay in huge heaps, but 
not a human form was visible. All had 
either been swept off by the waves, or had 
perished by taking to the life-boats, which 
were gone. The ship had already sunken 
so deeply into the sand that it lay stationary, 
and the three men walked around congratu- 
lating themselves on their luck. A few 

minutes on deck satisfied them, and they 
' descended into the cabin. Here a sight of 
magnificent ruin met them. Furniture and 
fixtures of the richest kind lay around all 
torn and broken. Job’s eyes sparkled. __ 

“She is a Spaniard. I knowed it. I bet 
yer there is sacks of gold stored in this yer 
cabin. Ha, what is that?” as a faint ery, 
like that of a babe, fell on their ears. 

“A young un, by thunder!” said Hugh. 
“Whatkinitbe?” | 

Again the cry sounded; and guided by it, 
they opened a state-room door, and found 
there, lashed fast to the birth, a woman 
and babe. Both were alive. The men 
looked*at them in silence, and the woman 
said in English:— 

“Thank God! Help has come at last, and 
I am saved!” 

Then Steve drew his knife and began to 


cut the cords, but Job caught his hand, say- 
ing:— 


“Hold on, lad! Not so fast. We ain’t 


quite ready to take that lady up yit. She’ll 
hev te wait till we fix things a bit. Come 
out inter the cabin a minute.’’ 

They returned to the cabin. ; 

Well,’ continued Job, “this is a bad 
go. What’s best to be done with ’em?”’ 

“Put ’em whar they can’t tell no tales,” 
said Hugh, ‘‘ That’s the best place for sech 
like; eh, Steve ?” 

In Steve's ears rang Nancy’s parting 
words: ‘‘ If yer find a livin’ bein’ on that 
yer ship, fur the sake of the mother who 
bore yer, save it.”” And here lay a mother 
and a helpless babe. A cold feeling closed 
around his heart, and a lump rose in his 


Nt He tried to speak, but Job stopped 
m 


“Yes, that’s it, and a plank road is the ~ 


best to send her by. Yergit it ready, Hugh, 
while Steve and me cut her loose.” 


And he and Steve went back to the state- 
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room and cut the woman loose, They lifted 
her to her feet. She could scarcely stand, 
but the babe was fresh and bright, and, un- 
awed by the strange faces, it laughed and 
crowed. The innocent trust struck home to 
Steve’s heart, and once more he tried to 
speak; but again he was stopped by Job 
saying :— 

“*Yer take the young un, Steve, while I 
help her up. Kin yer walk, now?” 

«Tl try,” said she, and then clasping her 
hands, ‘‘ Oh, sir, God himself has sent you 
tome. I thought I should die in this dread- 
ful place. If gold can repay you, you shall 
be rich for this.” 

Job did not answer her, but seizing her 
arm, he half led, half carried her to the deck, 
Here Hugh waited at the foot of a long 
plank that he had put over the side of the 
ship so that one end hung over the sea, Job 
brought the woman to it. 

“Do yer think yer kin carry the young 
un and walk up that ere plank ter git inter © 
the boat?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ and clasping her babe to her 
breast she tottered forward. 

Steve,” said Hugh, give her a lift.’ 

Pale and trembling, Steve grasped her 
arm and helped her up the fatal plank. 

On, on they went! The plank trembled, 
another step and the balance point was 
passed. It dripped over the water. A wild 
shriek rang out, and then the waves closed 
over mother and babe! 

A thrill of horror ran through the three 
murderers, and they looked at each other 
with white faces. But it was only for a mo- 
ment. Then Job West’s hardihood came 
forward, and he burst into a harsh iaugh. 

‘¢ Wall, tbat was done good and quick. I 
reckon she won’t give us no trouble ’less the 
dead come back, and I ain’t never seed 
nothin’ of that sort yit. And now, mates, 
let’s git ter work.” . 

Hugh echoed Job’s laugh, but Steve could 
not. The grip on his heart grew tighter, 
and Nancy’s words rang louder in his ears. 
But he followed the pair to the cabin, and 
they begun their work of pillage. 

The ship was indeed a rich prize. Inde- 
pendent of the cargo, which was valuable, 
the baggage of theeill-fated passengers was 
stored with riches. In the state-room of 
the poor woman alone, were. jewels of 
almost priceless worth, These the men 
divided among themselves, and then pro- - 
ceeded to secure all the gold they could, for 
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the surf was fast going down, and other 
boats were leaving the shore, and the ship 
would soon be the property of the village; 
but they had gained the lion’s share, of 
both spoil and crime, and were content. 


Two years had passed since the night of 
the wreck. Stephen and Nancy had long 
been married, and a six-months’ babe 
laughed in its cradle. They were prosperous 
in worldly things, and their cottage held 
more creature comforts than any other iu 
the village. But its inmates were not happy. 
Stephen was sadly changed. He found no 
happiness in his wife and babe, and was sel- 
dom in his home, but spent his time, when 
not on the water, in the village tavern. 
There he would stay all the long night, leav- 
ing Nancy to watch and wait, with a heart 
full of the sickening anguish that only a wife 
can feel, till dawn came, when he would re- 
turn, with unsteady step and flushed face, 
to threw himself on the bed, sleep heavily a 
few hours, and then be off again. Nor was 
this all her trouble. Her father, too, had 
lost his old self. He had always been a hard 

“man to his fellows, but to her he was the 
most tender, affectionate parent. Now this 
was gone. The scowl never left his face. 
He avoided her and her babe, and when he 
did not go to the tavern with Steve, he would 

-take a bag of provisions and spend days in 
his boat on the bay, but he never went on 
the ocean. 

Poor Nancy’s life was very dark, and the 
‘weight of her short twenty years had worn 
deep furrows in her brow. But with a true 
wife’s devotion, she hugged her baby closer, 
and hoped that brighter days would come. 
The second anniversary of the wreck was 
near at hand, when one morning, as Nancy 
sat at breakfast with Steve and her father, a 
neighbor rushed in and announced that 
Hugh Green had just been found hanging 
in an old hut, cold and dead. 

Nancy shrieked and threw up her hands, 
and the men sat silent with blanched faces. 
The woman went on:— 

““T ain’t much tuk back by it, fur yer know 
Hugh’s been kinder half off this long time. 
Sort o’ acted as if he was scared all the 
time, and was afeared to be alone. Thar 
they go now, Nauicy, takin’ him home.” 

And the two women, drawn by the mor- 
bid curiosity of their class, ran out to look 
after the crowd. As they disappeared, Job 
spoke. 


- can’t tech our’n! 
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“* She’s ketched poor Hugh first. I won- 
der how long afore she’ll git us! Don’t she 
never come fur you, Steve?” 

The sweat stood on Steve’s forehead. 

**Come for me! Great Ged! she ain’t 
never away from me a minit, nor hasn’t been 
since that cussed day. And now it ain’t 
only me, but she’s after the baby! I never 
look at the cradle that she hain’t a stendin’ 
by it, with her white arms stretched out, a 
sayin’,*‘Come.’ That’s why I go away so 
much. I know she won’t leave me, and if I 
take her off, she can’t be after the young 
un. Talk about your brimstone hells! They 
Eh, father? ”’ 

Job laughed his hard laugh. 

“Tech it! Id like to git into it a spell,. 
jest to rest! 
his hands now, and achucklin’ overus. But 
he won’t hev the laugh long, for she’ll fetch 
me soon, curse her.”’ 

Here Nancy returned, and the men took 
their hats and left the house. The day 
passed away, and neither of them returned, 
and as night closed in the wind began to 
rise, as for a storm. Nancy brought in a 
large pile of wood, and after eating her lone- 
ly supper, settled herself for the long weary 
night she knew was before her. She did 
not go to bed, for the excitement of the day 
had so unsettled her nerves that she knew 
sleep was impossible. The baby lay calm 
and peaceful in his cradle, and she sat down 
beside him to watch the old Dutch clock, 
the spoil from a long-ago wreck, tell the 
hours till daylight. Then she heard, not 
Steve’s familiar step, but the sound of ‘sev- 
eral feet approaching the house. She hast- 
ened to open the door, and saw two of the 
neighbors bearing between them the form 


of her husband. They had found him lying” 


insensible on the beach, soaked by the rain, 
having evidently been there all night. They 
laid him on his bed, and when after several 
hours he came out of the stupor, it was to 


I’ll bet old Hugh is a rubbin’. 


rave in delirium. He lay in this condition 


for ten days, and Nancy watched over him, 
hearing him say words that froze her blood 
with horror, and-cut the lines still deeper on 
her brow. Her father returned.a few days 
after Stephen’s illness, but his presence so 
infuriated the sick man that he could not go 
near him, and Nancy had only such help as 
the neighbors could give. Of this she ac- 
cepted but little, for she did not wish 
strangers to hear Steve’s raving. The tenth 


day Steve seemed better, and when night 7 
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closed in he slept calmiy, and Nancy sat 
down by the cradle and also fell asleep. 
She was very tired and slept soundly, till a 
blast of cold air in her face aroused her. 
She started up. The cottage door stood wide 
open, and the damp night wind was blowing 
in. Her first thought was Stephen. She 
looked at the bed. He was gone. Half 


. stupid with fright, she then turned to the 


cradle, Great God! It was empty! She 
stood a moment, frozen with horror, and 
then with the cry of a wounded panther, she 
rushed out of the cottage. It took but afew 
minutes to arouse the neighbors for a search. 
They decided to go to the beach first; and 
they were right, for they had gone but a 
short distance when they saw something 
white lying in the path. It was the baby’s 
blanket. Nancy seized it and hugged it to 
her heart, and they hurried on. They 
reached the spot where the boats lay. 
Steve’s was gone; but he had not taken it 
to the water. A deep furrow in the sand 
showed that he had dragged it up the beach. 
This they followed till-it was opposite the 
old hull that still lay on the bar, and there 
it disappeared in the sea. There was a full 
moon in the heavens, but the thick clouds :o 
shrouded it that it gave but faint light, and 
the little group vainly strained their eyes to 
discover the boat that could not be far off. 
Suddenly the clouds parted and the moon 


came out, casting a broad stream of silver 


over the sea, and in the middle of it, poised 
on the top of a wave, they saw the boat! A 
shout went up. Another boat was run to 
the water, and four strong arms were ready 
to launch it, when Nancy sprang in, almost 
crazy with terror. 

“Let me go, men,” she pleaded. “TI 
won’t be in yer way, an’ it’s my man and 
baby, yer know!”’ 

She crouched down in the bow, and the 
next moment they were bounding over the 
Waves. On, on they went! Those four 
strong arms must surely gain on the two 
weak ones; but Steve was doing good work. 
The clouds were scattering, and the muon 
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shone out steadily. But afew lengths now 
lay between the boats. 

“Call to him, Nance,” said one of the 
men. ‘ He hain’t seed us yit.” 

Nancy rose and called:— 

** Steve! Steve!” 

He heard her and turned his head. He 
held his oars a moment, and then, with a 
wild laugh, he bent to them again, and the 
boat shot up to the side of the wreck. He 
dropped the oars, and catching the babe from 
the bottom of the boat, seized the ? 
ladder that hung over the side of the ship, 
and began toclimb up. A piteous cry from 
the babe smote their ears. 

Nancy flung out her arms and groaned. 

“Oh, men, for God’s sake, pull hard!’” 
she cried. 

But the oars hung motionless in the air, 
and Nancy’s arms stiffened in their outward 
stretch. There, on the outward side of the 
wreck, rose from the water the form of @ 
woman; long, dripping robes hung about 
her, and a mass of dark hair fell over her 
shoulders. One arm tightly clasped a babe 


to her breast. The other was stretched out 


to Stephen. A moment she stood there; 
then a terrible shriek rang through the air, 
and the figure, Stephen, and the babe were 
gone! 

And with a despairing echo, Nancy fell to 
the bottom of the boat. 


As soon as the men could shake off their 


horror they pulled slowly back to the shore. 
Nancy was lifted tenderly from the boat and 
restored to life. But the terrible agony had 
done its work. Her reason was gone, and, 
although she lived many years after, a ray 
of light was never seen in her eyes, or a 
smile on her lips, and she was known through 
the country far around as ‘Poor daft 
Nancy.” 

Job’s fate was unknown. The day after 
Steve’s death, he went out on the bay in his 
boat, and neither boat nor man were ever 
seen again. 

And thus ends the tale they tell at Barne- 
gat still. 
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REDPATH. 
A ROMANCE OF EARLY FRONTIER LIFE. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER X. | 
. & SACRIFICE TO THE CORN-SPIRIT. 


IGNON and the black intended to fol- 

low the directions of Brion to a letter; 
‘but notwithstanding his instructions to keep 
to the right, Balaam unwittingly took the 
left side of the hill. They had made half 
the circuit of the hill before the conse- 
quences of their inattention were apparent. 
A yell recalled Balaam to the outer waking 
world, rudely, it must be confessed, but ef- 
fectually. Mignon was the first to realize 
the misfortune that had befallen them. She 
perceived around her a circle ef dusky men, 
armed with spears, knives and guns; she 
‘had fallen into an ambuscade, of Indians. 
‘The discovery was one to try the firmest 
Balaam, seeing a red hand grasp 
‘his horse’s bridle, thought it time to bestir 
‘himself; with a sweep of his long arm he 
felled the offender, then disengaging a small 
axe which was secured at his saddle, and in 
‘the use of which he was practiced, he struck 
down another savage, and prepared for a 
sturdy defence of his mistress. Enraged 
~at his resistance, they swarmed upon him in 
overwhelming numbers, with loud vindictive 
whoops. 

For a time the giant strength of the black 
‘prevailed, his weapon gleaming around him 
in rapid circles, scattering his foes; but anon 
a hatchet hurled by a warrior took effect 
upon his head. The faithful negro cast a 
despairing look at Mignon, and lost his seat 
in the saddle; but when upon the ground 
he sprang up and shook himself like a lion; 
then even Mignon believed he might prove 
unconquerable. He struck a few blows, 
‘then sunk upon one knee; yet continuing to 
resist and defy them in his own peculiar 
way. Perceiving that his strength was fail- 
dng, he turned his eyes toward his beloved 
mistress. 

‘The red niggers hab fixed me—God bless 
“ye, missy! ’’ he said, and fell forward upon 
his face. The infuriated savages would have 
mangled and mutilated his body, but their 
-chief commanded them to desist, adding 


that cowards might be hacked and cut in 
pieces, but not brave men who sell their 
lives dearly. This humane Indian, however, 
did not waive the established usage of his 
race, and in a moment held up poor Balaam’s 
scalp, At the sight of this reeking trophy 
Mignon swooned. When she recovered, she 
was seated at the foot of a tree, her body 
supported by the trunk. The natives were 
grouped together a few paces distant, speak- 
ing earnestly in their own dialect, which 
sounded harsh and horrible to Mignon. 
There seemed to be a division of opinion 
among them, which was finally settled, as 
she judged by the altered tone of their 
voices. The chief came and leoked at her 
attentively. 


‘¢ You wear,”’ said he, in English so broken 


that we shall not attempt to give it verbatim, 
“the garb of a princess of the Blackfoot 
nation, but your skin is pale. The Blackfoot 
and the Crow are enemies; they hate each 
other—they go to war and take scalps—they 
put their prisoners todeath. Paleface wom- 
an, you must die! ”’ 

“Do the warriors of the Crow nation 
wage war upon women?” asked Mignon, 
striving to rally her courage. 

““They destroy their enemies,” 
the chief, 

‘*Enemies are those who take the war- 
path; the women of the paleface nation 
never go upon the war-path—they love peace 
and remain at home.’’ 

“Then why art thou here?” said the 
chief, quickly. 

‘** Not to take life, but to save it,”” Mignon 
answered, 

“Like all your craven race, you shrink 
from death.” 

“And why should I not? Am I not 
young, and does not the young heart cling to 
existence? Women die well when the 
Great Spirit calls; but they draw back from 
violence and blood.” 

‘*The Great Spirit calls you now.” 

** ] cannot hear him.” 

** He calls you through my voles; he bids 
you get ready.” 
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‘‘The Crows are cowards, or they would 
not kill women; brave men hold such deeds 
in horror,” rejoined Mignon. 

“Pale maiden, it is better to die young 
than old. If you go to the land of souls now 
you will remain young and heautiful for- 
ever; but if you live till you are old and 
wrinkled, you will enter that country as 
such, and continue so.”’ 

“Hear me. I have a father who has 
much gold; he has a trading-house beyond 
yonder mountains where he keeps the things 
most valued by redmen; go there with me, 
and you shall be made rich above all your 
tribe.” 

The Indian paused a moment as if medi- 
tating upon what he had heard, and Mignon 
began to hope. 

“You shall have guns that never miss 
their aim, ammunition to last your lifetime, 
blankets that defy the snows of the coldest 
winter, and horses that are swifter than the 
antelope and stronger than the buffalo. 
With these you can make war upon the 
Blackfeet, and conquer them.” 

“Palefaces have artful tongues, and the 
redman cannot tell when they speak the 
truth. What you say sounds well, but you 
might lead us into the strong forts of the 
whites, where we should be slain by the 
thunder of the great guns. I have listened 
to you too long. The corn-spirit requires 
an offering, and he will not be content save 
with a young and beautiful maiden such as 
thou art.” y 

* Will the manner of my death be pain- 
ful ?”’ Mignon asked. 

** White maiden, it will be painful, but not 
of long duration,” said the Crow. “In the 
land of souls you will forget your sufferings, 
and rejoice to see the corn growing green 
and tall to feed our hungry children.”’ 

Tt is horrible!’ exclaimed Mignon. 

‘It is nought compared to the torture of 
three days, when three fires are lighted, and 
all the arts of inflicting pain are exhausted,” 
he replied, his face glowing with savage 
ferocity at the recollection of the scenes he 
had witnessed. 

With these worde he left her and issued 
orders which she could not understand. 
Presently she was placed upon her horse, 
and the party set off toward the mountains. 
Mignon turned a last lingering look toward 
the hill where she had expected to find 
friends and safety. She submitted to her 
captors with the helpless passivity of despair, 
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her bowed head and drooping form testify-— 
ing to her despondency. 

The Indians did not address her, and the 
trail to the nearest Crow village was traced 
silently. Tallbear, the chief, kept near her 
person, setting an example of taciturnity, 
which was followed by his warriors. They 
pressed forward without stopping, though 
their progress was slow. The gloomiest 
hight that Mignon ever experienced ap- 
proached, and with it came clouds and a 
shower of rain, attended with thunder and 
lightning. Tallbear ordered a halt, watching 
the heavens with anxious expression. 

“ The Great Spirit is angry,” said Mignon, 
hoping to turn the elemental strife to her 
advantage. 

** Yes,” answered the chief, “he is angry 
because the sacrifice is delayed.” 

‘Not so; but for the reason that such a 
fearful rite is contemplated. While rebuk- 
ing your wickedness with the thunder and 
lightning, he at the same time gives you 
rain to refresh your corn, and prove to you 
that he can make it grow without your aid.” 

At that instant there was a terrific explo- 
sion, and the red, quivering lightning played 
around them. The ground trembled with 
the violence of tbe concussion. A large 
tree was shivered from its topmost branches 
to the roots, while an Indian who had been 
standing beneath it was stricken lifeless. 
Tallbear was awed. Ignorant of nature and 
her laws, thunder and lightning to him had 
supernatural origin, and indicated the dis- 
pleasure of the Master of Life. 

** Behold,” cried Mignon, “the avenging 
arm of Ged! He has turned his hand 
against you; he has smitten one of your 
braves. He is just, he does well; to him I 
commend my soul. Redman, hear his awful 
voice and tremble! His mighty car is rolling 
through the skies, and the heavens quake. 
He is over our heads—he is seeing us—his 
fires are burning in the air with dreadful 
vehemence.”’ 

While Mignon was speaking, lambent 
flames darting from above played around her 
pale cheeks. Tallbear recoiled, contemplat- 
ing her with pallid visage and parted lips. 

‘** Paleface woman, thou art a great medi- 
cine!’ he exclaimed. 

“Tam,” she resumed, with more impres- 
sive emphasis, ‘“‘ but a perishable creature 
like thee, but I have skill in interpreting the 
will of the Great Spirit. I know what he 
desires of his children; and there is that 
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within that tells me when his power will go 
forth in fearful fury to rebuke bloodthirsty 
warriors, and lay low arrogant chieftains, 
Tallbear, listen]—the Master of Life threat- 
ens! Hear his stern menace in the af- 
frighted heavens! ”’ 

The maiden paused, and peal on peal 
shook the mountains, while electrical flashes 
blazed blendingly around their summits, 
streaming down into the valley below in red- 
hot chains. 

“Tt is thus,” continued Mignon, with 
solemnity, ‘that the God of the white man 
and the red manifests his indignation and 
his might!” 

The braves threw themselves prostrate 
upon the earth, covering their eyes with 
their hands. Tallbear only remained stand- 
ing; he bowed his head upon his breast sub- 
missively, 

** White woman, if the Master of Life is 
augry, what shall Tallbear do to turn aside 
his displeasure ?”’ he asked. 

**T will ask him,’ said Mignon, closing 
her eyes aad crossing her arms upon her 
breast; she remained silent a few moments, 
then addressing the chief, ‘‘The answer is 
(looking steadily at Tallbear), offer no more 
bloody sacrifices to the corn spirit, for their 
is but one God that presides over all things, 
and he is the Master of Life.” 

“Inquire yet again, and ask him what I 
shall do with the paleface woman.’’ 

Mignon perceived that all depended on 
the skillfulness of her reply; she had reached 
the most delicate and critical point of her 
purpose. She closed her eyes and crossed 
her arms again, to gain time to form a fitting 
answer. 

‘Find a woman among your people who 
has lost a daughter, and let her adopt this 
child of the paleface,’’ she said. 

The reply was judicious, for the suspicions 
of Tallbear might have been aroused, had 
she demanded her liberty at once. 

**T will send for our medicine men, and 
they shall fast three days and see if the 
Great Spirit will confirm this,’’ returned the 
Indian. 

“The Master of Life speaks but once to 
man; he never repeats! ” exclaimed Mignon, 
with a dignity and earnestness that were 
wo.adrous to Tallbear, 

‘That is well; he never repeats,” he said, 
then looking searchingly at the captive, 
added, ‘‘ And he never denies!” 

“* And he never denies,” repeated Mignon, 
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in the same tone. ‘‘ But it beeomes the 
awful Deity to remain silent when he has 
once declared his sovereign will to man.” 

‘* Speak again to the Great Spirit, and ask 
if the prisoner will attempt to escape.” 

Mignon saw at once the subtlety of this 
proposition. 

‘*T have done,” she said; ‘* his presence is 
departing—his chariot wheels are rolling 
over the mountains. Be content and hum- 
ble. Speak to me no more—I am dumb.” 
Mignon turned her back to Tallbear, and 
assumed her former silent and hopeless at- 
titude. Tallbear walked away and seated 
himself apart from his braves, apparently in 
a thoughtful mood. 

In half an hour the storm passed; the rain 
ceased falling, the thunder was heard faintly 
rumbling at a great distance, while the light- 
ning blazed against the far-off sky with di- 
minished brightness. 

The party went on again, and in two hours 
drew in sight of a Crow village, in view of 
which they halted, it being their custom 
when they had lost. warriors not to enter 
their village on their return, without an in- 
vitation from the friends of the slain. The 
dogs gave notice of their approach, and in a 
short time the sleepy natives were astir, 
making suitable preparations to receive their 
warriors, who, after considerable delay, were 
formally invited to enter the tewn. Migno 
though an object of much curiosity a 
treated with respect. The tent which the 
unfortunate Balaam had succeeded im secur- 
ing when his mistress left Callard’s encamp- 
ment was taken from the horse upon which” 
it had been carefully packed, and set up for. 
her exclusive use by Tallbear, who clearly 
intended to treat-her with distinction until 
her fate should be decided by the ** medicine 
men.” 

The latter were called together early io 
the morning. The chief made them ac- 
quainted with his original intention of sacri- 
ficing Mignon to placate the corn spirit; 
with what subsequently occurred during the 
storm of thunder, and his own determination 
to refer the matter to those skilled in the 


-ways of the invisible powers, 


‘* Now go,”’ he added, ‘ and have lodges 
built in some lonely spot, and fast according 
to your custom, and thus learn the will of 
the Manito of your people. 

Whether it was that the ‘‘ medicine men” 
had no relish for fasting three days, or 
whether they believed they had been already 


instructed, we are not able to avow; but 
they declared that the Master of Life had 
enlightened their minds in dreams and vi- 
sions; and after a little time, if left undis- 
turbed, they would make known his wishes. 
The three medicine men accordingly with- 
drew to a lodge which every person was for- 
bidden to approach. Presently Mignon 
heard the sound of an Indian drum and 
frantic yells proceeding from the lodge, and 
shuddered to think such wretches were to 
decide her fate. They continued their 
orgies some hours—a period of dreadful 
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anxiety to Mignon, who, solitary in her tent, 


was awaiting the conclusion of the rites. 

Mignon’s father was a Catholic; but she 
had been educated in the Protestant religion, 
in harmony with the views of her deceased 
mother, and she now sought the consolations 
of the Christian faith. She petitioned God 
with that contrite fervor that her condition 
was 80 well calculated to awaken, seeking 
that calm strength and unshrinking fortitude 
he only can impart. 

** Daughter of the paleface, 
voice. 

It was Tallbear who spoke; he had come 
to conduct her to hear the verdict of the 
medicine men. 
sembled on a plateau near their village, in 
close neighborhood to a large field uf corn. 
She followed with modest and melancholy 
mien, her beauty and grace attracting much 
attention and remark. The medicive men 
were in a circle formed by the principal men 
of the village; next the latter were the 
braves, while the third and last ring was 
composed of women and children— a motley, 
clamorous rabble. When Mignon reached 
the central circle where the three prophets 
were awaiting her, ‘Tallbear addressed 
them 

“ What,” he asked, “says the Manito of 
the. Crow nation ?”’ 

“That the love of life is strong, and all 
wish to live to enjoy summer and sunshine.” 

Mignon heard the rejoinder, and though 
she had made up her mind for the worst, 
hope revived a little. ‘‘Summer and sun- 
shine!”” These words had a meaning they 
never before possessed. She could not re- 
frain from raising her eyes towards the 
glorious luminary—the eternal lamp of na- 
ture. The refulgent beams gleamed as 
brightly upon her as in the days of her child- 
hood, before she understood the meaning of 
the word “death.” A gentle breeze from | 


come!’ said a 


She found the Indians as- 


us 


the weet blew on her face and toyed with 
her hair. 

0 God!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ why can I 
not enjoy this forever? Why hast thou 
placed the grave before mortals, and called 
them to a baptism of pain ?”’ 

‘* Go on,”’ said Tallbear. 

** And he added, moreover,”’ resumed the 
spokesman of the medicine men, “‘ that he 
speaketh in thunder and fire; that he cre- 
ateth all things, and causeth the Indian corn 
to grow.” 

‘*‘T am saved!” thought Mignon. ‘ God 
will spare my youth! ”’ 

‘‘ But lest he might some time forget the 
corn, he has given it in charge of a powerful 
spirit, whose duty it is to watch over it night 
and day. The paleface woman has said that 
the Master of Life loveth not blood, but it 
was the God of the white man that told her 
80.” 

‘There is but one God!” said Mignon, 
who saw her last hope passing away. 

“The redman does not serve the God of 
the paleface,” returned the prophet. ‘Every 
nation has its deity and no two are alike. 
We follow the voice of the Great Spirit, and 
no other will we hear.. Behold what he has 
given us! Look at the boundless hunting 
grounds, the mighty plains, the shaded val- 
leys, the green forests, which he has kindly 
bestowed upon us. White woman, the in- 
dian did not make himself, but one greater 
than he made him with all his instincts. 
Can his nature change? Can he be other 
than he is? Who faults him will fault the 
great and eternal Master of Life. See me— 
regard me—study me! I am whatI am, not 
because I had any voice in it, but because a 


_ will stronger than mine, existing before I 


consciouness, willed it so. My face is red— 
my nature is not soft and weak like yours; it 
does not love cities and the arts of your peo- 
ple, it has joy in the hunt and on the war- 
path. And why? Because it was so de- 
creed. I am an Indian, and I[ thank the 
Great Spirit that I am! Thus you see the 
power that created me reconciles me to be 
what I am, therefore he is wise. It is se 
with you. You willact true to your nature, 
and I shall to mine. The manners and cus- 
toms of nations differ. Our ways seem bar- 
barous to you, and yours are contemptible to 
us. Pale girl, the corn-spirit is thirsty—we 
will give him drink.” 
“* Last night the Great lt: sent rain,” 

said Mignon. 
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“ He drinks not water,” said the prophet. 

Oh, it is vain to struggle against fate!” 
exclaimed Mignon. wie 

“Vain indeed!” added the Indian, in a 
deep, sepulchral voice. ‘‘ Could those tow- 
ering mountains have resisted the will that 
placed them there for a barrier between us 
and thé sea? Could the snow have helped 
falling upon their summits? Could you 
have struggled against his hand when he 
took up the dust to form you? Know, oh, 
fair daughter of a hated race! that all things 
are ordered, and not anything can change. 
It being destined that you shall die, how can 
mortal power make you live? Cease to 
struggle, and meet calmly a fate that you 
cannot resist; this is the lesson taught by 
everything in nature. Because you are a 
woman, and your flesh is tender and shrinks 
from pain, the Master of Life sends you an 
easy death.’’ 

The prophet made a sign to Tallbear, who 
approached with a small cord composed of 
the inner bark of a tree. For an instant 
Mignon experienced a fearful shrinking and 
sickening agony of spirit; but conquering 
measurably her weakness, she looked at the 
chief, and demanded, in a voice quite free 
from agitation :— 

‘¢ What is the manner of my death?” 

** Tt is quick and easy; an arrow will pierce 
your bosom, and you will be in the spirit 
land of your fathers before one of yonder 
clouds can pass over the sun’s face,’ he re- 
plied. 

“ It is well; I am ready, but do not muti- 

late my person—bury my body on one of 
yonder high cliffs where the same sun that 
shines upon the wigwam of my father may 
shine upon my ashes,” said Mignon, sub- 
missively. 

-Tallbear came near to bind her hands. 

“ Take away the cord; since there is to be 
“no torture, no protracted agony, to bind me 
were useless. Tell me where to stand, and 
I will present my breast to your marksman,” 

_ “ Pale girl, you have courage,’’ said Tall- 
“bear, in a low tone. “I would save you if 
I could, for your voice has a wondrous 
melody in it, and your beauty is like that of 
the spirit maidens in the far land of souls. 
Maiden, the arrow that enters your bosom 
will give pain to the heart of Tallbear. But 
the Great Spirit is wise. It is better that 
_ you should be taken from my sight.” Then, 
in a louder voice, ‘‘ Daughter of the Long- 
knives, we will not send you unprovided to 


the land of shadows; your horses shall go 
with you, and your beautiful lodge, that you 
may have a horse to ride and a lodge to 
dwell in.” 

Tallbear waved his hand, and the circling 
horde of warriors, women and children 
opened before him, 

** Look!” said he, pointing through the 
narrow lane thus made, “‘ yonder are your 
horses, and your lodge has been taken down 
and packed upon them. When you reach 
the country of spirits, you will not have long 
to wait for your horses; you will find every- 
thing as it was in this world, and the black 
man with the strong arms will be there to 
attend you; he is waiting you now; when he 
sees your large horse, he will hasten to pre- 
pare him for your use, and he will hang your 
little rifle at the saddle, if you should want 
to hunt the deer.” 

Mignon saw the animals at a short dis- 
tance prepared as for a journey. The one 
she usually rode, seeing his mistress, erected 
his ears and neighed—a proof of affection 
which called tears to her eyes. With a part- 
ing glance at the noble creature that had 
borne her uncomplainingly so many miles, 
she submitted herself to the commands of 
Tallbear. 

“Place me quickly, and let it soon be 
over,” she said. 


~ The chief led her to the centre of the 


circle. 
“ This is the spot, here is the bandage to 


_ cover your eyes. Your heart is not big 


enough to see the bow bent and the arrow 
pointed; you will shrink and run away, or 
swoon away with terror.” 

‘*T will do neither; since it is my duty to 
die, I will die as becomes the daughter of 
the great paleface nation.” 

There was a murmur of approbation. 

It is good,” said Tallbear. Then, in a 
whisper; ‘‘ Never had the corn-spirit a more 
beautiful offering. Your eyes are like 
those of the deer when the hunter’s knife is 


at his throat, hanging over its small neck. -} 


Pale girl, you have power over Talldear! ” 

The Indian gazed a moment at Mignon 
with softened expression—his strong hand 
trembled while placing her in the attitude 
deemed fitting—and more than once he hesi- 
tated and looked at the horses; some half- 
formed purpose appeared to agitate him. 

“* Maiden, be firm—the way'to the land of 
souls is toward the west, and your swift 
horses will fly like birds along the path.” 
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With a heavy breath much like a sigh of 
regret, the chief left Mignon, who stood}with 
her face toward this open space in the circle. 
The ribbon or scarf of high colored stuff 
which covered the upper portion of her per- 
son, was suffered to fali a little upon the left 
side, while over the breast she placed the 
gift of Ravenclaw—a raven wrought in 
feeads. 


** Let your bowman aim at this; my heart — 


iis beneath it,” she said, with a calmness 
that surprised the grim warriors, and raised 
another hum of admiration. 

A sinewy Indian walked through the liv- 
ing avenue and appeared at the margin of 
the second circle. He carried a long bow in 
his right hand, which, when held vertically 
beside him, with one end resting upon the 
ground, reached higher than his head. His 
quiver, slung over his bare and brawny 
shoulder, contained but a single arrow 


- pointed with bone. He came with a lithe 


and dignified step, and stopping at the 
proper spot, stood erect before Mignon a few 
yards distant. She heard his coming, and 
there was a quickened motion of the snowy 
globe which was to be his mark. He glanced 
inquiringly at Tallbear. The latter saw him 
not; with folded arms, compressed lips, and 
heaving chest, he was looking at Mignon. 
The red archer remained motionless; sud- 
denly Tallbear turned towards him; his face 
was flushed, there were beads of perspiration 
on his forehead, he made a hasty gesture to 
the Indian who was waiting his orders; he 
took the arrow from the quiver and fitted it 
to the string. Mignon stirred not, trembled 
not, though conscious of the movement. 
The archer now paused with the shaft 
leveled at the figure of the raven upon 
Mignon’s breast; he waited another signal, 
when he would bend the tough fibres of the 
sturdy wood, and launch the arrow like 
lightning at the fairest mark man ever aimed 
at, Tallbear was in the act of giving that 
signal, and the Indian was about to let fly 
his fatal shaft, when a bright object gleamed 
momentarily in the air, and he fell forward 
upon hisface. Immediately before a warrior 
had moved, a grim and terrible figure 
bounded into the circle; his skull was bare 
to the bone, his face black and streaked 
with blood; a savage fury and determination 
marked his motions. He caught Mignon in 
his arms, and with such a look as the lion 
casts upon those who kill her young, bore 
her from the ring. No one spoke; not a 
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hand grasped a knife, gun or tomahawk—all 
tongues were mute, every warrior paralyzed. 
Mignon was lifted to the back of her favorite 
horse; the reins were given her, she grasped 
them, she felt herself in rapid flight—and 
one, who seemed to her bewildered fancy 
like Balaam, was at her side. 


CHAPTER XI. 
NEW ADVENTURES IN THE CANON. 


ALAAM, it will be remembered, was 
stunned by a hatchet hurled effectively 
at his head by a warrivr; losing his seat, he 
finally sunk exhausted beneath repeated 
wounds. He remained insensible a long 
time. The first premonition of returning 
life was a consciousness of pain. He be- 
came sensible at last of some kind of an ex- 
istence without the ability to connect the 
past with the present, or to know where the 
thread of outer life had been broken. His 
head glowing with a fiery heat, his eyes 
drowned in the abyss of darkness, his stiff- 
ened tongue, his throat hot and dry, a dull, 
weary motion of the heart made him con- 
scious of misery only, without awakening 
individual identity. 

But Balaam’s vital powers were strong 
and able to resist much suffering; they pre- 
vailed at length over wounds and bruises, 
restored sight to his swimming vision, and 
activity to his brain. He raised his head 
from the ground, the red beams of the sun, 
then at ils meridian, glowing into his face, 
extinguished for an instant his newly re- 
stored sight. 

Presently he rose to his feet, he saw one” 
of Mignon’s gloves lying near him, and it 
quickened at once the sluggish current of © 
memory. The thought of Mignon in danger 
absorbed him wholly, to the utter exclusion 
of himself, his wounds, his wretched condi- 
tion. He quenched his burning thirst at 
the nearest stream, and then took the trail 
of the savages with the eagerness of a hound 
that scents his prey. His iron frame dis- 
dained its wounds, and his resolute soul, 
with the undying faithfulness of a dog, 
scorned physical pain and the gnawings of 
hunger. Fortunately for him most of his 
hurts were not of a very dangerous char 
acter, the blow upon his head, with the loss 
of his sealp, being the most serious; though 
his arms and body were much hacked and 
scarred by knives and other weapons. _ 

Defying all obstacles, Balaam tracked the 
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red robbers who had wrested away his pre- 
cious charge, determined to save her or 
share her fate. In what manner he was to 
deliver her he did not know or even ask 
himself, so entirely were his still disordered 
faculties occupied in the idea of pursuit. 
He reached the Indian town at the moment 
_ when Mignon’s fate seemed decided. He 
was going to throw himself upon the In- 
dian with the bow and crush him with his 
nt strength, when a gleaming shaft passed 
him like lightning, and the tawny archer fell, 
stricken through the brain with a steel- 
headed arrow. We have related what then 
occurred. The Indians, after the rescue of 
‘Mignon, took up the dead body of the war- 
rior and retired in silence to their village. 
‘It was to them evident that the Great Spirit 
- Was not pleased with what they had pro- 
posed. 
Mignon and Balaam had not proceeded far 
‘before they discovered a party of men ad- 
‘yancing, that proved to be Captain Brion, 
‘Buckeye, and a select number of hardy 
‘moutaineers. This sudden meeting, to- 
gether with the singular plight of the black, 
‘excited both inquiry and surprise; and the 
latter gave place to gratitude when the 
‘startling experiences of Mignon and the 
‘negro had been properly set forth. Noone, 
‘however, not excepting Balaam, was more 
‘thankful than the partisan for the wonderful 
escape of Mignon. The revulsion of feeling 
“was so great with her, when she fully real- 
‘ized that she was snatched from death and 
was safe with friends, that she lost her con- 
sciousness, Brion, being the first to observe 
that she was fainting, caught her in his 
Arms, thus timely preventing a fall from her 
horse. Balaam, too, now that the excite- 
ment was over, felt the need of attention, 
and the poor fellow was immediately at- 
‘tended to—his wounds dressed, his bravery 
praised, his fidelity lauded. The purifying 
and cooling effects of water, and the com- 
forting nature of brandy, were speedily 
tested, in his case with the most happy ef- 
fects. Hearty food was not allowed him, 
but he was permitted to swallow a portion of 
a biscuit with his arguardiente, when his 
vivacity being measurably restored, he was 
able to utter several pleasantries at the ex- 
pense of his scalpfess cranium. The neces- 
sary sanatory operations having been at- 
tended to, the mountaineers resumed their 
way toward the canon in which the band 
‘encamped the previous day. The partisan 


placed himself near Mignon, occasionally 


asking questions eoncerning her capture, — 


referring to his own anxiety, and detailing 
the efforts he had made to find her. The 
account of her rescue was to him interesting. 
There was something perfectly inapprehen- 
sible in that transaction. 
mysterious Redpath was again evoked; how 
could it be otherwise? Had not the evt- 
dences of his presence been indubitable ? 
Unquestionably,. yes. There had been a 


‘death from an arrow in a manner that he 


had himself witnessed. 


“Mademoiselle Bellmar,» he said, “it 


would appear that you owe your escape to 
the interposition of that ever present crea- 
ture, Redpath ?” 

‘My mind has been in such a world of 
confusion sinee my unexpected escape, that 
I have not yet reflected calmly; but that I 
am indebted to Redpath, seems an inevita- 
ble conelusion—a conviction that forces itself 
upon me spontaneously, without the trouble 
of reasoning,” she replied. 

** It would interest me to know what your 
ideas may be concerning this singular per- 
sonage, who has a marvelous power of ubi- 


‘quity, certainly,’” Brion added. 


Mignon paused to rally her thoughts. 

“ Hitherto,” she answered, ‘‘my concep- 
tions of him have been quite untinged with 
romance, and practical to the last degree. I 
pictured him, brave Brion, a wily savage 
gifted with a power of cunning remarkable, 
even for his race, and actuated by the 
strongest feelings of vindictiveness. Fired 
with undying enmity, strengthened with 
unnatural hate, endowed with dauntless 


courage, and aided by that fox-like cunning, 


he has been able to cover his movements 
with mystery, and make his name a word of 
terror.” 

“Those were your former views; now 
your present opivion, if you please?” 

** My thoughts at this moment are so un- 
like what they were, that I shall doubtless 
excite a smile wpon your lips, Captain Brion. 
Redpath is more like the eagle than the 
raven.”’ 

Brion’s eyes vested upon the figure of the 
raven upon Mignon’s breast at that moment,. 
and he said with a smile:— 


“But you give the preference to the 


raven, it would seem ?”’ 

Mignon’s cheeks assumed a deeper red. 
“Yes, I wear the raven, but I shall at- 
tempt to impose on my imagination and. 


The idea of the — 
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‘think it an eagle,”’ she replied. ‘‘ Redpath, 
as I said, is more like the eagle than the 
raven. He has eyes that are bold and piere- 
‘ing, that dare the sun to dazzle them. He 
has a front like the god of war. His fea- 
tures are noble, his manners lofty and proud. 
Redpath is tall and stately as the cedars 
of Lebanon. With other men he is like 
#$aul among the prophets. His tread is firm 
‘and fearless. He speaks but little, and his 
words ar. commands. He reads the destiny 
of the redman; he sees the coming suprem- 
macy of the white and the destiny of the 
(indian. He knows that the way of his peo- 
ple is over the mountains and towards the 
sea—and towards oblivion. The thought of 
the extinction of a great nation like his 
through the injustice of the pale-faces, mad- 
dens him; his noble soul swells with emotions 


. tinexpressible, and he invokes the vengeance 


of the great and awful Master of Life.”’ 

While Mignon was thus describing Red- 
path she stopped near a swamp of musquite, 
and Brion dismounted to adjust her saddle- 
girth, 

‘** Did you hear a sound ?’’ he asked, turn- 
ing toward the musquite. 

Mignon was already looking in that direc- 
tion; she replied with some embarrassment: 
**A slight disturbance among the leaves, 
occasioned, I imagine, by yonder prairie dog, 
which our voices frightened from his shel- 
ter.’’ But Mignon, in this instance, was not 
quite ingenuous; she had seen, while Brion 
was employed with the girth, and at the in- 
stant she was finishing her description, the 
tall form of Ravenclaw. He stood in the 
musquite in an attentive attitude, as if lis- 
He cast 
upon her a look of mingled melancholy and 
pride, and she saw him no more. 

“Ah,” quoth Brion, rather dryly, ‘‘ you 
muke a hero of Redpath.”’ 

“But what can you expect, my friend, 
from a giddy girl who owes her life to this 
same personage ?” 

“Oh,” thought the partisan, ‘it. should 
have been I who saved this charming 
woman! ”’ 

“You have painted him with the colors of 
the novelist; but I will not cavil, inasmuch 
as he deserves unmeasured commendation 
for what he has done. Redpath in this has 
done me a good service, also,” Brion an- 
ewered. 

what manner has he been of 
to you, Captain Brion ?”’ 


“ Had you suffered the fate intended for 
you, I should never cease to reproach my- 
self,” said the mountaineer. 

"And why?”’ 

‘* For the simple reason that I did not care 
for you better after you put yourself under 
my protection; it was in me, criminal neg- 
lect, for which I most earnestly ask your 
pardon ?”’ 

‘**T cannot absolve you from a sin which 
you never incurred. Please to remember 
that I refused your escort to the camp; 
therefore if blame there be, it necessarily 
falls on me.’’ 

‘*T see well where my error was, and even 
your ingenuous kindness cannot make me 
forget it. From this hour it shall be my 
especial prerogative to attend to your safety; 
it shall be the first, the greatest, the last of 
my duties so long as you think proper to 
honor me with your presence and confl- 
dence.” 

‘‘ Thavks—thanks! You will well dis- 
charge the self-imposed duty; but let me en- 
treat you not to neglect more important mate 
ters for the sake of a truant maiden, whose 
erratic wanderings expose her to the charge 
of female quixotism.”’ 

‘* Chastisement to him who has the pre- 
sumption to.make that or any other charge 
of a reproachful character!” exclaimed 
Brion, with a menacing motion of the hand, 
‘* He that couples your name with aught 
that is unbecoming, shall feel the anger of 
Ben Brion!” 

‘** And that,” said Buckeye, who had now 
joined the parties, ‘‘is no slight thing, ac- 
cordin’ to my views of human nature.” 

“1 trust my humble name will not give 
rise to aught unpleasant,”’ said Mignon, _ 

‘Your name, miss,” quoth Buckeye, 
‘* shall be the watchword of the camp. By 
the beard of Joe Smith! them as hasn’t no 
partic’lar religion ’mong us, shall pray to 
you!” 

‘* I fear I shall prove a poor, dumb divin- 
ity,’’ returned Mignon, laughing. 

“I sha’n’t put up my petitions to nobody 
else!” rejoined Buckeye. “ When I f 
like worshipin’, I want somethin’ I can see.” 

‘* You are a materialist,” said Brion, 

‘¢ | should be a good christian, I reckon, if 
I allers had somethin’ lovely in the woman 
line about me; it softens the rough side of 
my natur—the nor’west, mountainous side 
which has allers been uncultivated and neg- 
lected.” 
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** Will you be good enough, Buckeye, to 
repeat me one of the prayers you intend to 
make use of ? ’jrequested the mountaineer. 

** Well, cap’n, it would be oncommon like 
the one I heard you saying in your sleep, not 
long ago,” 

* You are talking at random!” protested 
Brion, palpably disconcerted. 

“ There’s{two things I never do—I mean 
talk at random or shoot at random. But as 
to the prayer, it should commence somewhat 
in this fashion: ‘O, Mignon, a rude old 
sinner entreats you never to leave him, that 
there may be somethin’ lovely and good 
allers near to apologize for the rest of human 
natur.’”’ 

** Not so bad,” said Brion. 

. © Come, sir, desist! ” interposed the divin- 
ity of this prayer. Then to Buckeye: ‘I 
trust that you mean me well, and intend no 
disrespect.” 

‘If I mean you otherwise than well, may 
1 be scalped! ” cried Buckeye, bluntly, 

“IT can vouch for his goodness of heart,. 
Miss Bellmar. He has given himself not a 
moment’s rest since your disappearance, and 
looked for the trail of your captors as earn- 
estly as if you had been his own child.’’ 

_ * There’s a heap of malice in ye, cap’n! 
T ain’t old enough to be the girl’s father, no 
Ways, and the inooendo isn’t altogether 
friendly,” replied the trapper, gravely. 

* Oh, I am sure you are not old!” added 
Mignon. 

Sartinly not. Here’s Flash; I’ll leave it 
to Flash; and Flash has known me longer’n 
any of ye. Come, Flash, what do you say ?” 
_ “It’s well for you he can’t speak,” said 
the partisan, -humoredly. ‘A strange 
tale he’d be telling! ”’ 

' “ Do you hear him, miss? He’s afraid I 
shall become a favorite with you, as I shall, 
if 1 live long enough.” 

**T have you in much favor, now,” replied 
Miss Bellmar, playfully. 

- In pleasant conversation the parties be- 
guiled the tedium of the returning trail. 
By the middle of the afternoon they were 
within a few miles of the canou. 

Life seemed more precious to Mignon than 

_@t any previous- period of her existence. 
The sun, the skies, the earth presented new 
attractions and beauties hitherto unappre- 
ciated. She marveled that she had ever be- 
held them with feelings of indifference. 
Glorious world!’ she mentally exclaimed, 
**I shall not leave thee. I shall dwell with 
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and in thee, and experience for many years, 
perchance, the munificence of provident 
nature.”’ 

Hearing words of salutation from Buck- 
eye, she looked up and perceived that two 
persons on horseback had joined the party. 

* Ah,” said Brion, who kept his place at 
her side, ** here is an addition to our num- 
bers.” 

“And you will do well to be on your 
guard. One of those approaching is the in- 
strument of Mariot—a half-breed, whose 
name is Gardette, generally known, I be- 
lieve, by his Indian name of Beavertaker; 
while the other is no less a personage than 
Captain Callard, the partisan of a band of 
trappers,’’ said Mignon. 

‘*] know them, mademoiselle. That prov- 
idence which reaches to the wilderness, and 
beyond those mighty mountains even, has 
made me acquainted with those now ad- 
vaneing,’’ returned the mountaineer. 

‘¢ Whatever may be the nature and design 
of their visit, I trust you will remember, 
captain, that I am under your protection,’” 
Mignon added, with considerable agitation 
of manner. y 

“I certainly will not forget a circumstance 
affording me so much pleasure.” 

T need not admonish you to be. firm.” 

“In your cause such admonition is unnec- 
essary. But here they are.” 

“Captain Brion, I believe ?”’ said Callard,. 
addressing the mountaineer. 

‘7 am thus called,” said the latter. 

“T think we met many years ago,” re- 
sumed the former, “ but this precarious life 
of ours changes the human face, you know?” 

* The extremes of heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst, and hardship, all set their mark 
upon the features,’”’ Brion answered. Dur- 
ing the time this rejoinder occupied, Callard 
was looking furtively at Mignon. 

But,”’ added Brion, “though exposure 
and suffering may roughen the features, I 
trust it will never change the heart of an 
honest trapper.” 

“No, assuredly; at least I hope not, im 
your case,” returned Callard. 

“I believe I have a clear conscience. I 
have tried to make it my study to act the 
man of honor. Now will you be kind enough 
to inform me to what lucky chance I owe 
the honor of this visit?” 

Disconcerted by the suddenness of this 
request, Callard exhibited much embarrass- 
ment. 


“That I have to say, Captain Brion, is 
probably more proper for your private ear,”’ 
he rejoined. 

“If there is aught in your message to 
make a lady blush, I do not wish to hear it. 
The lady that you see near me may safely 


' be made the repository of the most impor- 


tant secret that can be trusted to human 
keeping.” 

** But if the subject to be discussed con- 
cerns this young lady herself, you perceive 
that it may alter the case?” 

* Not at all! speak what you have been 
commissioned to at once and in her hearing. 
If it concerns her, why then she is the party 
most interested, and has a right to be pres- 
ent.” 

“I will throw aside disguise at once,’ said 
Callard. ‘ This lady is Mademoiselle Bell- 
mar, who left the roof of her aged father in 
the garb of a youthful adventurer, and joined 
company with me at Fort Leavenworth. 
The fact of her sex having transpired, she 
clandestinely left my encampment.” 

_ “ Had she not a right to do so?” 

‘‘ Under ordinary circumstances she had 
an undoubted right to govern her own move- 
ments; but this, you will readily apprehend, 
was a peculiar case. It was my duty as well 
as my design to send her back to her father 
under a safe escort. It was an unwilling- 
ness to return that unquestionably induced 
her to withdraw from my protection.”’ 

** You cannot imagine that Miss Bellmar 
has not a will or purpose of her own? ” 

“ Certainly; she has too much will, and as 
to her purpose, I will not wound her delicacy 
by referring to it.’’ 

** Nor need you; I know it already.”’ 

“« That she entered on this wild enterprise 
to be near her lover, may be admitted with- 
out compromising her womanly instincts; 
but there is no accounting for that caprice 


_ that induced her to fly from him, when to all 


human appearance it was quite unneedful.”’ 

“‘ With delicate questions of this nature, it 
ill becomes you or me to meddle. She will 
herself regulate her speech and conduct in 
regard to such matters.”’ 

‘* Allow the chivalrous captain to proceed; 
he has learned well his lesson,”’ said Mignon. 

“T insist that there was nothing unmaid- 
enly in her conduct when it is considered 
that she has from her infancy been engaged 
to Monsieur Mariot, and her marriage was 
arranged to take place immediately after his 
return from the present expedition.” 
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** You are not only ingenious but ingen- 
uous!’ exclaimed Mignon, while the blood 
mounted indignantly to her cheeks. ‘What 
you intimate is both base and false. Pierre 
Mariot is the most contemptible of men!” 

‘‘He is your father’s partner, mademoi- 
selle! 

“To his regret and mine.” 

“*T will not cavil, but come to the point. 
My present purpose is to conduct the daugh- 
ter of my employer back to my camp.” 

‘She will act her pleasure,” added Brion. 

shall remain where lam. And I com- 
mission you to assure Pierre Mariot of my 
unmeasured scorn,” said Mignon. 

‘** Tn case of your refusal, | am charged to 
act against your wishes—for your own good.” 

‘* That means to capture my person, and 
take me to Pierre Mariot by brute strength?” 

“It implies some degree of force, of 


course, Miss Bellmar, which rudeness I hope 


you will attribute solely to zeal for your 
happiness. This sudden aversion, believe 
me, will soon give place to your former feel- 
ings. Do me the honor to accompany me.”’ 

Captain Brion,’’ said Mignon, have 
no more to say to this man, To you I com- 
mit the guardianship of my person.”’ 

‘* The captain has too much sense, young 
lady, to meddle with an affair that does not 
concern him, but rather tends to disconcert 
his plans for the commencing campaign,” 
Callard answered, with increasing confi- 
dence. 

‘* Ah, we shall see,” quoth Brion. 

Beavertaker—this way,’’ said Callard, 
calling to the half-breed, who was in the 
rear a few paces. “Take the lady’s horse 
by the bridle.” 

** Back, you scoundrel!” cried Brion. 
“Captain Callard, begone! I cannot longer 
keep down my indignation! Your insolence 
is past all patience! ”’ 

“You have heard my instructions, Cap- 
tain Brion. She refuses to go—I must take 
her.” 

“You will take my life first!’’ retorted 
Brion in a resolute tone. 

Beavertaker attempted to pass him to 
reach the side of Mignon, when the excited 
partisan, rising in his stirrups, unhorsed 
him in a moment of time. 

‘¢ By the beard of the prophet Smith! If 
there’s fightin’ to be done, I go in for it!” 
shouted Buckeye, galloping Flash to the 
spot. “Let me strike this here feller, 


cap’n!” Before Brion could grant or refuse 
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the boon asked, the trapper pressed hard 
against Callard, and gave him a most un- 
gentle push with the muzzle of his rifle. 


“ Forbear!” cried Brion. there be 


no quarrel with him.” 

- The captain meantime drew a pistol and 
Buckeye grasped his wrist to take it from 
him, when it was accidentally discharged, 
wounding him (Buckeye) slightly in the 
arm. The ball passed so near Mignon that 
it grazed her neck, but happily did her no 
harm. 

“Captain Callard, a struggle with us will 
be useless, and can but result in injury to 
yourself. Go at once, and think no more of 
the projects of Pierre Mariot,” said Brion. 

** Go yonder with me, sir, and I will settle 
this matter with you with the bowie-knife or 
the rifle,” returned Callard, thrusting the 
empty pistol into the holstera. 

“Captain Brion, if you have any regard to 
my wishes, do not listen to such a brutal 
proposal! ” said Mignon, earnestly. 

.“*T have no cause of quarrel with you, and 
so decline your offer,” said the partisan. 

‘** That is a manly answer,” asserted Mig- 
non, encouragingly. 

“Had Pierre Mariot given me such a 
challenge, I would not have refused his sat- 
isfaction; but I have no wish to slay.a man 
with whom, until this hour, I never ex- 
changed a dozen words, and who, to my 
knowledge, never injured me.” 

“* As you will,” returned Callard, choking 
down his anger. ‘I am only carrying out 
the wishes of my employer, urged on by the 
hope of restoring this fair lady to the arms of 
her father.” 

“She chooses to return under a safer 
escort than Mariot’s, and this affected zeal 
is not in keeping with your conduct. As 
long as Miss Bellmar chooses to remain 
under my protection, no power on earth 
shall restrain her inclinations.” 

**One would be disposed to think that the 
days of knight-errantry are reviving; but 
this foolish obstinacy on your part may be 
productive of serious results. Since you 
will not listen to reason, I must leave you 
and rest the termination of the matter with 
Mariot. I think, captain, you will hear from 
this affair again, and in a manner at variance 
with your interest and wishes.” 

Callard rode away in bad humor, followed 
by the half-breed. 

“That man means to be dangerous,” re- 
marked Buckeye. 


“Tf he suffers himself to be led by Mariot, 
yes,” Brion replied. 

At that moment a man came to tell the 
partisan that Balaam was overcome by sleep, 
fatigue and exhaustion, and was in danger 


of falling from his horse. The mountaineer | 


instantly ordered a halt, and the black being 
disposed of in comfortable position, slept 
heavily till dark. Brion had given orders to 
go forward again, when a fire was heard in 
the direction of the canon. Mignon was the 
first to mark the sound, and looked inquir- 
ingly at the captain. The latter was assist- 
ing her to the saddle; when she was seated 
he enjoined silence, and going to a small 
knoll, turned his practised ear in the direc- 
tion of the ominous disturbance. There 
was a heavy volley and then a dropping fire 
which continued. Brion came back in a few 
minutes. 

“The Indians have attacked our camp,” 
he said. Buckeye and the whole party con- 
firmed his opinion. 


‘* Yes,” asserted the former, “‘ the heathen 


reptiles are at their old tricks again. Many 
and many a time have I heard that kind of 
firing when the oncivilized buffalo-eaters 
were astir. They’ll never be content to 
mind their business as long’s there’s a hoss 
to steal, or a white trapper’s camp to plun- 
der. I allers go in for a skrimmage when 
they makes themselves too free in that way. 
Flash is a runnin’ fight, but not quite so 
handy in a reg’lar bush tussle, where the 
red niggers skulk from tree to tree.” 

Balaam approached much refreshed, sing- 
ing about a venerable relative ‘‘ who had no 
wool on the top of his head, in the place 
where the wool ought to grow.” 

“ That’s a game cretur,” continued Buck- 
eye. Nothin’ seems to break him down, 
though one might naturally think that the 
loss of his night-cap is a solemcholly affair 
calkillated to check a happy flow of spirits.” 

**Go on in dat strain, Buffalo-eye,”’ quoth 
Balaam, with an exhibition of ivory. 

‘You hear that firin’, don’t ye, Bill-em ? 
Well, the Ingins have come back arter the 
rest of your scalp,’”’ said Buckeye, banter- 
ingly. 

* Go "long, Bullseye! don’t spose yer lim- 
ited edication!”’ retorted Balaam. 

“The firing continues to grow more 
spirited,” said the partisan. 

‘* How are we to reach the camp?” in- 
quired one of the trappers. 

“That is yet to be determined, and an 


# 
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undertaking which may be attended with 


danger. If our friends are surrounded by 


Blackfeet, it certainly will not be easy to get 
to them. It is possible, however, that the 
attack may be confined to one side, in which 
case we can join our comrades without mach 
difficulty. The real state of affairs must be 
learned by one experienced in woodcraft, 
while the rest remain at a prudent distance 
until the thing is settled. If practicable, we 
will go to the camp, if not, we must abide by 
circumstances.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s advised like an old mountaineer, 
cap’n,” said Buckeye. ‘‘ A better arrange- 
ment couldn’t be made, considerin’ the cir- 
cumstances. There being a woman with us, 
that woman must be pertected, cost what it 
may. If there was none but masculines 
*mong us, we might cut our way to camp 
through a host of yaller Ingins; but as I 
have said, it isn’t so; there’s one here that. 
must be defended to the last.” 

‘We will proceed to the timber yonder, 
which is near the canon, where I will leave 
you in charge of the men for the protection 
of Mademoiselle Bellmar, while I reconnoitre 
the condition of the camp. Judging by the 
continuous fire, there is a determined con- 


‘flict going on, with the advantage of num- 


bers on the side of the enemy.” 

The partisan, having given other premoni- 
tory instructions, set forward on foot for the 
scene of the fight, while his little band of 
trappers with Mignon took shelter in the 
timber. 

Brion approached the canon by the most 
obscure way, covered by pinon and cotton- 
wood, He pushed warily on until he was 
able to command a tolerably good view of 
the spot; or more properly a pusition where 
in broad daylight he could have looked along 
its entire length; but darkness now hung 
over the cliffs, relieved by the flashes of the 
fire-arms only, as the Indians fired down 
from their hiding-places at the trappers be- 
low, and the latter replied by the sharp crack 
of their rifles. The mountaineer perceived 
that the attacking party was large, for the 
sides of the canon were occupied in every 
accessible place, a blaze leaping frem every 
a ledge and rock—every cleft and 

ole. 

Entering the canon, Brion made such a 
disposition of the trappers as at length re- 
pelled the attack of the assailants, after a 
most obstinate resistance. Having restored 
comparative quiet, he set out on his return 


to the timber, where he had left Mignon’ 
when he went to reconnoitre the camp. He’ 
had passed the most perilous portion of the 
canon, when an Indian suddenly rose from 
behind the rock with upraised tomahawk. 
With sudden presence of mind Brion par- 
ried the descending weapon, and dashed his 
gun against the Indian’s head and brought’ 
him to the ground. He felt for his hatchet, 
but a feeling of mercy prompted him to 
hesitate. He gazed in the grim face of the 
warrior a moment, and slowly taking his 

foot from his breast, said gently:— ; 

‘* Arise! I could have taken your life, but 
I will not. Depart in peace!” The Indian 
arose, walked a few paces, and turning, said, 
“Son of the Yankee; Blackbird will not 
forget this.” Then moving silently along 
the canon, he said, **Son of the Yankee, 
adieu.” 

When Brion had nearly reached the tim- 
ber, shouts and pistols fell on his ear. 
Quickening his speed, he soon saw a con- 
fused mass of human figures fighting hand 
to hand, and Mignon surrounded by a circle 
of trappers defending her with desperate 
courage against formidable numbers of In-’ 
dians. With dauntless daring he made his 
way among them, and forced the enemy to 
yield wherever he appeared, and they finally 
left the field. The little party mounted, and 
galloped towards the canon, which they en- 
tered soon after the moon had arisen. But 
the Indians gathering in the cliffs above the 
canon, threatened by their numbers to over- 
whelm them. Brion sought a place of 
greater security where he might place Mig- 
non, while the other trappers were engaged’ 
in repelling a new attack, and the partisan 
found himself alone with her. 

Being thus thrown together, every mo- 
ment was freighted with interest. The 
partisan cared not to speak much; he was 
better conient to gaze silently at Mignon, 
whose features in the soft moonlight re- 
flected a spiritual beauty. 

““ Has not the firing ceased?” she asked. 

‘In the canon, yes,” said Brion; “ but 
when the moon is higher, it will be resumed 
again.” 

‘*Be patient with me, my friend, but I 
believe my physical powers are quite ex- 
hausted.”’ 

“Nor is it singular that such should be 


the case. You have passed through great 
trials.” 


“TI think you will have to assist me from 


ir 
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~ my-horse. It appears to me that I am losing 
my consciousness.” 

The partisan sprang from his saddle, and 
takiag Mignon in his arms, placed her ten- 
derly upon a grassy knoll. 

“* My mouth is burning with thirst—do I 
not hear the running of. a stream?” she 
said, languidly. 

The mountaineer took a drinking-cup from 
the leathern wallet or valise at his saddle, 
and hastened to look for the rivulet whose 
bubbling was audible. He came back with 
water, and Mignon drank. 

‘* Thanks, thanks! How kind is Nature 
to supply our wants! What so grateful as 
this pure beverage to the parched lips?” 
she remarked, returning the cup. 

. Brion made no answer, but held up his 
hand warningly. The spot where the 
parties were resting was a glade near the 
northern entrance of the canon. On that 
side next the canon the trees were sparse 
and of small growth; but the prairie grass 
was high, and the shrubbery thick. 

** Yonder,’’ said Brion, ‘‘ I see the grass 
in motion, as if a large body of savages were 
‘creeping through it.’’ 

‘* Heaven keep us from their fury!” eried 


“So let us trust! ”’ 

_ The mountaineer looked around. to see if 
some of his party were not in sight, but not 
one of them was to be seen. He watched a 
moment longer the peculiar motion of the 
grass that had excited his suspicions. 

_“ It is true!’ he exclaimed. These red 
hounds have scented us again! But,” he 
added, turning to Mignon, ‘‘ Miss Bellmar, 
I will sell life itself in your defence! ”’ 

‘*Generous defender! I hope your hour 
is not yet. Cast your eyes about you, and 
see if some avenue of escape is not open.” 

“1 think we are surrounded; but one con- 
solation remains to me yet.” 

** What is it ?’’ inquired Mignon, faintly. 

“It is the priviledge of dying with you! ”’ 
_ Extends your devotion, then, so far?’’ 

.“ To die for you is my duty.’’ 

** No, no, I will not accept the sacrifice. 
Fly at once! Escape while you may, and 


© “Aeave me to my fate!” said Mignon, partially 


rising, excitement lending her strength. 


The partisan smiled, but scorned to reply . 


_ tosuch a proposition. His calm face never 
looked so handsome as then to Mignon. 

** Ah, it is vain to urge such a considera- 
tion upon you! You are firm—you will not 
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go; I read it in your eyes, on your lips,” 
added Mignon, in a subdued voice. 

‘** You are right; I would not leave you if 
a thousand warriors were each thirsting for 
my blood, and each under a vow to give me 
wound,”’ 

And why?” 

** Because it is a man’s duty to protect 
woman, at all places, under all conditions.’’ 

‘** Is there no other reason ?”’ 

Brion’s hitherto placid face was suddenly 
agitated; but he struggled manfully to re- 
gain his composure, 

** Do you wish me to be perfectly frank ? ’’ 

_ * Does the awful danger that encircles us 
warrant aught but the most entire can- 
dor?” 

‘* Evidently, no; but I will say no more 
until I have made yet another effort to save 
you.” 

The mountaineer raised Mignon from the 
ground and placed berin the saddle. Mount- 
ing bis own horse, and entreating her to 
bear up yet a little longer, he took her bridle 
rein and moved towards an opening at the 
western margin of the glade, which seemed 
to offer the only chance of escape. He and 
his fair companion had galloped but a few 
rods before he perceived that the open space 
led directly to the canon, and the ground 
was too rough to be traversed by horses. 

‘* We seem to be indeed lost,’’ said Brion. 
‘But let us dismount; I can carry you io 

my arms.”’ 

“Do not burden yourself with me, ‘my 
friend! Without me you may elude the 
savages.” 

‘‘ A burden you will not be. Come, let us 
hasten along the canon. Ah, but they are 
very near! Do you not hear those yells? It 
wil] be a pleasure to defend you, and a 
pleasure to die with you. Mignon, I love 
you! ” 

‘Then death will unite us forever! ”’ 

** Death to me will be welcome, Mignon, 

are dearer to me than life! ” 

‘* My friend, | am yours in life or death, 
as God may order. We will not be sepa- 
rated.’ 

The partisan took Mignon from her horse, 
and pressing her to her heart, was bounding 
away, when a dusky figure appeared in his 
path. Supporting her with his left arm, he 
grasped a weapon with his right. 

‘**Son of the pale-face, forbear!’ said @ 
deep calm voice. 

‘* Resist me, and you die!” cried Brion, 
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whose pistol was aimed at the tall, motionless 
form. 

“T seek not your life; if I did, no earthly 
power could save you,” rejoined the Indian. 

“Speak not so proudly; we are but man to 
man, and I think at this moment that the 
advantage is with me.” : 

** Look!” added the Indian, waving his 
hand and emitting a sibilant sound. Brion 
cast his eyes around and saw scores of red 
faces arising about him as if from the earth. 

“Lost!” exclaimed the partisan; but 
Mignon, though conscious, was too much agi- 
tated to speak. She had covered her eyes 
that she might not see the dreaded visages 
of the savages. 

“Son of the white man, you need not look 
for those whom you left not long ago; they 
are prisoners,” said the Indain. 

“T ask nothing for myself; prepare your 
tortures; but spare this maiden! ” exclaimed 
the mountaineer. 

“You do well not to ask mercy of Raven- 
claw; you shall both share the same fate. 
’ The nature of the redman is cruel!” returned 
Ravenclaw, with lofty irony. 

Mignon unclosed her eyes and fixed them 
upon Ravenclaw. 

‘“* Lilyface, you are free,” he said, with 
dignity. 

“And this brave man—is he not free 
also ? ” 

“* He dies! ”’ replied the Indian, coldly. 

** So will all men die, brave chief.”” While 
Mignon was speaking, she took the figure of 
the raven from her bosom and fastened it to 
Brion’s breast. 

“That saves but one life!’’ said Raven 
claw. 

“ Let it be his, then. Son of the eagle; I 
am your captive.” 

Ravenclaw remained silent a moment, then 
turning to the grim circle of braves, he said, 
authoritatively :— 

“Warriors, release your prisoners, and 
return to your lodges.” 

He did not speak n until every red 
face had vanished. 

‘* Lilyface, you and your people shall live. 
T have saved them; yet the redman is cruel, 
and his nature is stern like flint!”? Then to 
Brion: ‘Son of the Buffalo, go your way. 
The daughter of the timid doe has given 
you life, and saved your trappers from the 
knives of the Blackfeet braves. Thank the 
Great Spirit that he has not called you v- 
night to go on the trail to the land of souls. 


Go and take the otter and the beaver, and 
fulfill your allotted moons on the earth.” 

With a gesture of indescribable dignity, — 
Ravenclaw walked rapidly from sight, while 
Brion and Mignon gazed after him in breath- 
less silence—almost in awe. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MIGNON AN INTERESTED PARTY. 


IERRE MARIOT was possessed of 

dogged perseverance when in pursuit of 
a coveted object. Opposition sharpened his 
eagerness, and difficulties quickened his en- 
ergies. If his intent were bad, it mattered 
not; the same obstinate firmness marked bis 
movements. His unexpected repulse by 
Mignon aroused this perverse principle in 
his nature, and subsequent events put it in 
full action. The motives that induced her 
flight from Westport were to him, at first, 
profound mysteries—mysteries, too, which 
he was feverishly anxious to penetrate. Her 
escape from his camp, and from that severe 
espionage which he intended to exercise 
over her, disappointed, while at the same 
time it provoked him. 

That Mignon would put herself under 
Brion’s protection, he was quite sure, and 
immediately upon the discovery of her flight, 
conferred with Callard in regard to the best. 
means of again obtaining control of her 
person, while Beavertaker was sent to watch 
the movements of the rival band, with in- 
structions to report what he saw as often as 
practicable. He returned at noonon the en- 
suing day with the startling intelligence that 
Mignon had probably been captured by the 
Crows, and that Captain Brion had started 
in pursuit with a picked party of trappers. 
He made the discovery by overhearing a few 
words while concealed in the bushes near 
the encampment of the mountaineer, but 
the particulars were unknown to him. This 
news perplexed Mariot not a little, but he 
settled the matter, after some reflection, in 
this manner: Brion was undeniably both 
bold and experienced, and would rescue 
Mignon—if rescue were possible—without 
his aid or co-operation; hence he need only 
remain quiet and await the issue. Upon 
this policy he acted. Through the instru- 
mentality of the half-breed, he was infor ned 
on the-following day of the young lady’s 
rescue, and that she was being conducted to 
the canon by the brave partisan. It was 
then that Callard was sent with the message, 
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which, as we have seen, was treated as it heart, She asked if her conduct bad been 


deserved by Mignon and the captain. 

Beavertaker was then instructed to insti- 
gate the Blackfeet warriors (whose minds 
he had influenced by presents and inflamma- 
‘tory speeches), to attack the trappers en- 
camped in the canon, which he did; while 
Kincaid, in the disguise of an Indian, led 
another party against Brion for the purpose 
of withdrawing Mignon from her protection, 
im accordance with the wishes of bis 

ployer, Mariot. i 

The failure of this scheme to obtain the 
person of Mignon was a vexatious disap- 
pointment, but from which he soon recov- 
ered to concoct a new one, in which Headley 
was to bear some part, influenced by bribes 
and promises. 

“Remain encamped in this vicinity until 
I have captured this truant damsel, and I 
will give you such an outfit as you need for 
the long march before you,” said Mariot to 
Headley. 

The intended plan failed, and Mariot now 
endeavored to work upon Headley, to league 
with him in his purpose to secure the per- 
son of Mignon. He gradually prepared 
him by an artful detail of such a story as he 
pleased, and a prolonged conversation fol- 
lowed, in which Mariot developed so much 
of his plans to his accomplice as he deemed 
prudent. These plans we will not now de- 
tail, as they will be known by subsequent 
events. In the meantime we will return to 
Attended by the partisan and the trappers 
who had been taken and released by the 
Indians’ by the orders of Ravenclaw, she 
soon had the satisfaction of reaching a place 
‘where she could obtain that rest she so much 

But new and powerful emotions agitated 
her heart; she prayed, she wept, and then, 
_ overpowered by fatigue, sank to sleep, to 
pass through again many of the scenes of 
the last forty-eight hours. When she 

‘awoke, she saw the sunbeama creeping in 
‘through the apertures of the tent, and knew 
‘that her slumbers must have been pro- 
‘tracted. She felt no disposition to move, 
- and recalled all that had recently transpired, 
in the proper order to each particular inter- 
est, She remembered, too, as a last link in 
the chain of events, that something had 
passed between herself and Captain Brion; 
the recolleetion heightened the color of her 
ckeeks, and quickened the pulsations of her 


» such as became her sex and situation ? if she 


had deported herself with dignity, courage 
and delicacy? She trusted that she could 
answer yes with a tolerably clear conscience, 
but feared that maturer thought might bring 
convictions less flatteri 

‘* Come,” said Brion, “‘ as you have not 
breakfasted, you must. test the skillfulness 
of an old French voyageur’s cookery—not so 
varied, perchance, as the fare to which you 
have been accustomed, but which I trust you 
will not find wholly unpalatable.” 

Mignon followed the partisan to the open 
air. Beneath the cooling shade of an over- 
hangiog cliff, upon a small grass plot, was 
arranged the simple cookery to which Brion 
had referred, consisting of tender venison 
prepared in the best of trapper style, some 
hard biscuits, and the luxury of coffee— an 
unpretending meal which they cheerfully 
discussed. 

We have sometimes wished that lovers 
might remain lovers to the end of their 
lives, and thus secure the pleasures of a con- 
tinual affection, tinged with that novelty, 
freshness and expectation that attended the 
first awakening of that gentle sentiment. 

‘By the beard of the Prophet Smith!” 
exclaimed Buckeye, approaching Brion. 

Well?’ said the partisan, inquiringly. 

**Who do you suppose is looking for 
you?” 

Brion replied that he could not tell. 

‘It is your old friend Headley,’’ quoth 
the trapper, with his accustomed shrug. 

“Ah?” said Brion. “ What does he 
want?” 

‘Beavers and otters! I ain’t in his confi- 
dence! What’s more, 1 don’t want to be. 
The truth is, I haven’t no faith in the cretur. 
There’s a kink in his disposition that I can’t 
straighten out, no way. Depend on it, 
cap’n, there’s sunthin’ in the wind!” 

A Possibly not; it’s our duty to be ehari- 
table, you know. There’s no man so bad 
that he has not. some good in him.” 

‘¢ When you find the good spots in Head- 
ley, I wish you’d jes’ clap your fiuger on 
‘em, or make a chalk mark acrost’em, 80 
they can be diskivered by common eyes. 
According to my notions of human makin’ 
up, there were a few ingredients left out at 
the time of his airthly composition; one of 
them articles was honesty, which on the 
whole is rather important in creatin’ a 
human bein’.” 
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“Yes, certainly honesty ought to be re- 
membered, friend Buckeye.” 

“ But in this case it was totally disremem- 
bered; but here he comes, and you can make 
more or less of him, jes’ as the notion takes 

1 The partisan was already watching the 
approach of Headley, wondering what the 
object of His visit might be. The mutinous 
trapper drew near with a downcast look. 

‘Captain Brion,” he said, penitently, 
‘“* T have no right to expect a friendly recep- 
tion from one, whom I fear, I have treated 
very unhandsomely.” 

‘*Your conduct, Mr. Headley, has been 
well calculated to forfeit my good will, and 
your presence in camp cannot be regarded 
by meas a very welcome event,” returned 
Brion, coldly. 


“IT expected such a reply; my behavior 


has merited severe reproof. I came pre- 


pared to hear your reproaches patiently, and 
to confess that I deserve them,” returned 
Headley, in the same humble tones. 

“« By the beard of Smith, yes!” said Buck- 
eye in a suppressed voice. 

*‘ Before you say more, let me ask why 
you are here?” resumed Brion, with con- 
siderable sternness. 

‘To acknowledge frankly, captain, that I 
have been in fault, and to beg to be re- 
stored, partially at least, to your confi- 
dence,.”’ 

“To have confidence in a man who has 
forfeited his word, and forgotten his duties, 


as you have done, will prove exceedingly — 


difficult, I suspect, to one who, like me, is 
strong in his prejudices. Where are those 
who went with you?” 

“Some of them have joined another band 
of trappers, and the remainder ‘on their 
way to Fort Laramie.” 

And the gold seeking expedition 

Is abandoned.” 

Brion mused a moment. 

** Mr. Headley,” he added, “if I had any 
means of testing your sincerity, your apolo- 
gies should be accepted.” 

“Try me,” said Headley, * and if you find 
one in your band more quick to obey your 
orders, then you shall be at liberty to doubt 
my sincerity. My original agreement, I am 
aware, is forfeited, and I do not ask to be 
fully reinstated, but merely to be tolerated 
among you; more I cannot reasonably 


“My nature, sir, is a frank, unsuspecting 
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one. You recollect the old adage—‘ To err 
is human,’ etc. I am disposed to overlook 
your fault, and restore you once more to 
your place, and I trust my confidence will 
not be abused.” 

The parties were standing near Mignon’s 
tent, and at that juncture that young lady 
appeared. Headley, who saw Mignon ad- 
vancing, exhibited considerable surprise, 
fixing his eyes so intently upon her, that she 
could not but be aware of his close scrutiny. 
Her beauty dazzled the unstable Missourian. 
He had expected to see a musculine young 
woman, possessed of no more charms than 
Don Quixote’s Dulcinea; therefore the love- 
liness of Mignon was a revelation so unex- 
pected, that he could do nothing but stare 
at the fair apparition, as if quite bewildered. 
He could now fathom Mariot’s motives, so far 
as this attractive divinity was concerned. 
He desired to secure her person not so much 
for humanity’s sake, as for his own; for it 
seemed to Headley impossible that one who 
had once seen Mignon should not love her. 

Days passed on, revealing to Headley the 
felicity of Brion, and the calm trust of Mig- 
non. He was maddened at the successes of 
one toward whom ‘he had never felt any 
friendship, and one, too, that his conscience 
assured him was much his superior in mora) 
attributes and sterling qualities. He saw 
them walk together, and the sight was hate- 
ful to him; he heard them speaking in low 
and confidential tones and the sounds were 
torture to his ears. 

The partisan, absorbed in the presence of 
Mignon, grew daily less observant, till his- 
movements were entirely unwatched by him. 
It was then that the Missourian began. to- 
take walks by himself, which daily grew 
longer and extended further from the camp.. 
As he returned regularly, and deported him- 
self well, no suspicion was excited so far as 
Brion was concerned. 

One circumstance annoyed the Missou- 
rian; he was satisfied that Buckeye had fol- 
lowed him on more than one occasion, which 
was a species of espionage threatening to- 
prove fatal to his plans. After many at- 
tempts he succeeded in eluding, he believed, 


the vigilance of the trapper. The hour was 


between sunset and dark. By « circuitous 
route he reached the arm of timber, near 
which the steel arrow had been so singularly 
projected by an unseen bowman, and into 
the tree upon which the figure of a man had 
been carved with the point ofaknife. A 
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‘person advanced from the timber and met 
him; it was the half-breed. Together they 
‘passed into the obscurity of the wood, and 
conferred earnestly for a long time, when 
Headley hurried back to the canon. At 
eleven o’clock, when the partisan walked 
through the encampment, according to his 
habit, everything was as usual, and he went 
to sleep with the consciousness that all was 
safe. 

When he visited Mignon’s tent in the 
‘morning, she was not there. While won- 
dering at the circumstance, Buckeye came 
to inform him that several of the horses had 
been stolen during the night, Mignon’s 
among others. 

“« Where is Headley ?”’ asked Brion. 

“* He’s not to be found,” said Buckeye. 
4¢ By the beard of Smith!” 

Brion lost no time in useless repinings 
over what had happened. That he was 
perplexed and anxious will be believed, and 
needs no affirmation. With characteristic 
promptness he commenced a search for 
‘Mignon. The ground around the tent was 
thoroughly examined, but it was not of a 
nature to leave a trail; there was a rocky 
ridge extending a mile or two from the 
eanon, upon which the foot of man or horse 
could make no impression. Though sharp- 
sighted and experienced, the partisan was 
unable to determine the course of the miss- 
ing maiden. Under these circumstances, he 
mounted his horse to make a more general 
investigation. Buckeye, like a faithful 
friend, attended the captain, as much in- 
terested in the search, apparently, as he. 

“I always mistrusted the cretur,’’ quoth 
the trapper, alluding to Headley, ‘“‘and you 
remember, perhaps, that I advised you to 
have nothin’ to do with him, notwithstand- 
in’ his penitence like.” . 

‘* Your suspicions were at first shared by 
me; but his correct deportment afterward 
restored my returned the 
mountaineer. 

“T’m not biamin’ ye for bein’ charitable, 

as ’twere, because charity is what we all 
nied more or less. I ought to recollect, too, 
‘that your mind was much taken up with that 
oncommon woman.” 

The partisan’s manly face was suffused 
for a moment, and he answered :— 


** It is possible that I have been selfish in 


_ my happiness; and upon reflection, I am in- 
_glined to think so.” 
“No apologies, cap’n; in sich.a.c case it 
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isn’t in human nature to be otherwise. She 
is the puttiest woman alive, and interestin’ 
to match. As old as lam—and I’m a little 
up’ards of forty—1’m almost fool enough to 
love her myself.” 

‘* What pleasure it gives me to hear you 
speak so kindly of her! ’’ said Brion, warmly. 

‘*Who could speak otherwise? There’s 
nobody with a heart that knows her, that 
can say anythin’ that isn’t to her praise. 
You’ll be a happy man with her; if not, 
*twill be your own fault.” 

** You forget that she may be lost to me 

“‘That’s a supposable case, but I can’t 
make up mind to it yet. She’ll turn up 
somewhere dead or alive, when you ain’t 
expectin’ her. I shall travel a great many 
miles afore I give her up, nor despair in one 
day or two, or in a week ora month. Flash 
can carry me like a bird, and won’t mind a 
thousand miles of travel sca’cely at all, 
*specially when he knows who he’s arter; in 
fact the quadruped needs exercise rather, to 
lubricate his j’ints, like.” 

‘‘ Buckeye!” exclaimed the _ partisan, 
‘your friendship gives me courage, and 
makes me think better of my fellow-men.” 

‘* Beard of Smith! it’s like your charitable 
natur to say that. But that’s not to the 


pint, exactly. I wonder where Callard and 


hig, band may be about this time!” 

‘*On.the march, and far ahead of us, 
doubtless. Ah, if it were not for this unfort- 
unate affair, we might hope to overtake them. 
Clearly, they will reach the trapping grounds 
first.” 

‘¢ It can’t be helped; you’ve labored under 
peculiar diffikilties, and *tisn’t in the power 
of man to control carcumstances so they’ll 
work jest to one’s mind. The best of us are 
short-sighted mortals, and can’t see much 
beyond our noses. Providence deals with 
us precisely as it’s a mind to, knowin’ the 
end from the beginnin’, Worryin’ never 
did nobody no good, and never will as long 
as the airth carcumuavergates the air. We 
must submit to what comes with becomin’, 
submission, knowin’ it’s from above, or 
somewheres in that d’rection,’”’ rejoined 
Buckeye. 

‘*1 have endeavored to do my best for my 
employers.”’ 

** Vl make oath to it in a court of justice, 
with my hand on the Bible! It’s true that 
you stopped a few days, but humanity re- 
quired that you should. Redpath, himself, 
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<ouldn’t be so much of a savage as to go on 
and leave an honest fellow-man in sickness 
and distress, no matter what his complexion 
might happen tobe. No, no! sich barbarity 
couldn’t be found. The wounded and sick 
must be taken care of—fur or no fur; wheth- 
er companies get rich or not. Them’s my 


' notions, and I’m forty and up’ards.”’ 


‘* My own, too.” 

** It’s equally your duty to look after this 
Mignon, let what will come of it.’’ 

“That is my fixed determination. But 
tell me, my friend, where shall we look?” 

‘*In sev’ral d’rections; Headley must be 
found, if it takes a month; and perhaps 
you’ll have to push on after Callard—there’s 
no knowin’. And as for Pierre Mariot, he 
deserves lynchin!” 

* He’s a villain! ”’ 

‘* As wicked a scamp as ever walked the 
prairies, Headley excepted.” 

**T have a thought which perhaps I ought 
not to speak, but whieh, nevertheless, has 
given me some uneasiness.” 

** Speak it, cap’n, ‘less it’s somethin’ com- 
promisin’ the integrity of that oncommon 
female; in which case you’d better be silent.’’ 

“TI recollect that Headley tried to make 
himself very agreeable to Miss Bellmar.’’ 

“Beard of Smith! I’m ’shamed of you, 
cap’n. I can see what you’re drivin’ at, 
and advise you to drop the subject where 
tis. I’ve never seen the gal that knew her 
own mind better, though I’m forty and up- 
ards.” 

“T thank you,. Buckeye; 1 certainly do 
wrong to doubt her.”’ 

‘*Depend on’t, wherever she’s gone, it’s 
ag’in her will. She isn’ one of the flighty 
kind, taken with every decentish face, and 
deceived by every artiul tongue.” 

“ That is but justice to her good sense. I 
shall ask her pardon for entertaining a 
thought, even, not to her credit.” 

“11 see that you don’t forget it, cap’n 
She’s equal to any of the saints in the cal- 
endar, and you deserve to do penance, as 
*twere.”’ 

‘* We must search for the villain Headley, 
and I shall give myself no rest until I have 
found his lurking-place; 1 will cross prairies, 
1 will climb mountains, 1 will cross valleys 
and rivers, and dare every peril of a savage 
country inthis pursuit. My friend, I have 
an extraordinary incentive to exertion; you 
see that Mignon charms all—her beauty 
touches the heart of the redman, even— 


while her goodness, kindness and gentleness 
win the friendship ofthe rough mountaineer. 
Yesterday I was happy, for Mignon was 
near me; but to-day I am miserable, for I no 
longer see her face nor hear her voice.” 
They rode on in silence, examining closely 
all the route for miles. Just at sunset Brion 
struck a fresh trail leading to the water, and 


both he and Buckeye swam their horses to 


the other side. It was now too dark to fol- 
low the trail with certainty, and they en- 
camped for rest and refreshment. But the 
partisan could not tranquilize his mind to 
repose, and finding the effort to sleep irk- 
some, he softly arose the moment he judged 
Buckeye to be asleep, and passed out of the 
tent and started anew in search of the trail. 
He went on until he came to a hill which he 
climbed and passed over to the other side. 
At its base was an impassable chapparal, 
and he turned aside to the south. He soon 
came to a dell surrounded by red cedar pines, 
where he found the remains of a fire still 
smoking. 

While Brion stood reflecting whether to 
continue his solitary reconnoisance or return 
to Buckeye, he was startled by a low and 
triumphant laugh near him. Raising his 
eyes and partially turning round, Brion be- 
held a spectacle which sent the blood thrill- 
ing through his veins with unwonted rapid- 
ity; he was surrounded by stalwart warriors 
whose dusky features looked grim and terri- 
ble in the darkness. In advance of the rest, 


_ and scarcely three yards from the moun- 


taineer, stqod one whose dress and bearing 
indicated him to be a chief. 

“ And so the cunning Fox has come to the 
hunter?” said he, repeating the laugh that 
had so electrified the partisan. ‘Has the 
Fox become a fool that he thrusts his paw 
into the trap ?”’ 

‘*The most cunning are not always upon 
their guard, and an old squaw may some- 
times surprise the panther sleeping on a 
tree,”’ said Brion. 

**I trapped you once before, but the heart 
of Ravenclaw was soft. The eyes of Lily- 
face turned his blood to water. Wily trap- 
per, you will not live to see the next new 
moon. Last year, Prairiewolf scented you 
upon Snake River, when you were catching 
the beaver, but he could not catch you; now 
he has got his hand on you, and you cannot 
escape. What have you to say?” 

“That I will give you much for liberty,” 
responded Brion. 
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_ “Do you give liberty to to the otter when 
‘you have taken it? Do you spare the buf- 
falo when you. are hungering for his flesh? 
Do you say to the panther, go in peace, when 
you have leveled your rifle at her heart? 
Fox, you have lost your cunning! ”’ 
‘*T have guns and ammunition, hatchets 
‘and hunting-knives, beads, bells, and mir- 
rors, and strong horses,” replied the 
trapper. 
_ “Itis not so; you have nothing—not even 
life. Listen! we have a vow to kill the first 
living thing that came among us. White 
man, such vows are never broken,’’ inter- 
posed the chief. 

**] have heard of such a custom prevailing 
among your people; but it is a cruel and use- 
less one. If I must be sacrificed, it will 
make but little difference whether I die to- 
. might or three days hence; therefore give me 

three days’ liberty, and at the expiration of 
that time I will return, when you can fulfill 

your vow,” answered Brion. 

““Wa-wa! I was right when I said the 
Fox was growing foolish! he is getting into 
his dotage.’’ 

**I swear by the Great Spirit that I will 
return and surrender myself a prisoner, to 
. suffer the death you have determined upon!” 
added Brion, with emphasis. 

** Pale-face, that cannot be! iota if you 
came back, Ravenclaw might again give you 
life, but I will not trust you—your heart is 
not big enough to keep your word. If you 
came, it would be with your hunters at your 

heels, with their rifles cocked and at their 
faces. Prairiewolf is not a child, that he 
_ Should be deceived by words which are as 
/smoke curling from the top of a wigwam, to 
) pass away into the air and be remembered 
more,’’ exclaimed the brave. 

The agen felt a cold, sickly sensation 
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creeping over him; his blood seemed to flow 
back upon his heart with horror; he exper- 
ienced an instinctive shrinking that reached 
to his very marrow, Prairiewolf eyed him, 
a mocking smile on his lips. 

‘* Prairiewolf, when the Master of Life 
calle for us, we must go; but.the white man 
has different notions from the savage. His 
flesh is more sensitive to the fire than the 
redman’s because he had never been taught 
to despise its tortures. If nothing but my 
death will suffice, strike your knife into my 
breast and let me pass at once to the hunt- 
_ing-grounds.”’ 

‘* A squaw might die in that way; a great 
chief like you deserves a mare honorable: 
death.”’ 

A brave approached to bind Brion’s hands. 
Resolved to secure a sudden death or escape 
with his hatchet he struck the savage down 
at Prairiewolf’s feet, and bounded from the 
dell with the speed of a deer. But there 
were those after him swift of foot and tire- 
less in pursuit; and having scarcely three 
yards the start of his pursuers, the moun- 
taineer could hardly hope for success. He 
was overtaken, carried ack, and bound ina 
manner to preclude the possibility of a 
second attempt. 

‘** You are not quick enough! ’’ said Prairie- 
wolf, tauntingly. ‘ A boy could run faster.” 

‘¢ But a boy could not do that!” retorted 
Brion, pointing to the body of the brave 
whom he had stricken. 

**We shall see,’”’? resumed Prairiewolf, 
fiercely, ‘‘how will you bear up under the 
ordeal of the twelve fires! ” 

‘« The will of God be done! ” replied Brion, 
commending himself to that Being who is 
apt to be forgotten in prosperity, and re- 
membered only in adversity. The brave 
leader felt now that his fate was sealed. 


[To be concluded.] 


LILIES FOR ROSALEE. 


virgin lilies— 


You shall live with Rosalee. 


Lift your stems of shining silver; 
wide your leaves to me; 
You shall live, and never fade, 


When you’re with the fairest maid— 
On breast of Rosalee. 


what I’m ? 
hes ories you shall 
Careful, lest wavelets drift you; 


ar tive I gently lift 


|| 
| 
BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 
a AISE your heads, 
RA Litied white, 00 
Bend no more with artless grace, 
Mirrored in the water’s face— ee 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
[Translated from the French. } 


OWN at the famous Strand tavern, the 

Coalhole, in London, we were gath- 

ered together, one evening, laughing over 

the amusing scenes of ventriloquism with 

which that clever comedian Toole had just 
been edifying us. 

A journalist present complimented him 
somewhat ironically on what he called his 
little society-talents.”’ 

“These little talents,’ said Toole, in a 
grave tone, ‘‘ have some times a great utility 
in life; do not despise them. Aon infinitely 
small talent may save a world of trouble; 
nothing is unproductive here below. Let 
me give you a single illustration. 

‘* Some years ago, I was passing one eve- 
ning through Drury lane on my way to the 
Gaiety Theatre, where I was at that time 
playing a role. 

‘“* My attention was suddenly attracted by 
a pathetic voice imploring charity. I stop- 
ped and looked around me. The voice pro- 
ceeded from a misshapen being, apparently 
a cripple, crouched in the corner of an arch- 
way leading into one of those windiny alleys 
80 numerous in this popular quarter. His 
white hair and beard and cracked voice indi- 
cated clearly that the begger was an old 
man. 


‘** A few pence for a poor man, sir,’ said 


- the tremulous voice; ‘I am cold and hungry 


—oh, so hungry! I have eaten nothing 
sinee yesterday.’ 

‘“* The sight of a young man, however mis- 
erable he might have been, would not have 
moved me. Old cockneys like me are too 


. Well posted on all these borrowing schemes 


which flourish in our town, but this decrepit 
old age and horrible deformity filled me with 
compassion. 

‘** What misery!’ I exclaimed, gazing at 
the old man. ‘Is it possible that you are 
condemned to begging at your age? Have 
you no sons nor daughters ?’ 

*** Alas! yes, gentleman,’ replied the beg- 
gar in a smothered tone, as if ashamed to 
acknowledge the truth, ‘ but they have aban- 
doned me.’ 

“** It is infamous! ’ I added. 

“*T drew from my pocket a half-crown. 

“As I handed it toward the beggar my 


customary suspicions seized me. Perhaps it 
was after all a made-up cripple. We actors 
are not the only ones who know how to oF 
guise ourselves in London. 

“**T prefer to assist you more effectively,’ 
I remarked, after an instant’s pause. 

“* You have a refuge somewhere? A 
home? Where do yeu live ?’ 

‘*T expected now to be enlightened as te 
the genuineness of my beggar; the slightest 
hesitation on his part would have put me 
on my guard at once. 

- **Not over a quarter of a mile from 
here,’ replied the cripple. ‘I will take you 
to my lodging, sir, if you like.’ 

“The earnestness with which he re- 
sponded occurred to me after the aiven- 
ture was over; at the time I laid no stress 
upon it, 

‘*¢ Wery welll go ahead; I will follow,’ £ 
answered. 

‘‘The beggar started off on his crutches, 
dragging after him two stumps of legs; and 
with a hundred protestations of gratitude, 
made in a warm and fervent tone, he ma- 
neuvred rapidly along the muddy and slip- 
pery sidewalk of Drury lane. 

‘* 1t was a dismal London winter evening. 
A thick, humid fog hung heavily over the 
macadamized pavement. By the dull, yel- 
low light of the street-lamps the passers-by 
took on the aspect of phantoms. 

‘‘ From the doorsteps and windows of the 
miserable houses in the alleys and courts 
through which we passed, gaunt, palid faces 
gazed out upon us, and cut-throat counte- 
nances with wolfish eyes glared out into the 
night. 

‘* Not but that we must acknowledge our 
police force is admirably organized, for, con- 
sidering the widespread misery and degrada- 
tion in London, it is only astonishing that 
crimes are not twenty times as numerous as 
they are. But, despite this energy of the 
police, how many a black deed rests hidden, 
buried forever in the slums of our great 
town! 

‘* During these reflections, little reassur- 
ing as they were, I gazed after my guide. 
Decidedly it was a poor devil; that I no 
longer doubted. I was on the peint of 
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stopping bie and sending him on his way 
with afew shillings. I was almost ashamed 
of my suspicions. But with a skill undoubt- 
edly acquired by long years of exercise, the 
beggar advanced very rapidly, turning from 
_ time to time to make sure that I was follow- 
ing. 

At last we e'trossed Covent Garden mar- 
ket, and Long Acre, and entered that hide- 
ous quarter ‘which you all know—Seven 
Dials. The adventure commenced to only 
half please me. 

*** Are we far from your room still?’ I 
asked, catching up with the beggar. ‘I 
haven’t much time to spare.’ - 

‘As I spoke I drew out my watch, an ex- 
cellent chronometer of Dent’s, of considera- 
ble value. Looking suddenly up, I surprised 
an ugly, covetous glance beneath the beg- 
gar’s bushy eyebrows. 

**Oh, ho!’ [ said to myself, ‘that’s a 
mighty young eye for an old man.’ 
~ * My suspicions returned with triple force; 
but often our paltry pride over-rules our 
better judgment. Moreover, with the Seven 
Dials quarter returned the bustle and noise 
of London life. Laughs and shouts greeted 
us on all sides from the public houses and 
bar-rooms of the neighborhood. 

**T determined to push the adventure to 
its end, the more so as my companion now 
turned ‘to me and’ said, in his cracked and 
flattering tones:— 

“*Here is my home, gentleman!’ He 
slipped through the half-opened door of a 
rickety staircase with the agility I had be- 
fore remarked. I had difficulty in following 
him in the nauseating obscurity. The smart 
rap of the crutches sounded on the steps and 

served as a guide.. 

“ At the third story the old beggar stopped. 
I heard him feeling about in the* dark, then 
came the sound ofa key turning in a lock. 

*¢ One moment, my good gentleman,’ said 
the trembling voice; ‘I will light a candle.’ 

“*Some seconds passed; the dismal glim- 

mer of a tallow candle lit up a room which 
struck me as tolerably spacious. 

“ The beggar had slipped behind me, and 
I now heard the sharp click of the key in 
the lock. ; 

“*T had expected to find a sordid, misera- 
ble hole, fitted out with a broken stool, and 
a bundle of straw in the corner for a bed; 
instead of which the room was furnished 
with a certain degree of luxury, and the floor 
was covered with a rich carpet. 
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*** What does this mean?’ I asked in a 
stupor. ‘ You have deceived me!’ 

‘* I turned toward the door. The old man 
had vanished; a man in the vigor of life, a 
white wig in his hand, his face covered with 
pencilled wrinkles, looked up at me and 
laughed. 


*** You look surprised,’ he said, in.a mock- 


ing tone. ‘There are miracles still in our 
days, you see. My good legs have come 
back to me, and my crutches—look there!’ 

** He pointed toward the corner near the 
door. 

“** Well, what do you want of me?’ I 
asked resolutely enough. 

‘**T want you to let me have your watch,’ 
impudently answered the man, ‘ Mine hap- 
pens to be at the jeweler’s just now, and 
yours looks like a tolerably good one. I'll 
warrant it to keep good time.’ 

“ After all, it was but one man, and a 
struggle man ‘to man demands but an ordi- 
nary courage. 

“ But my pseudo gray-beard drew a revel: 
ver from his pocket. 

“* Now,’ said he, holding the muzzle to 
my face, ‘ the watch and the purse first.’ 

_“T drew back. Indignation and anger at 
letting myself into such an absurd trap al- 
most suffocated me; but what could I do 
against this man armed ? 

‘* All at once an idea occurred to me. 

“¢Imp of Satan! I'll catch you yet!’ 
called a gruff voice behind the beggar. 


* Instinctively he turned around. I seized 


the opportunity to rush upon him and snatch 
the revolver from his hand. 

*** My turn now,’ said I, holding the re- 
volver under his nose. ‘Open that door 
this instant, or I’ll blow out your brains!’ 

‘* The robber looked at me with a stupid 
air. He was a resolute fellow without a 
doubt; but the revolver and the mysterious 
voice together were too much for him. 
Growling savagely like a bull-dog, he opened 
the door and slammed it violently after him. 


Feeling my way along, I found the stair- 


case, and with some difficulty gained the 
street. I directed my steps at once toward 
the Strand. I arrived a half-hour late at my 
theatre, where reigned the greatest inquie- 
tude at my non-appearance. 


kept the revolver as a tribute of war.’ 


And you see,’ ‘ concluded Toole, “ how * my 
little talent’ of ventriloquism that night 
helped me out of an ugly serape.’’ ' 


TRINIDAD ISLAND AND ITS TREASURE. 


HE latest story of buried treasure is one 
just narrated by Mr. E. F. Knight, 
-who in the year 1889 went out to search for 
a reputed hoard on the island of Trinidad 
' in the South Atlantic. It is a rocky, deso- 
late, surf-encompassed islet, latitude twenty 
degrees thirty minutes south, and longitude 
twenty-nine degrees twenty-two minutes 
west, about seven hundred miles from the 
Brazilian port of Bahia. Mariners avoid it 
because of the coral reefs and deadly crags 
by which it is encircled, and rarely, until 


recent years; has haman foot trodden its - 


shores. Its only inhabitants are very loath- 
some and destructive land-crabs, numerous 
' gea-fowl, and gigantic turtles. Once upona 
time it was covered with a dense forest from 
__ beach to summit, but for well-nigh a century 
the forest has been filled only with gaunt 
and leafless trees. This dead forest is one 
of the most ghastly features of a peculiarly 
_ ghastly and forbidding island. When and 
‘how the trees were stricken by the death- 
_ blight, no man knows; but it was probably 
some volcanic eruption which at one stroke 
changed a land of fruit-groves and spicy 
arbors into a forest of desolation, for Trini- 
dad is the centre of a small volcanic patch in 
the South Atlantic. What vegetation now 
remains is confined to some tree-ferns and 
acacia-bushes on a plateau high up among 
the moutains, and to a growth of wild beans 
in some of the gullies. 
Another peculiarity of the island is that it 
seems wholly brittle, for landslips are con- 
tinually cccurring, crags falling, ravines fill- 
ing and opening, and the general configura- 
tion altering. As described by Mr. Knight, 
it seems like one of the forlorn islands of the 
old sea-romances, on which the bloody deeds 
of pirates have left a curse, so that the treas- 
ure is guarded by evil spirits. The great 
’ seas which roll up without any apparent 
¢ause, even after days of windless weather, 
the ever-tottering crags, and all the forces 
and terrors of nature, seem in combination 
to keep man from off the secret hoard, while 
the land-crabs are ugly and evil and diaboli- 
cal-looking enough to represent the spirits 
of the bloodiest pirates ever known. 
On this desolate spot, there was buried, in 
the year 1821, a great store of gold and silver 
pa and specie, which, during the Peruvian 


war of independence, was being conveyed 
from the Cathedral of Lima to Spain for 
security. The vessel conveying it was cap- 
tured by pirates, who then deposited it in @ 
part of Trinidad known as South-west Bay, 
marking the spot with three cairns. They 
left it there, intending to return, doubtless, 
when Lord Dundonald should cease from 
scouring the pirate-infested seas; but they 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and 
were all hanged at Cuba—all save one—a 
Russian Finn—who about the year 1850 con- 
fided the secret of his life and the treasure 
to a Newcastle captain then in command of 
an East Indiaman engaged in the opium 
trade. This Newcastle mariner brought 
home the secret and the pirate’s plan of the 
island; and some years afterwards, sent out 
his son, in a Newcastle vessel trading with 
the Brazils, to look for the hoard. The ves 
sel reached the island; but after beating 
about for a week, could not find a landing- 
place, and the captain resolved to give up 
the attempt. The young man, however, 
was permitted to swim ashore; and after 
spending a night alone on the island, where 
he was nearly devoured by the land-erabs, 
was hauled by a line through the surf to the 
boat and taken on board again. He reported 
that he had identified the spot described by 
the pirate; that it corresponded exactly with - 
the description he had received from his 
father; but that a great landslip of red earth 
had evidently fallen on the treasure, and 
that not for the whole treasure itself would. 
he spend another night in such a place. 
Here, then, was confirmatory evidence of — 
one sort; while an inspection of the archives 
of Cuba revealed the fact that a gang of 
pirates who had plundered Spanish vessels 
sailing from Lima had been hanged at 
Havana at the very date given by the Rus- 
sian Finn to the Newcastle captain. Then 
it was known that. a large portion of the 
treasure which Lord Dundonald reported as 
existing at Lima—valued by him at over six 
millions sterling—had never been traced, 
Some portion of it fell into hands of the 
Peruvians, and other portions were recap- 
tured by Dundonald from the pirates who 
had plundcred the Spanish vessels. But a 


large portion remains to this day unaccounted 
for. 
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It was so firmly believed in by some very 
shrewd Tynesiders, that’ in the year 1885 
they despatched an expedition in a bark 
called the Aurea to make thorough search 
forit. The mistake was in sending a square- 
rigged vessel of such large size that she 
could not be brought near enough to the 
shore. With great difficulty seven men 
were landed in a small boat with some tools, 
and no sooner were they landed than the 
ship was-blown out of sight by a high gale, 
and could not make the island again for 
three weeks. By that time the party ashore 
were so demoralized by deficiency of food, 
exposure to rain, and the haunting presence 
of the land-crabs, that they eagerly re-em- 
barked at the first opportunity. They had 
done very little digging, although they had 
identified the spot described by the pirate; 
but they were so emaciated and ill, that the 
leader of the party determined not to risk 
the lives of any more of his men, and so 
abandoned the search. — 

Besides these, three other expeditions had 
attempted to disinter the secret of Trinidad 
Island before Mr. Knight had heard of it. 
This was only after his return from a cruise 
in the Falcon, the story of which was given 
to the world some few years ago, during 
which he had happened to land on and ex- 
plore Trinidad without being then aware of 
the romanatic interest attaching to it. He 
had discovered a moderately safe landing- 
place, had followed passes through the 
‘mountains, and knew where water was to 
be found. Thus, when he heard the trea- 
sure story, and remembered things about 
the island which seemed to lend color to the 
piratical tale, he determined to organize a 

. more thorough search than had yet been at- 
tempted. 

Thus it was that the “‘ Cruise of the Alerte” 
Was projected. The Alerte was a siout- 
built yacht—rigged as a yawl—which was 
purchased at Southampton, and especially 
fitted out for the work. She was only some 
fifty tons or so of yacht measurement, but 
quite big enough for a party of thirteen ad- 
venturers and all their provisions and tools 
for excavation. These tools were very com- 
plete, and included hydraulic jacks, forges 
and anvils, boring apparatus, materials for 
shafting, crowbarsa, shovels, wheelbarrows, 
tents, wire-fencing, etc—enough to furnish 
a pretty extensive mining. Ample stores of 
provisions were also taken, and every prep- 
aration was made for a prolonged stay, 


sinee the reported landslip implied probably- 
the removal of many thousands of tons of 
debris before the hiding-place could be laid 
bare. 

The eompany was to consist of nine gen- 
tlemen-adventurers including Mr. Knight 
himself, to whom the others were to pay one- 
hundred pounds apiece, and to yield implicit. 
obedience, each receiving in return one- 
twentieth of the gross proceeds of the ven- 
ture. Mr. Knight’s contribution was the 
vessel, provisions, and tools; and further, he- 
engaged four paid-hands, who were not to- 
be entitled to any share of the treasure; but: 
were to be liberally paid whatever hap- 


pened. Before the Alerte reached Trinidad, — 
‘the number of gentlemen-adventurers had 


been redueed to five, and the paid crew 
changed and increased to five, so that the 
full number of those who actually engaged 
im the search was only ten. Unfortunately, 
among the gentlemen who, from one cause- 
or other, dropped off from the expedition 
were the only two who had knowledge of pho- 
tegraphy, ornithology, etc., so that the col- 
leetions which were expected were not ob- 
tained. 

Sailing from Southampton at the end of 
August, 1889, the Alerte made first for the 
Salvage Islands, which the party had been: 
recommended to try in the first instance for 
treasure reputed to have been buried there 


‘in 1804. This story is, that a vessel from 


South America for Cadiz, laden with prod- 
uce and two million dollars in money, was, 
when within a few days’ sail of her destina- 
tion, warned by a neutral that war had been 
declared, and that English frigates were 
watching the whole Spanish coast. There- 
upon the captain resolved to run back to the 
Spanish Main; but the crew mutinied, mur- 
dered the captain, buried the money on an 
uninhabited island, and finally wrecked the- 
ship in trying to make the West Indies. 

As the uninhabited island of this story. 
was identified with one of the Salvage group,. 
whieh lay, after a manner, inthe route of 
the Alerte, it was resolved to make some at- 
tempt to test the truth of it. The Salvages 
consist of three islands between Madeira and 
the Canaries, and are carefully avoided by 
vessels on account of the dangerous shoals 
that surroundthem. These three islands are 
Great Salvage, Great Piton, and Little Piton;. 
and it was on Great Piton that the search 
was to be made. Here a camp-was' formed, 
and systematic digging continued for four- 
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days, with no results; and as the informa- 
‘tion was so vague that the adventurers did 
not even known if they were on the right 
island, the search was then abandoned, and 
the course of the Alerte shaped for Bahia, 
which was reached on the 2d of November. 
Here fresh provisions were taken in, some 
changes made in the crew, and a little delay 
caused by bad weather. Finally, sail was 
set on the 11th of November, and Treasure 
Island was sighted six days later. Sighted, 
‘yes; but it is one thing to sight Trinidad 
and another thing to land on it, as previous 
adventurers had found. This, indeed, seems 
one of the most obstinately inaccessible of 
all the earth-children known as islands—a 
lonely ocean-cast-away, as jealous of its se- 
<lusion as the Grand Lama of Tibet. The 
mountains rise sheer from the surf, which 
ever boils and seethes, even when there is 
mo wind. Their sides are cleft by awful 
ravines with perpendicular precipices; pinna- 
‘cles here, and huge cones there, show where 
masses have been shattered by volcanic com- 
motions, and great slopes of red and black 
debris betray the changing character of the 
surface. The peaks tower to three thousand 
feet of more above the sea, and are ever 
wrapt in vaporous wreaths, torn and twisted 
into curious shapes as the winds eddy amon, 
the summits. Indescribably savage an 
grand is the scenery of this weird island, 
where silence is unknown, and where the 
sorrow of the sea is never quiet. The roar- 
ing of the surf on the beach and up the 
rocky ravines becomes at times almost deaf- 
ening, and it is accentuated by the shrill 
cries of myriads of melancholy sea-birds. 
The first thing to do was to land at a sort 
of natural coral pier that Mr. Knight knew 


. of; but this is some miles from Treasure 


Bay, and only availed for a preliminary 
survey-party of two. Afterwards this was 
used as.a place at which to water the yacht, 
which anchored in the vicinity for the 
greater portion of the time of the search— 
Treasure Bay itself being too exposed and 
dangerous for even a small vessel. Crossing 
the island by the mountain passes which he 
had discovered nine years before, Mr. 


’ Knight and a companion, after a dangerous 


and toilsome journey, reached the site of 
the supposed hoard. They found relics of 
the Aurea expedition, and they also found, 
what was better, that a good water supply 
was available with moderate labor. 

**The nature of the scenery around us,” 


writes Mr. Knight, “‘ was now grand in the 
extreme, and had a weird character of its 
own that I have never perceived on other 
mountains. The jagged and torn peaks, the 
huge landslips of black rocks, the slopes of 
red volcanic ash destitute of vegetation, in 
themselves produce a sense of extreme déso- 
lation; but this is heightened by the presence 
of ghastly dead vegetation, and by the num- 
berless uncanny birds and land-crabs which 
cover all the rocks. This lonely islet is per- 
haps the principle breeding-place for sea- 
birds in the South Atlantic. Here multi- 
tudes of man-of-war birds, gannets, boobies, 
cormorants, and petrels have their undis- 
turbed haunts. Not knowing how danger- 
ous he is, they treat their superior animal, 
man, with a shocking want of due respect. 
The large birds more especially attack one 
furiously if one approaches their nests in the 
breeding season; and in places where one 
has to clamber with hands as well as feet, 
and is therefore helpless, they are positively 
dangerous. As for the land-crabs, which 
are unlike any I have seen elsewhere, they 
swarm all over the island in incredible num- 
bers. I have seen them two or three deep 
in shady places under the rocks; they crawl 
over everything, polluting every stream, de- 
vouring anything—a loathsome set of 
brutes, which were of use, however, in our 
camp scavengers. They have hard shells of 
a bright saffron color, and their faces have a 
most cynical and diabolic expression. As 
one approaches them they stand on their 
hindlegs and wave their pincers threaten- 
ingly, while they roll their hideous goggle 
eyes at one in a dreadful manner. If a man 
is sleeping or sitting down quietly, these 
creatures will come up to have a bite at him, 
and would devour him if he were unable for 
some reason to shake them off. But we 
murdered so many in the vicinity of our 
camp during our stay on the island that they 
certainly became less bold, and it seemed 
almost as if the word had been passed all 
over Trinidad that we were dangerous ani- 
mals, to be shunned by every prudent crab.”’ 

When Treasure Bay was reached, the 
pirate’s landmarks were readily identified, 
and arrangements were made for landing the 
stores and tools. This had to be done 
through the surf by means of a whale-boat, 
for carriage over the difficult and dangerons 
mountain-passes was out of the question. 
Landing through the surf was laborious and 
dangerous enough, but it was effected in a 
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series of exciting journeys, and then a camp 
was formed and operations were commenced. 
It was seen at once that these would have 
to be extensive and prolonged, for the exact 
locality of the cairns under the fallen debris 
could not be determined, and therefore 
almost the whole of it would have to be re- 
moved. This was done by systematic 
trenching; while the huge rocks were lifted 
out of the way by means of the hydraulic 
jack which had been brought. For three 
months the whole party labored in turn, 
ceasing only during the heat of n idday and 
on Sundays, and they left almost literally 
not a stone unturned in the ravine where 
ought to have existed the cavern where the 
pirates’ hoard was deposited. But they dis- 
covered neither the cavern nor the hoard. 
All hands were not on shore at a time, for 
at least three were needed to take charge of 
the yacht, whose anchorage was by no means 
secure. Indeed, so frequent and erratic are 
the winds which eddy from the summits of 
Trinidad, even when it is calm out at sea, 
that after a while it was determined that it 
was safer to heave anchor and to cruise off 
and on the island—drifting away at night, 


» and beating back during the day. When the 


weather permitted, a boat would be de- 
spatched from Treasure Bay to the vessel, or 
vice versa, to exchange news and compare 
notes; but sometimes for many days to- 
ag this intercourse was impossible. 
Then the supply of oatmeal gave out, and 
Mr. Knight with a couple of hands ran the 
Alerie all the way to Bahia to get fresh 
stores. He was so detained by bad weather 
that when he returned to the island he 
found the shore-party on the verge of star- 
yation, and just preparing to launch them- 


selves in the whale boat on the open sea in 
the hope of being picked up. 

On off-days, the island was explored by: 
the members of the expedition, who dis- 
covered the remains of what had evidently 
been a Portuguese settlement—several huts. 
and stone walls overgrown with creepers. 
From appearance, this settlement must have 
been of some duration; and it would be in- 
teresting if some one could evolve ite history 
from Portuguese records. It may be, indeed, 
that the non-discovery of the treasure and 
the existence of this settlement have some 
conneetion. Who knows to whom the Rus- 
sian Finn communicated his secret before he 
met the Newcastle captain? This is assum- 
ing that the pirate’s story was true, and 
really there seems no good reason to doubt 
it. In spite of his non-success, Mr. Knight, 
with all his knowledge of the island, has 
very little doubt that the treasure of the 
Cathedral of Lima was once really deposited 
on Trinidad. Whether it has been already 
removed, or whether it lies buried under 
some other landslip, cannot be said, and will 
probably never be known. 

Certainly, the Alerte party made a gallant. 
and persevering effort to recover the treas- 
ure, without stopping to consider what moral 
or legal claim they had to it should they dis- 
cover it. When it was resolved to abandon 
the search, the weather was becoming so 
bad that every hour’s delay meant danger. 
Happily, everything was got on board safely, 
and the yacht started for the other Trinidad, 
in the West Indies, where the party was 
broken up, and each man went to his own 
home, rich in experience of a novel sort, if 
not in the treasures of Lima. by 


FAME. 


AID one whose name is known to fame, 
“ Ambition is.a glorious cheat.’’ 

Youth’s eager eyes behold the prize, 

Glowing with frenzied heat. 
Fame is a star, bright from afar, 

Luring the soul of fire along, 
Upward and on, from dawn to dawn, 

Like treacherous siren's song. 


N.Y. 


A world of joy it shows the boy, 
Glories no gem or sun hath caught; 
Rut when he stands on fame’s high lands: 
Where is the thing he sought? 


Alas! the prize deceives the eyes, 
_ 4 phantom that fadeth to nought; 
Scintillant star, when seen afar, 


Dull meteor stone when caught. 


| 
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OUR SET; OR, 


WHO IS SHE? 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE town of Campont—rather I should 
say city, for it enjoys civic honors—is 
comparatively a small place in point of pop- 
ulation, but territorially speaking, it is quite 
extensive, and, like the national capital, may 
be called a city of magnificent distances. 
It is divided into four districts, so that the 
city forms a cluster of large villages, each 


. settlement having its specific appellation, as 


Old Campout, Campont Haven, East and 
North Campont. 

Campont is an academic town, the institu- 
tions of learning being located in Old Cam- 
pont, where most of its importance is de- 
rived. 

As is the case generally with academic 
towns, Old Campont is noted for its exclu- 
siveness. The social lines are very strictly 
drawn and very jealously guarded. No one 
is allowed the privileges of ‘‘ Our Set,” as it 
is styled, until his or her claims have been 
duly canvassed. 

It would be difficult to clearly set forth the 
requisites necessary to obtain admission to 
the charmed circle. Those who preside over 
it appear to be governed by very arbitrary as 
well as very eccentric rules. Moral and in- 
tellectual worth does not seem to be parti- 
cularly regarded by them. But it is notice- 
able that one with a plethoric purse finds no 
difficulty in obtaining easy entrance. 

In this, however, the guardians of Our Set 
in Old Campont are by no means singular. 

* Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow,” was an axiom announced by 
Pope. The poet was mistaken; he should 
have said “wealth.” Possibly there may 
have been a typographical error. 

Campont Haven, which is full of life and 
activity—a wide-awake, bustling place, with 
quite a metropolitan air about it—is looked 
down upon by quiet, sleepy, respectable Old 
Campont, and only a choice few of its resi- 
dents are deemed fitting associates by those 
who constitute Our Set in the latter district. 
Iam happy to state, however, that the un- 
recognized bear up very philosophically un- 
der their deprivation. As for the denizens 
of East Campont, they are decidedly vulgar, 


the bulk ef them being mere workers—me- 
chanics, petty shop-keepers, and the like— 
canaille. The upper district, North Cam- 
pont, is in every respect terra incognita to 
the elite. ; 

Although I have selected Old Campont for 
the scene of my story, it is not that I con- 
sider it singular in its exclusiveness. You 
will find that in almost all small communi- 
ties, especially if they happen to be seats of - 
learning, the same general characteristics 
prevail, prominent among which is an as- 
sumption of superiority by a certain class; 
in other words, a spirit of suobbishness. On 
what ground this assumption is based is a 
social problem I have not been able to solve. 
Notwithstanding that it prevails extensively 
in Old Campont, I beg of you not to look 
upon its inhabitants as a peculiar people. 

Old Campont was in a slight flutter. Mr. 
Richard Perdan had recently completed a 
palatial mansion, and invitations had been 
sent out for what in olden times was called 
a “ house-warming,” but which the Perdans 
dignified with the title of “* Reception.” Of 
course no one outside of Our Set received 
the coveted pasteboard, for the Perdans 
were wealthy, and consequently moved in 
the “ first circle.” It is true, time was when 
Mr. P. resolved in a humbler sphere—when 
he fuund it difficult to make both ends meet, 
and when he was of no more account than 
ordinary mortals. But as by economy and 
perseverance he slowly acquired property, 
he gradually emerged from his lowly state, 
cast off his slough, as it were, and in process 
of years became one of the anointed. 

On the evening in question, the Perdan 
mansion was in a blaze of light, and there 
was a constant flocking thitherward of the 
gay multitute. The Germanias welcomed 
with their inspiring strains the thronging 
guests. Occupying rather a conspicuous 
position in the salle d'audience was a group 
of young ladies, who amused themselves in 
watching the new arrivals, scanning the 
styles of dresses, and commenting on their 
wearers. 

In the course of the evening an elderly 
lady entered the room, accompanied by a 
maiden apparently in the last of her teens, 
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whose appearance created quite a stir among 


the group just noticed. She was very fair. 


Her dress was simplicity itself compared 
with the elaborate toilets of most of the 
young ladies. She wore scarcely any orna- 
ments; and yet so becoming was her attire, 
80 peculiar her style of beauty, that the sim- 
plicity of the one enhanced pe brilliancy of 
the other. 

_As the couple passed the group, the young 
lady seemed on the point of saluting one of 
their number, but, catching the cold haughty 
look that was bent upon her, she checked 
herself, and proceeded on her way, something 
like a derisive smile playing over her feat- 
ures as she made a low remark to her com- 

jon. 

“* Who is she ?”” was the question simulta- 
neously asked by several of the little knot of 
maidens. 

_* Very presuming, I must say! ” said the 
one whom the young stranger was on the 
point of recognizing. 

* But who is she, Miss Trafton ? ”’ asked 
one of the group of the lady who had just 
spoken, ‘‘ She seemed to recognize you.” 
_“T really cannotimform you, Miss Canby, 
who or what she is,” rather crisply replied 
the one named as Miss Trafton. 

_.“ Where, then, have you met her?” per- 
sisted. Miss Canby. ‘‘She certainly would 
have spoken to you, had you not frozen her 


_ with one of your looks.” 


Miss Trafton gave a light laugh as if the 
remark pleased her. 

“ T have seen her two or three times at the 
house of Mrs. Doten, my dressmaker. She 
is a niece of hers, I believe, who has recently 
visited her.” 

“A dvessmaker’s niece, indeed!’ was 
Miss Canby’s horrified exclamatién. 

“Yes. Mrs. Doten took the liberty of 
introducing her to me, and meeting her there 


a pnumber of times, 1 made some conversa- 


tion with her. But I did not dream that 
she would presume on an acquaintance thus 
formed!” 

do not think that she. will again, 
Lizzie,” laughed Miss Canby, ‘although 
she received your rebuff with a very impu- 
dent smile.” 

“ Low-bred effrontery! I wonder the 
Perdans should have invited her.” 

“Perhaps she may be a relative,’’ sug- 
gested one of the group. ‘Do you remem- 
ber her name ?”’ 

“ Dobbins, or some such common one, I 


think, although I did not pay much heed to 
it,”? was the scornful reply of Miss Trafton. 

*¢ She is not a relative,”? remarked one of 
the party. “I inquired of Jennie Perdan, 
who informed me that she was invited at the 


especial request of her grandmother, who. 


was acquainted with her mother.”’ 

*¢* The old lady has peculiar notions of gen- 
tility,’ sneeringly remarked Miss Trafton. 
‘¢ Perhaps she thinks that we may conform 


to them; but possibly she may be mistaken. ° 


For one, I am not disposed to associate with 
dressmakers’ nieces! 

This settled the matter, and at once ta- 
booed the stranger from Our Set, for Miss 
Trafton stood at its very head, and her dic- 
tum was a law unto its members. .- 

Mrs, Reynolds, the mother of Mrs. Per- 
dan, was peculiar in her notions of what 
constituted gentility—peculiar, that is, inas- 
much as they differed from those of a certain 
class or clique of which Miss Trafton might 
be looked upon as the representative. 

The old lady was blessed, or cursed, with 
a good memory. I use the word cursed, 
because from the pains evidently taken by 
many to forget certain facts, a good memory, 
we may reasonably infer, is deemed by them 
acurse. You will find a vast difference in 
people in regard to this faculty. Some there 
are who possess it in a wonderful degree, 
and take delight in tracing back their ances- 
try through generation after generation, and 
the further back they can follow them the 
greater is their pride and gratification. 
Others there are who seem stone blind as to 
the past, and are wofully ignorant, even of 
their grandmothers and grandfathers. [ 
have found many such cases among Our Set 
in Campont. 

As I have said, Mrs. Reynolds was gifted 
with a good memory. She remembered the 
time when fortune had dealt less kindly with 
her than of late years; she remembered 
when she was obliged to resort to the needle 
to eke out her not over-abundant means; she 
remembered when Mr. Perdan, now revel- 
ing in wealth, carried on a small grocery and 
variety store, and only by the closest appli- 
cation and the most rigid economy, managed 
to make both ends meet, as the saying is, 
and she remembered it to his advantage, 
too. 

She also remembered, much to their cha- 
grin, the origin of many of the young ladies 
who now held their heads so high, and who 


_ looked down so supercilliously on those who 
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had not the distinction of belonging to Our 
Set—this one’s mother, or aunt, who took in 
sewing, taught school or gave lessons in 
music, for a living; that one’s father, or 
grandfather, or uncle, who shoved a fore- 
plane, swung a sledge-hammer, handled the 
trowel or awl, or dealt out groceries by the 
ounce and pound, or pins, and needles, and 
tape, by the paper or yard, for the same 
laudable purpose. 
’ Remembering these things, and being a 
woman of great good sense, Mra. Reynolds 
manifested a very catholic spirit. She did 
not believe, nor could her daughter, Mrs. 
Perdan, persuade the old lady to think other- 
wise, that because a woman honestly earned 
her living she forfeited her claims to respect- 
ability; that the mere possession of wealth 
should command our respect, or that it should 
be regarded as evidence of superiority. - 
That as society is at present constituted 
there should be class distinctions, that intel- 
lect, station, wealth, occupation, should oc- 
casion lines of demarkation, she did not ob- 
ject; but that this or that class or clique 
should set themselves up, and arrogantly 
claim to be, par excellence, ‘‘ good society,” 
she did not and would not allow. She had 
no faith in nor respect for upper crustdom, 
and took somewhat of a malicious pleasure, 
when oppertunity offered, of.making it ap- 
pear ridiculous and in exposing its folly. 
Briefly, the old lady was an inveterate foe to 
all shams. 


CHAPTER II. 


good-evening, Miss Trafton, Miss 

Canby, Miss Gates—ladies all!” said 
@ young msn, stepping out from the hang- 
‘ings of a bay-window, where he had been an 
unwitting spectator of the scene described 
in the last chapter. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Arlington,” was the 
general response, for Frank Arlington was 
an especial pet of the set. All the ladies 
greeted him with their most bewitching 
smiles, between whom—so a little bird whis- 
pered to me—a covert rivalry existed as to 
who should stand best in his good graces. 

He was a splendid looking fellow; not 
what you would call handsome, perhaps, but 
there was something about him that canght 
the fancies of the ladies, and the gentlemen 
as well. He had an erect and well-propor- 
tioned form, a manly bearing, and every lin- 
eament was stamped with intelligence. 
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In the Campont Law, Sehool, of which 
Arlington was a member, he was a man of 
mark. His disposition was lively and genial, 
his manners easy and wholly void of affecta- 
tion, and he had that peculiar indefinable 
way with him, so “ taking”’ with the fairer 
sex, and with the rougher, Sit as for that 
matter. 

Notwithstanding that, as I have said, he 
was the pet of Our Set, he was remarkably 
unassuming. Courted as he was—and he 
could not but be aware of it—his pride was 
not flattered nor his vanity excited. The 
truth was, he valued the preference shown 
him at its true worth. 

He was not at ull ambitious to shine as a 
lady’s man—he was too sensible a fellow for 
that. He had a quiet correct insight into 
the characters of his lady associates, and 
their adulation was prized accordingly. As 
for the rest, he was known to be of a very 
wealthy family, and moved in the “first — 
circles ”’ in his native place. i 

‘* A very pleasant gathering we have this 
evening,” he said, addressing Miss Trafton. 

Y-e-s—a little mixed,” was. that lady’s 


somewhat ambiguous response. 


‘* Mixtures are very agreeable sometimes. 
Variety is the spice of life, you know, Miss — 
Trafton.” 

“That depends on the component parts, 
Mr. Arlington, whether they are to our taste 
or not.” 

** Oh, as to that, a little acid or a little bit- 
terness, like discords in music, tends to 
heighten the general effect. Simple saccha- 
rines are apt to be insipid.” 

The half-quizzical tone in which this was 
uttered, and the smile that accompanied the 
remark, rather puzzled the ladies. 

‘Speaking of music, Miss Trafton,’”’ he 
continued, ‘‘ will you not favor us with some? 
That delicious thing of ‘Schubert’s has been 
haunting me ever since I heard you last sing 

The lady was a trifle vain of of her musical 
powers, which were, perhaps, a little above 
mediocrity, and she did not require much 
solicitation. As the party.aoved towards 
the music-room, Mr. Arli masked:— . 

‘* Who was the lady that @ntered the room 
a short time ago, with Mrs. Reynolds?” 

‘“*T really cannot inform you, as I have not — 
the honor of her acquaintance,” said Miss 
Trafton, with a touch of hauteur. 

“She is not a resident here, I presume? 


Her face appears new.” i 
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“ T think she is not.” 

** You do not know her name?” 

* Dobbins, I think some one said,” replied 
Miss Trafton, emphasizing the name with the 
slightest possible sneer. 

Dobbins—not very poetical!” said Ar- 
lington, with a smile. ‘I cannot say that I 
admire the name, however I may be disposed 
to its owner.” 

**T dare say,”’ remarked Miss Canby, sar- 


castically, ‘* you may see it exhibited in the 


_ * Square’ one of these days—‘ Doten and 
‘Dobbins, Dressmakers.’’”? Whereupon a 
titter ran round the circle, and the speaker 
plumed berself on saying something quite 
smart. 

** Indeed, a dressmaker! ’’ said Arlington, 
in mock astonishment. ‘ If the young lady 
exhibits as much taste in the dresses of her 
customers as she dées in her own, she must 
be highly prized by you. 

*I am serious,” continued the young 

- man, detecting a sneering smile on the coun- 
tenances of his listeners. “‘I do not know 
when I have met with a more becomingly 
dressed lady—that is, to my taste.” 

“I did not suppose that you were so ob- 
servant, Mr. Arlington, of the attire of 
ladies. It is a pity the lady did not hear 
your compliment!” Miss Trafton tried to 
* smother her spiteful tone with alight laugh. 

“Ob, I think a great deal of dress,”’ re- 
joined ‘Arlington, ‘‘and always take notice 
of a lady’s. In my opinion it is a very 
good criterion of character. My judgment 
of persons is formed, I must confess, in no 
small measure from their apparel. The at- 
tire of ladies, from its variety, of course 
offers a broader field than that of gentlemen. 
There is comparatively but little dissimi- 
_ larity in the garments worn by gentlemen, 

still there is sufficient, I eae, to afford a 
test of character.” 

** May I ask, Mr. Aviation; what is your 
favorite style? Perhaps the question is 
superfluous, however, after the high encom- 
ium you have passed on the taste displayed 
by Mrs. Doten’s niece!” 

“I will inform you, Miss Trafton,” said 
Arlington, with an amused smile. “ My 
sentiments are embodied in that well-known 

passage of Thomson :— 

“* A native grace 
Sat fair proportioned on her polished limbs, 
Veiled in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.’ 
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The conversation was brought to a close, 
on the entrance of the party into the music- 
room, by the general demand for a song from 
Miss Trafton. This compliment the young 
lady had been accustmomed to receive at all 
the social gatherings she was in the habit of . 
attending. Indeed, she would have been 
sorely disappointed had she failed to receive 
it, for she was the acknowledged musical 
belle of the place. Therefore, after the usual 
excuses, that she was out of practice, that 
she had not sung for an age—all stereotyped 
fibs—she was at last persuaded to take her 
seat at the instrument. 

She got through her first piece very credit- - 
ably, it being within easy range of her voice 
and not very difficult. It would have been 
better for her had she confined herself to 
music of like simple character; but casting 
hereyes around, she discovered among those 
drawn to listen to her performances, Mrs. 
Reynolds and the young stranger. 

The latter, from some cause or other, had 
excited in her mind an unwonted interest, 
and against her she felt a growing prejudice, 
or antagonism. As if for the purpose of as- 
tonishing Mrs. Doten’s niece, in her next 
attempt Miss Trafton seemed to exert all 
her efforts. 

The buzz of applause that followed~ her 
first performance having subsided, she was 
requested to favor the company with another, 
Nothing loath, she dashed at once into an 
Italian bravura, which was far beyond her 
power to render, even with ordinary correct- 
ness. She managed to get through with it, 
however, without absolutely breaking down; 
limping over difficult passages here, and 
slighting them there, winding up with a 
grand instrumental crash, her vocal powers. 
tested to their utmost. Of course she re- 
ceived a surfeit of compliments, no oné 
seeming to be aware of her imperfections. 


CHAPTER III. 


N stepping back from the piano at the 
commencement of Miss Trafton’s per- 
formance, ostensibly to make room for some 
ladies, Arlington found himself—was it by 
design ?—in close proximity to Mrs. Rey- 
nolds. As soon as the. performance was 
ended, the old lady said, addressing her 
companion :— 
‘Permit me, Miss Deblois, to present my 
friend, Mr. Arlington—Miss Deblois, Mr 
Arlington.” 
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-“* Deblois! a vast improvement on Dob- 
bins,” thought the young man, as he made 
his obeisance. 

“You are fond of music?” asked the 
young lady, after the usual commonplaces. 

Exceedingly, Miss Deblois ’’—he rather 
liked that, after Dobbins!—‘‘ it would be 
deemed heterodox to deny a fondness for it. 
Indeed, I am more than fond of it—I love 
it.’ 

- “T am glad to hear that, for I have a pas- 
sion for it myself, and it is pleasant to know 
that others are in sympathy with you.” 

By little and little Arlington and his new 


 aequaintance became quite engrossed in the 


discussion of their favorite topic. He soon 
ascertained that she was no tyro, but pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of the science 
of music, treating it as if she had made ita 
study. 

. He learned incidentally that she had pur- 
sued her studies both in Germany and Ite ty. 
He found too that she was a lady of superior 


intelligence in other matters; that she had 


seen much of the world, and had largely 
profited by her observation. 

Arlington was struck with the freshness 
and originality of her ideas, and the fitting 
language in which she clothed them. Their 


_ Tange was loftier and more extended than 


were those of the generality of his lady ac- 
quaintances. Then the personal charms of 
the young lady aided not a little his growing 
interest in her. 

She was, indeed, very beautiful. Her form 
was faultless in all its proportions. Her 
features were exquisitely moulded and full of 
character. In her manners there was a 
graceful ease, an intuitive refinement, which 
evinced an inborn gentility. When in re- 
pose, her face would win your admiration 
from its pure loveliness; but when she en- 
gaged in conversation on subjects of more 
than ordinary interest, her large brown eyes 
would kindle, and her countenance light up 
with a marvelous radiance, reflecting so per- 
fectly each passing emotion that it hardly 
needed language to interpret it. 

Was it strange that Arlington should be 
held in delighted thraldom by a being so 
every way captivating, whose exterior graces 
Were but a type of those which adorned the 
mind and heart ? 

In the cource of their conversation refer- 
ence was made to Miss Trafton’s singing, 
and Arlington asked her opinion of her last 


| performance. To this Miss Deblois de- 
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murred. She was averse to criticising—it 
would be unkind indeed to animadvert on a 
performance undertaken to please others. 
Although it was easier, she said, or most 
people seemed to find it so, to dwell on the 
demerits rather than the merits of a per- 
former, she preferred to reverse the rule—to 
overlook what she deemed faulty, and to 
commend what her taste or judgment ap- | 
proved. 

On being further urged, and learning from 
Mrs. Reynolds that Miss Trafton made great 
pretensions, and was not sparing of her 
criticisms on others, and therefore was a fair 
subject of remark, Miss Deblois guardedly 
said:— 

‘“‘ The young lady possesses certain quali- 
ties of voice which are fully excellent, es-. 
pecially in the medium register; but she 
lacks cultivation.” 

‘* Why, my dear child, that is the very 
thing she prides herself upon, her cultiva- 
tion,” said the old lady. . 

Miss Deblois gave a light laugh. 

‘She should have kept on the scales a 
year or two longer,’”’ she remarked, “‘ before - 
she attempted song. Shall I ever forget my 
old Florentine master, how he kept me drill- 
ing at them! In regard to the piece last 
sung, I think the lady was a little too ambi- 
tious in selecting it. It is one of the most 
difficult that she could have chosen, and 
wheily beyond her powers. It is but fair to 
say that very few professional artists can do 
it justice. If the lady would confine herself 
to music of a simpler character, her efforts 
would be more likely to prove successful, 
and her audience, perhaps, would be better 
pleased.”’ 

**T fully agree with you,” said Arlington, 
who wondered at the mildness of the criti-. 
cism, especially when he recalled to mind 
the rebuff Miss Deblois had received on 
entering the room, to which, it will be re- 
membered, the young man was an unwitting 
witness. 

**My dear Julia, why will you not favor 
us with a song?’’ asked Mrs. Reynolds. 
‘¢ It is an age since I have heard any good 
music. Mr. Arlington, do try and persuade 
her.” 

“If my wishes could have any weight with 
Miss Deblois, I would certainly proffer 
them,’’ said Arlington. “I see that Miss 
Trafton has left the instrument; shall I not 
conduct you to it?” 


‘«T shall be happy to gratify your wishes,” 
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said the young lady, commencing to take off 
her gloves. ‘“‘I doso the more readily be- 
cause I dislike to be urged, and because— 
would you believe it 7—I havea little malice 
in my disposition, just the slightest grain.” 
A merry smile played over her features as 
she glanced archly in the direction of the 
group of young ladies who had gathered 
about Miss Trafton. 

- Although Miss Deblois was not aware of 
it, Arlington fathomed at once her meaning. 
_and chuckled to himself in anticipation of 
the triumph that awaited the stranger; for 
although he was totally ignorant of her 
powers, he felt confident that she would 
succeed. 

Have you any choice?’’ she asked, as 
she took her seat, handing to Arlington her 
gloves and fan. 

“* Suppose that you try this,” and Arling- 
ton placed before her, ‘“‘I would that my 
love,”’ arranged from Mendelssohn’s part 
song. 

Her first touch of the instrument was 
enough to satisfy one that she had a full 
command over it. When her rich full voice 
swelled out, clear and liquid as a bird’s, the 
annoying buzz, which in large assemblies 
usually accompanies ordinary performances, 
was hushed, as if by magic. Until the last 
mote was uttered, the deep silence was un- 
broken, and then the plaudits that broke 
forth simultaneously on every hand afforded 
unmistakable evidence of her perfect success. 

She would have left the piano, but at the 
earnest solicitation of Arlington, backed by 
the suffrage of all around her, she consented 
to sing again. This time she selected “‘ 0 
Mio Fernando,” from Donizetti’s opera, ‘ La 

Favorita.”’ 
~ ‘ From the very opening note she enchained 

the attention of the audience; but when she 
had fully launched upon the ‘tide of song— 
had abandoned herself to the spirit of the 
composition—she seemed to lose all con- 
sciousness of her surroundings, and poured 
forth her impassioned notes, not to the lis- 
tening throng about her, but to some one 
present only in her thought, on whom alone 
she lavished her unbounded stores of melo- 
dious wealth. . 

Her auditors stood as if touched by an en- 
chantress’ wand—silent, motionless. Here 
and there a hasty catching of the breath, a 
deep hurried respiration, testified to the 

marvelous spell she had thrown over them. 

Arlington cast a glance upon the singer. 
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She appeared wholly enwrapped in the mu- 
sic; not as a performer, but as one borne 
unresistingly away on the flood of harmony 
of which she was the unconscious creator. 
A divine beauty illumined her countenance, 
as if it had undergone transfiguration. In 
every expression could be seen 

“The mind, the music breathing from the face.” 
_ The last note died away, and still the com- 
pany moved not—astill the profound siletice 
remained unbroken. Noisy applause would 
have been almost a sacrilege.. That pervad- 
ing stillness was the highest compliment 
that could have been paid to the young lady, 
and she so accepted it. 

‘* Mere verbal compliments on your per- 
formance, Miss Deblois,’’ said Arlington, as 
he conducted the fair singer back to Mrs. 
Reynolds, ‘* would be entirely out of place. 
The spell of silence you have cast upon all is 
more eloquent than words. I can only ten- 
der you my poor thanks for the great grati- 
fication you have afforded me.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Arlington, you have 
amply repaid me,’”’ said the young lady, a 
faint color flushing her cheek as she bowed 
her acknowledgements. 

** Look here, naughty child!” said Mrs. 
Reynolds, clasping the young lady’s hand in 
both of hers. ‘“*Do you see these tears? 
Tears in my old eyes! do they not reproach 
you?” And she wiped away the glistening 
drops. 

“* May you never shed more bitter ones, 
my dear Mrs. Reynolds,’’ was the affection- 
ate response. 

The closing words of Mendelssohn’s song, 
the first performance of Miss Deblois:— 

“ §till there, my love, it will haunt thee, 

E’en in thy deepest dreams,” — 


were fully verified in Arlington’s e nee, 

for long, long was he haunted | the 

witching strains heard that night. ; 
CHAPTER IV. 


MMEDIATELY that the spell thrown 
over the company by the triumphant 
debut of the fair vocalist was broken, the 
whispered inquiry passed around the room, 
“Who is she?” But no one seemed capa- 
ble of imparting the desiredinformation. In 
the meantime many evinced a disposition to 
seek an introduction to the stranger, the 
young gentlemen especially. 
Presently it was noised about in a myste- 
rious manner—possibly Miss Trafton or Miss 
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Canby ceuld have thrown some light as to 
how the report originated—that the young: 
lady was a niece of the fashionable dress- 
maker, Mrs. Doten, and would probably be- 
come a partner in her establishment. 

This astounding rumor operated as a wet 
blanket on the elite, who were about seeking 
the acquaintance of the accomplished stran- 
ger. A dressmaker! That would never do! 
And so they wrapped themselves in their 
icy mantles of exclusiveness, and turned 
away from the sweet singer as from one 
contaminated. 

Several kind-hearted old ladies, however, 
after the party, called on Mrs. Reynolds, and 
knowing that she was a friend of the young 
singer, had many suggestions to make con- 
cerning her, and manifested not a little in- 
terest in her welfare. They could not, of 
course, associate with her, but they would 
condescend to patronize her. 

A young lady so gifted, they said, should 
not be content to devote herself to the 
drudgery of needlework. A person éndowed 
with such talent, with such a magnificent 
voice, could command her own price as a 
teacher or a public singer. They were a 
fortune to her. It would be a pity that the 
world should be deprived of the benefit of 
her extraordinary musical powers. They 
had no doubt but that a very select class, 
composed of ladies moving in the first 
circles, could be formed in Campont, who 
would give a liberal price for tuition, if Miss 
Deblois would take the matter in hand. Here 
was an excellent opening for the young wom- 
an; would Mrs. Reynolds consult with her 
in regard to the project, etc., etc.? 

Yes, Mrs. Reynolds would mention the 
subject to Miss Deblois, who would, no 
doubt, feel under deep obligations for the 
interest manifested in her behalf. She 
would venture to thank them in her name. 
All the time a covert smile lurked around the 
eyes and at the corners of the mouth of the 
old lady, threatening every moment to break 
out more demonstratively, and which cul- 
minated in gentle merry laughter after her 
visitors had departed. 

No one who had made the inquiry, “‘ Who 
is she ?” was half so interested in it or puz- 
zied him or herself over it so much, as Frank 
Arlington, He had learned from Miss 
Canby, and from the rumor set afloat, what 
she was, But he was not satisfied with this, 
He had his doubts. Mrs. Doten’s niece she 
might be, but that she had been educated 
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and brought up to the occupation of a dress- 
maker, he could not believe. 

Without doubt there were many intelli- 
gent, refined and accomplished dressmakers, 
but it was rare that you found one so intelli- 
gent, so refined, so accomplished as Miss 
Deblois. It was not commen for dress- 
makers to receive such a thorough education; 
they were not accustomed to go abroad to 
perfect their musical studies, or to acquire 
foreign languages; they were not habituated 
to the highest intellectual circles, as it was 
very evident Miss D. had been; they did not, 
as a general thing, possess that polished ease, 
that graceful careless, independent bearing, 
that indescribable but unmistakable tone, so 
characteristic of the young lady. 

So thought Arlington, and the more he 
dwelt upon the subject the less able was he: 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. He 
did not attempt to conceal from himself the 
fact that the young lady had made a deep 
impression upon him, Her great personal 
beauty, her extraordinary talent for music, 
and above all, her vast intellectual superior- 
ity to the young ladies he was in the habit of 
associating with, although they moved in 
the “first circles,’’ and she, according to- 
their estimation, ranked low down in the 
social scale, gave her pre-eminence in his. 
mind, 

The interest Arlington felt to learn some- 
thing of the antecedents of Miss Deblois. 
arose from curiosity rather than a desire to- 
ascertain her social status. It was sufficient 
for him that she received the favorable coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Reynolds. Evenif she were 
reduced to the necessity,of seeking employ-- 
ment as a dreesmaker, that fact would- not 
weigh a feather with him. He had no rey- 
erence, but little respect for caste. He rec-- 
ognized class distinctions, but he would not 
suffer himself to be governed despotically by 
them. In brief, he was an independent, ~ 
self-reliant man, who did his own thinking, / 
and who regulated his actions according to 
his own sense of right and propriety. 

As for Miss Trafton and her set, Miss 
Deblois was not deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to be made a subject of remark, And 
yet, strange enough, seldom was there a 
meeting of the favored few, that the lady in 
question was not in some way brought into. 
discussion. At such times, you may be sure, 
her beauty, her dress, her manners, her style 
of singing, and, above all, her pretentions, 


‘underwent a pretty thorough criticism, If: 
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there is any truth in the ear-theory, Miss 
Deblois’ left ear must have tingled very 
severely at times! 

But a short time after the Perdan recep- 
tion, two or three of the ladies belonging to 
‘Our Set chanced to meet, when Miss Canby 
spoke of Miss Deblois’ singing. 

_ ** She has a passable voice,’”’ remarked Miss 
Trafton, ‘‘but I cannot say that I admire 
her style.” 

“Mr. Arlington is in raptures with it,” 
said Miss Canby, well aware that Arlington’s 
commendation of the stranger would nettle 
her friend, ‘‘He says that there was not 
-one of all the celebrities he heard in Paris, 
who, in his opinion, surpasses her.” 

‘* Mr. Arlington may entertain such opin- 
ions as he pleases; I think that she is mon- 
strously affected!” rejoined Miss Trafton, a 
grain tartly. 

“ Horribly affected!” chimed in Miss 
Gates, who was Miss Trafton’s echo. 

‘¢ It is curious how people differ,” remarked 
Miss Canby; “‘ what you call ‘ affectation,’ 
he styles abandon. He spoke particularly of 
the ‘ naturalness’ of her singing. There was 
not the least attempt at display, he said. 
She sang from the impulse of feeling--poured 
her whole soul into the music; you could see 
that by the rapt expression of her counte- 
nance.”’ 

‘* T was unable to discover anything partic- 
ularly expressive in her features,” was Miss 
Trafton’s sneering reply. ‘* Had I made as 

-dlose a study of them as Mr. Arlington ap- 
peared to, I might have been more success- 
ful perhaps.’’ 

“* We do not all see alike,” said Miss Canby, 
preparing another torn. ‘‘ There’s Profes- 
sor K——-, by the way; he says her pronun- 
ciation of the Italian is perfect, and Professor 
V——, who says she speaks German as cor- 
rectly as a native, both alluded to the spirit 
and vivacity of her conversation and her 
‘speaking face.’ They eulogize her as irre- 
sistibly charming.” 

“Bah! I am fairly sick hearing her 
praises! ’’ said Miss Trafton. ‘‘ It is just like 
the gentlemen; they are caught by every 

‘mew face, or charmed by every new voice. 
As long as the novelty lasts they are in ec- 
stasy; when that is worn off their devotion 
ceases.” 

“That is very true,” rejoined Miss Canby, 
adding, with a light hectoring laugh, “ and 
some of us may congratulate ourselves that 
they do weary of their new divinities, and in 
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time return to their old worship. But I had 
theught that Mr. Arlington might prove an 


exception. Instead of that, however, he 


seems more infatuated than all the rest. I 
met him with Miss Deblois on —— street 
last evening, and he was so much engrossed 
with her that he quite slighted poor me. It 


really looks as if there weresomethingserious ~ 


there, Lizzie; does it not so to you?” 
“Tt isa matter of perfect indifference to 


me, I assure you, Miss Canby, whether there © 


is anything ‘ serious’ in it or not,” haughtily 
rejoined the lady addressed, who evidently 
winced under the meaning smile and glance 
that accompanied her companion’s remark. 
“*If Mr. Arlington prefers to associate with 
dressmakers and the like, he has unquestion- 
ably the right so to do, however questionable 
his taste may be! ”’ 

Satisfied with the wormwood that she had 
administered, Miss Canby amiably suffered 
the subject to drop, and the conversation 
drifted into the usual inanities in which gos- 
siping young ladies are prone to indulge. 


CHAPTER V. 


AY Miss Canby had mischievously insinu- 


ated, it really did look as if there were 
something “‘ serious’ in the attentions paid 
to the stranger by Arlington. 

Since his introduction to her he had assid- 
uously courted her acquaintance, framing the 
most ingenious excuses to call upon her, and 
happening by the most singular coincidences 
to encounter her on her walks. 

It is very much to be feared that the 
“Moot Courts” and “ Parliaments,” of 
which Arlington was a prominent member, 
and which he had made it a point to regu- 
larly attend, were sadly neglected, and that 
Mrs. Reynolds’ pleasant drawing-room, 
instead of the ‘‘ Law School,” wooed his 
evening steps, where attractive musical 
soirees were of weekly, sometimes semi- 
weekly, occurrence. 

Being extremely fond of music, and one of 
those dear old ladies —Heaven bless them!— 
who, although age has frosted their hair and 
graven wrinkles in their brows, keep their 
hearts unfrosted and unwrinkled, Mrs. Rey- 


nolds had instituted these parties, primarily — 


for the gratification of herself and her more 
juvenile friends. She had, however, another 
object in view. She desired to bring about 
more cordia! relations between the young 
ladies of the place and Miss Deblois, for 
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_ whom she manifested quite a motherly in- 


terest. 

She may have had still another object in 
view; there is no telling. The old lady had 
a keen observant eye. She had detected, or 
thought that she had detected, a growing 


attachment between her young friend, the 


singer, and Mr, Arlington. I do not say that 
her purpose, through these musical parties, 
was to further this mutual attachment. The 
idea this moment has entered my head, and 
I thought I would make a note of it, 

Be this as it may, she had invited a num- 
ber of the musically gifted of her young 
friends to meet on stated evenings at her 
house for mutual entertainment. A goodly 
number gathered at the first meeting, made 
up principally of those belonging to Our Set, 
including, of course, Miss Trafton. 

But the good intentions of Mrs. Reynolds 
seemed likely to be frustrated. Late in the 
evening, when Miss Deblois made her ap- 
pearance, and was invited to take part in the 
performances, Miss Trafton and her clique 
at once grew frigid and stately. So marked 
was the change in their demeanor, that it 
became at once apparent to all, and Arling- 
ton felt his blood boil at their insolent 
effrontery. 

If, however, they expected to abash the 
stranger, they were signally mistaken. As 
if inspired with feelings akin to their own, 
she treated them as cavalierly as if, in her 
estimation, they were the merest nobodies. 

It was decidedly refreshing to note with 
what nonchalance she regarded their super- 
ciliousness. She moved among them cool, 
collected, self-poised, with a very queenlike 
air. To their chilling politeness she opposed 
an icy courtesy. Calm and unruffied, with 
not the slightst manifestation of resentment, 
she seemed to regard her antagonists with a 
high-toned superiority, a lofty condescension, 
which completely baffled their arrogance, and 
left her the victor instead of the vanquished. 

The members of Our Set did not conde- 
scend to attend another meeting, “‘to ex- 
pose themselves to the brazen impudence of 
a dressmaker’s niece,’’ as Miss Trafton in- 
dignantly protested. Notwithstanding’ this 
defection, the parties were kept up, the 
places of the absentees being filled with a 
more amiable and a‘more effectual class, not 
quite so tonnish, perhaps, but vastly more 


"agreeable. 


Arlington and Miss Deblois constantly at- 
tended the meetings, and it soon began to 
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be considered an understood thing, that the 
former should call on the latter and accom- 
pany her to and from the place of entertain- 
ment. They got into this way naturally, as 
it were, without any previ: us agreement to 
the effect; so that, if at any time Arlington 
perchance made his appearance alone, the 
inquiry was at once made, ‘‘ Where is Miss 
Deblois ?” 

As a consequence of this state of affairs 
we all can predict what followed. A rumor 
soon circulated that Miss Deblois and Mr. 
Arlington were engaged; whereat all upper- 
crustdom held up its hands in holy horror. 
The report, I believe, was premature, but 
neither of the parties thought it worth while 
to contradict it, nor did they permit it to 
affect the intimate relations that existed 
between them. ; 

One day a young lady thickly veiled called 
at Mrs. Reynolds’, and on being ushered 
into that lady’s presence, she asked, in a 
hesitating manner:— 

** Is this Mrs. Reynolds?” 

‘That is my name,” was the old lady’s 
reply, as she gazed curiously on her caller. 

“*T have come from Mrs. Doten, madam, 
to work on your dress,”’ said the young lady, 
demurely. ‘ 

“To work on my dress! There must be 
some mistake 

**No, madame,’’ interrupted the caller, 
think Lam right. Iam the dressmaker’s 
niece! ” added she, dropping a curtsy, at the 
same time raising her veil. 

little madcap hussy!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Reynolds; ‘* what an excellent actress 
you would make! But sit down, Julia, I 
have something to say which interests you 
very much.” And the old lady’s face was 
wreathed in quizzical smiles. 

must know, Miss Debleis,”’ she 
continued, that a number of my lady friends 
called on me some time since with a propo- 
sition concerning you, which I should have 
mentioned to you before.”’ 

‘*T am very grateful, I am sure, for their 
interest in my welfare,” said the young lady, 
with great apparent candor. ‘ Pray what 
did they propose ? ” 

‘That you should take a class of misses 
and give them lessons in music; the class to 
be very ‘select,’ and the pay very liberal, 
understand. 1 promised to mention the 
subject, but it slipped my mind until this 
moment. I also ventured to thank them in 
your name for the suggestion.” 
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“T am very glad that you did,” said Miss 
Deblois, ‘‘ for they were entitled to it.” 

“They seemed to think that you would 
find i} more remunerative, and certainly 
much more ‘ respectable,’ or ‘ genteel,’ than 
dressmaking. Now, child, what do you 
think of it?”’ And there was a merry twin- 
kle in the eyes of the genial old lady. 

“* They are very, very kind, and I am ex- 
ceedingly grateful,” replied the young lady, 
with the same sobriety of tone and manner 
she had maintained all along; ‘‘ pray what 
would be your advice? Iam a novice, you 
know, in teaching, although I dare say I 
should become used to it in a very little 
while. Perhaps it will afford me a better 
living than dressmaking, and if—and 
Here the sober lines of her face gave way, 
and a merry peal of laughter rang through 
the room, in which the old lady heartily 
joined. 

“ Just think of it,” said the latter, wiping 
her eyes, ‘“‘ dressmaker and music-tea-cher- 
cher-cher!’’ A fresh burst of laughter pro- 
longing the word. 

It was some time before they became 
sobered down to rational conversation. 

- “ Take off your things, Julia, and stop to 
tea. There will be somebody “along to see 
you home in the evening, Idaresay. I wish 
to have a good chat with you.” 

The young lady complied, and during the 
“chat” that | followed Miss Deblvis re- 
marked 

“I hope that Mr. Arlington—that you did 
not consider me rude the other evening, or 
that I betrayed too much feeling.” 

“Feeling! why, dear child, you were a 
veritable iceberg! As. for radeness, I won- 
dered at your forbearance under such provo- 
cation. Mr. Arlington I saw was in a tow- 
ering rage. I was on nettles, just to whis- 
per a few words in Miss Trafton’sear. They 

‘would have lowered her haughty crest, I’ll 
be bound. My promise to you only re- 
strained me.”’ 

“I am very glad that you remembered it. 
Perhaps the lady deemed her supercilious- 
ness a mark of good breeding; a very com- 
mon mistake a certain class of minds are 
prone to fall into.” 

Very likely. She and her set seem to 
ignore the fact, that the dominant charac- 
teristic of a truly well-bred and refined lady 
is courtesy; as also, that an insolent bearing, 
especially to those in a lower walk of life, is 
as positive a mark of a vulgar mind.” 


“ Pray tell me on what do these ladies rest. 
their claims for superiority ?”’ asked Miss. 
Deblois. “Is it birth, intellect, manners, or 
wealth?” 

**On neither, my child, unless, in a few 
cases, the latter. The most of them are 
mere weeds of yesterday, who would be 
mortified to recognize their ancestors. As 
for their intellects, poor things! their minds 
would be crushed under the pressure of one 
solid, sensible idea. Flirting and gossiping 
are their loftiest ambitions. In regard to 
their manners, you have had a sample of 
them. The truth is,” continued the old 
lady, who was on her hobby, “‘ they belong 
to a mushroom aristocracy, such as is usually 
found in a place like this, and which is 
based solely on assumption. I am pretty 
well acquainted with those who compose 
Our Set here, and there is scarcely one of 
them in possession of a quality that should 
distinguish her from the common herd, un- 
less it be arrogance, which ‘too often verges 
upon impudence.” 

Yours is not a very flattering picture,” 
said Miss Deblois, with a smile. 

“Tt would not be truthful if it were,” was 
Mrs. Reynolds’ rejoinder. ‘ But let us talk 
of something else. I know that I am apt to 
become excited, and to express myself 
strongly when on this subject; and I dare 
say that you set me down as an irritable old 
lady. I cannot help it. I abominate all 
pretence.” 

** And yet you are one of the elect?” was 
the arch inquiry of the young lady. 

‘* Yes, I suppose that they rank me among 
them. But I belong to the elderly class, 
who do not carry their high notions to such 
ridiculous lengths as the younger set; or if 
they do, they have the tact to modify their 
deportment by a graceful dignity. Though 
they may exhibit a little hauteur, they are 
not offensively rude. There, I will not say 
another word! Let us have some music, 
Julia, and exorcise all evil spirits.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


. REYNOLDS was right in her con- 

jecture that some one would happen 

along to accompany her guest home. In the 

course of the évening Arlington dropped in, 

and expressed great surprise, and greater 

gratification, in meeting with Miss Deblois, 

as though her being there were any secret to 
him! 
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The gentleman received a most cordial 
greeting. His visit was very timely; they 
had been hoping some one would drop in, 
said Mrs. Reynolds. A very pleasant eve- 
ning was passed, and Arlington, of course, 
escorted the young lady home. 

It was an evening of rare beauty. The 
moon was at its full; the heavens were 
flecked here and there with soft downy 
clouds; a gentle breeze just stirred the tree- 
tops and attempered the atmosphere; the 
air was resonant with the dulcet notes of 
Campont nightingales, videlicit, tree-toads. 
In fact, it was one of those nights when it 
seems a shame to keep within doors. 

In addition to the splendor of the evening, 
the truly pleasant walks about Campont, 
green and verdurous with trees and shrub- 
bery, and so retired, tempted the young 
couple to prolong their walk. 

During this walk Miss Debtois announced 
that it was her intention to leave Campont 
in a few days. 

Leave Campont! Arlington had been 
thinking with regret of his own departure at 
the close of the term, a few weeks distant, 
but he did not dream of « separation before 
then. He was taken completely by surprise. 

The announcement hastened an event 
that he had for some time contemplated with 
no small degree of anxiety. He was wholly 
ignorant of the antecedents of his compan- 
ion. All that he knew for a certainty was 
that she was an orphan. He had no doubt, 
from the grace and polished ease of her man- 
ners, that she had been accustomed to the 
most refined society. 

Arlington’s hpyothesis was, that in her 
education and accomplishments she had re- 
ceived all the advantages that wealth could 
bestow; that on the death of her father she 
found herself, as, alas, many thus luxuriously 
reared find themselves on the disruption of 


the domestic circle by the death of its head, 


without material resources—found that the 
riches she had anticipated had long before 
taken to themselves wing—that she was 
poor, in a word, and dependent on her own 
exertions for a livelihood. 

This was Arlington’s theory, and he had 
determined, being independent in his means, 
to make her an offer of his hand, and, if she 
accepted it, to restore her to her former posi- 
tion in life. The time and the occasion 
seemed propitious, and before they parted 


for the night the important overture was 
made. 
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It was neither accepted nor rejected. 
After expressing hcr sense of the honor he 
had done her, she stated that there were cer- 
tain circumstances that forbade her giving a 
final answer at that time. She said she 
could not explain herself that evening, but 
that she would communicate what little she 
had to say to him in writing in the morning. 
Although the young man had not accom- 
plished all that he desired, he parted from 
his lovely companion in any but qdespond- 
ing spirit. 

The next morning Arlington awaited the 
promised communication with not a little 
impatience, and when he received it he 
could not repress a slight fluttering of the 
heart as he opened the daintily written note. 
Its tenor was as follows:— 

‘* Respect for myself, as well as for the 
generous confidence you repose in me, im- 
pels me to explain the rather equivocal posi- 
tion in which I have been placed since I 
came here. It is proper to state, that al- 
though I am known as the niece of Mrs. 
Doten, she is not a relative; if she were, I 
know of no reason why I should disown the 
relationship. 

“She attended my mother during her last 
illness, and remained in our family until it 
was broken up on the death of my father. 
During her residence with us we were ac- 
customed to address her as ‘ Aunt Doten,’ 
a habit I still retain. My visit to Campont 
was solely on her account, I elected to re- 
side with her because I did not wish to go 
into society. preferring retirement, and be- 
cause I desired as much as possible the so- 
ciety of one who is largely entitled to my 
gratitude andlove. Otherwise I should have 
accepted the kind invitation of Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, a dear friend of my mother, and been 

Seted instead of frowned upon. 

“T said that I did not wish to go into so- 
ciety. Indeed, I soon found, when it got 
noised around that I was a niece of Mrs. 
Doten, that ‘society’ was not disposed to 
receive me. I wag very well contented to 
be excluded. 

“At the solicitation of Mrs. Reynolds, I 
attended the reception of her daughter, Mrs. 
Perdan. On my entrance I was about speak- 
ing to a young lady whom I had met and 
been introduced to at Mrs. Doten’s, but I at 
once found by her manners that I had taken 
an unwarrantable liberty. Her remark 


which I overheard, ‘ dressmaker’s niece,’ in- 
formed me of the mistake I had made. I 
11 
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was not surprised at the feeling she mani- 
fested, nor did I resent it. I have seen the 
same unamiable spirit too often exhibited to 
be affected by it. On the moment a girlish 


freak possessed me, I determined to permit 


the impression to pass current that Mrs. Do- 
ten was in reality my aunt, and Mrs. Rey- 
‘nolds at once favored the innocent deception. 
It seems, however, that rumor made me not 
only a niece of the worthy woman, but that 
I was tobe a future partner. 

“The punishment for the little artifice to 
which I lent myself, you, Mr. Arlington, 
witnessed on the first musical party given by 
Mrs. Reynolds. Perhaps it should be taken 
as a warning against indulging in such friv- 
olities hereafter! 

** But let me now come to what more di- 
rectly interests us. Rising superior to the 
prejudices of ‘caste,’ you last night did me 
the honor of soliciting my hand. It was to 


@® me a proof, although I did not need it, of the 


sincerity of the sentiments you professed, 
and, believe me, I duly appreciate them. 

“* My sole reason in withholding an answer, 
was a desire that you should meet me in the 
circle in which I have been accustomed to 
move, before finally deciding on the matter 
that will vitally affect our happiness. I shall 
proceed from here to Philadelphia, and 
thence go to Newport to spend the warm 
season. We shall probably meet there, as 
you tell me that you propose visiting the lat- 
ter ; lace during the coming vacation. Ifon 
a renewal of our acquaintance your senti- 
ments should remain unchanged, I will not 
conceal from you that it will afford me the 
highest gratification. Pray excuse this long 
epistle,”’ etc. 

In a few days after this letter was written 
Miss Deblois took her departure. Some 
little surprise was manifested by those who 


hoped to secure her services as music teacher» 


that she should slight so good an opportu- 
‘nity. But she soon passed out of mind, and 
her name was never mentioned, save that 
occasionally, Miss Trafton, Miss Canby, or 
some of that clique, would make sarcastic 
allusions to her in the presence of Arlington, 
who received and parried them with the 
greatest good-nature. 

The time hung heavy on that gentleman’ 's 
hands after the lady had left. He formerly 
had whiled away his leisure time in the law 
library, hunting up authorities for some case 
in hand, but now he had lost all relish for 
the calf-bound volumes, and instead of 
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spending his evenings in ** Moot Court,” or 
*“‘ Parliament,” as had been his wont, he was 
given to solitary wanderings and musings by 
moonlight in the sequestered walks of Cam- 
pont. Term time, however, at last closed, 
and with a sigh of relief Arlington packed 
up for a flying visit home, and then—hey, 
for Newport! 

With the arrival of warm weather the 
fashionable world of Campont also took 
flight, some for the mountains, some for 


‘Saratoga, and some for the seaside. Of 
‘course the Traftons and the Canbys were off 


with the rest. 

Although the shady avenues, the quiet 
rural aspect of Campont, would seem to 
render it the place of all others for a sojourn 
during the hot months, yet fashion demanded 
the exodus, and so Our Set generally left 
their comfortable, cosey homes, and sub- 
jected themselves to all the annoyances and 
discomforts of a popular resort, leaving Brid- 
get and Patrick in the full enjoyment of what 
they vainly sought. 

The Traftons and the Canbys were for 
some time undecided where they should 
pitch their tents. But the young ladies hav- 
ing heard that Arlington intended to visit 
Newport, they put their heads together, and 
with a little skillful management turned the 
scales in favor of that place. 

Miss Trafton, in particular, flattered her- 


self, that with her formidable rival out of 


the way, she should easily accomplish 
certain designs she entertained against the 
peace, liberty and happiness of the young 


gentleman just mentioned. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OR nearly a week Arlington had been at 

the famous watering-place, and not a 
glance had he caught, not a lisp had he 
heard of his lady-love. 
was eagerly watched, but all in vain. 
' He soon began to look upon Newport as 
an intolerable bore, and to wish himself 
anywhere else, away from the frivolous 
crowd. 

One evening he was strolling with an 
acquaintance about the place, when, as he 
was passing one of the many private cot- 
tages that abound there, his attention wns 


arrested by the voice of a lady singing. Bx — 


stopped abruptly and listened. Full, mellow 
and birdlike, the notes swelled upon the 
evening air. — 
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That voice, could he be mistaken in it? 
He lingered with breathless interest until 
the performance closed. Curiously enough 
it was Mendelssohn’s ‘‘I would that my 
love,” the very piece that he had selected for 
Miss Deblois at Mrs. Perdan’s reception. 

‘Who lives here?” asked Arlington, 
eagerly, as the strain ceased. 

“The Hon. Mr, ——, of Philadelphia,” 
was the name given, a gentleman known 
throughout the land for his eminent station 
and immense wealth. 

‘* His establishment is considered the most 
perfect in the place,” added his friend. 
“ And, by the way, Arlington, the divinity 
who presides over it, the one whose voice 
has cast a spell upon you, his niece, is unsur- 
passingly lovely, a style of beauty that would 
just suit your taste. She has, besides, still 
more solid charms, being an heiress of fabu- 
lous wealth.”’ 

‘* What is the name of this paragon?”’ 
asked Arlington, in a jesting manner, seek- 
ing to conceal his interest in the answer. 

‘* Her name is Bentley, and she would be 
decidedly the belle of the season, were she 
not averse to accepting the rather equivocal 
honor.” 

“ Bentley,”’ said Arlington, with a touch 
of disappointment in his tone; “strange 
that I have never met with her.” 

** Not at all; she lives quite retired. She 
only rides out occasionally with her uncle, 
avoiding as much as possible the fashionable 
drives. Some will have it that she is rigidly, 
perhaps the better term would be frigidly, 
exclusive; but those who know her best aver 
that she is directly the reverse, being re- 
markably affable and not in the least uppish.”’ 

All that night that voice and that strain, 


_“*T would that my love,” ran in Arlington’s 


‘head, haunting, like witch-music, his waking 
and his sleeping hours. 
The next day Arlington sauntered upon 


‘the beach, watching the bathers—strolled 


along the favorite walks scanuing the prom- 
enaders—took a long drive, eagerly scrutiniz- 
ing each turn-out. But vain was his quest. 

It was the height of the season; where 
could she be? The inquiries he had made 
of those who were posted in regard to the 
Arrivals and departures, if a party by the 
Mame of Deblois was or had been there, 
Were answered in the negative. Perhaps 
sickness had prevented the visit? And yet 
in the last letter Mrs. Reynolds had received 


“from her, she mentioned that she was on the 
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eve of departure for Newport. Some sud- 
den obstacle must have arisen to prevent or 
postpone the trip. 

Insufferably dull to the young man ap- 


_ peared Newport, although never before so 


thronged and gay. He had many acquain- 
tances there; every night there were re- 
unions, hops, music, etc., but they had no 
attractions for him, and generally he kept 
himself aloof from them. 

He was sitting ‘‘ solitary and alone,” on a 
cliff, gazing in the offing, dotted by numer- 
ous yachts and other small craft, scarcely 
noticing an object in his abstraction, when 
his companion of the night before approached 
him. 

‘* Hey, Arlington, my boy, dreaming as 
usual! ’’ was his salutation. ‘‘One would 
deem you in love, or suffering some other 
grievous calamity.” 

** Tt is terribly dull here; don’t you find it 
so, Bingham ?” 

** Dull, man! there never was so brilliant a 
season. I say, old fellow, you’re getting in 
a bad way. What the deuce has come over 
you? You must go to the hop to-night—a 
very reherche affair at the Union, the very 
creme de la creme, and the grand hop of the 
season. Ecoutez! Miss Bentley is to be 
there, Frank, her first appearance; the lady, 
you know, whose voice you were so crazy to 
listen to last night. Will you go?” 

Arlington had a curiosity to see the lady 
whose voice bore such a striking resemblance 
to one he remembered so well, and he did 
not require much arging. 

‘* By the way,’’ said his companion, as the 
two strolled away from the spot, “ there’s a 
big swell here from New York, as rich as— 
muck—excuse the odorous comparison, but 
it is so apropos —who has avowed his purpose 
of wooing and winning the peerless Bentley, 
the conceited puppy! He woo her, he win 
her! the idiot!” 

‘** Who, or what is he ?*’ asked Arlington, 
smiling at the contempt manifested by his 
friend. 

**Some Tompkin, or bumpkin, who has 
made a lucky hit in Wall Street. There he 
goes, the gilded calf!” pointing to a flashy 
looking young man, just then dashing by in 
a tawdry turn-out, resplendent with gilt and 
varnish. 

Egad, Arliagton,” added Bingham, as 
they ascended the steps of the hotel, *‘ im- 
agine the imperial Bentley mated to such a 
thing as that!” 
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* But I have not seen this paragon, re- 
member.’? 

“No, but you will see her to-night; and 
all I have to say is, take care of your heart, 
my boy!” 

It was well along in the evening when 
Arlington and his friend entered the bril- 
liantly-lighted hall. There was a pause in 
the dances, and the two were slowly making 
their way through the richly-dressed throng 
to the upper part of the room, where there 
appeared to be more space. 

There was a small knot of ladies and gen- 
tlemen engaged in lively conversation, who 
seemed to attract more than ordinary atten- 
tion. A marked deference appeared to be 
shown them, the crowd refraining from in- 
truding upon their little circle, although one 
of the party was subjected to a battery of 
eyes constantly leveled at her. 

There she is! said Arlington’s compan- 
jon, “the lady in point-lace dress, whose 
back is towards us. She is conversing with 
Judge Peyton. The other gentleman is the 
famous Senator ——. She binds all to her 
chariot wheels! ”’ 

** She has a splendid figure!’’ was Arling- 
ton’s admiring reply. ‘‘ And if her face— 
By heavens, it is she!’’ he abruptly ex- 
claimed, as the lady at that moment turned 
her face towards them. 

“She? Who??”’ inquired his friend, with 
not a little curiosity, noticing the sudden 
start of his companion and the flushing of 
his cheeks. 

Oddly enough, similar manifestations of 
astonishment were elicited from other look- 
érs-on, merely from Aas lady’s ‘change of 
position. 

That afternoon the Traftons and Canbys 
had arrived at Newport. They had come 
too late, or were too much fatigued, to par- 
ticipate in the festivites of the evening, if 
indeed they could have procured cards of 
admission. 


As they could not mingle with, Miss Traf-. 


ton and Miss Canby determined to be spec- 
tators of the gay assemblage. -For this pur- 
pose they had stationed themselves at one 
of the piazza windows where, not exposed to 
observation themselves, they commanded a 
good view of the interior of the hall. 

The fame of Miss Bentley’s wealth, beauty, 
position and superior intellectual endow- 
ments had already reached their ears, and 
they had a very natural curiosity to see one 
who was the theme of so much admiring 


comment. They were accompanied by a 
gentleman friend who was well “up” in alt 
matters relating to Newport. 

From their position they had a full view 
of the little group already mentioned, and 
the lady with her back towards them was 
pointed out as the much talked of Miss 
Bentley. 

‘What a perfect figure!’ was Miss Can-- 
by’s candid remark. 

‘What exquisite taste in her dress! 
echoed Miss Trafton. 

** Yes, and what magnificent diamonds! ’” 
added the former, with an envious sigh. 

‘TI wish that she would turn her head that. 
we might get a sight of her face,’’ rejoined 
Miss Trafton. 

As if in obedience to the wish expressed, 
the lady turned full towards them. 

** Miss Dobbins, as I live! Miss De- 
blois! were the joint breathless exclama- 
tions of the two ladies at the discovery they 
had made, while a blush of mortification. 
crimsoned their cheeks as their thoughts re- 
verted to their treament of the lady in Cam- 

nt. 

Full and ample would have been the Te- 
venge of the ‘‘ dressmaker’s niece,’’ for alb 
the slights she had suffered, could ‘the have 
witnessed the chagrin of her concealed spec-- 
tators. 

The reader may, perhaps, faintly imagine: 
the feelings with which they gazed upon 
one, the “‘ observed of all observers,’’ whom. 
they had, in their foolish pride, looked down 
upon as unworthy of being received as an 
associate. In the pleasing indulgence of 
such agreeable feelings, and in the hope that 
their reflections may prove profitable tothem, 
I take leave of the young ladies. 

I shall not attempt to portray the emotions- 
of Arlington when he recognized in the 
regal Miss Beutley the unassuming, neg- 
lected Miss Deblois. I think that he would 
have been better pleased had he met with 
her in a less exalted position, When he 


_knew her as the niece of Mrs. Doten, he did 


not deem it condescension on his part to- 
solicit her hand; but now he seemed to think. 
that it would be condescension on her part 
to bestow it. 

He hesitated for a moment. Should he 
claim her acquaintance? These questions: 
were soon solved. When he approached 
her, the sudden joyful start of surprise that 
she gave, the quick eager extension of her 
hand, the telltale blush which mantled her 
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cheek, the warm cordial greeting, swept 
away at once and forever all distrust from 
Arlington’s mind. 

“If I might accept this kind welcome as 
‘am augury, my happiness would be com- 
plete,” said Arlington, in a low voice, as he 
took the hand held out to him. 

‘“‘ If so great a boon can be secured by so 


"simple a process, you would be very unwise 


“not to do so!’ was the significant rejoinder, 
:as the lady returned his gentle pressure. 
Thus, then and there, the compact was 
‘sealed that bound their hearts in an indisso- 
‘luble union. 
‘* Why, my dear Julia,” asked Arlington, 


'~a few evenings after, as they sat in her 


-mncle’s villa talking over her visit to Cam- 


pont, ‘‘did you appear there under an as- 
sumed name ?”’ 

‘Tt was not assumed, Frank. My name 
is Julia Deblois Bentley. After my chilling 
reception, a girlish freak led me to drop my 
patronymic. I should have disabused your 
mind in regard to it, but in the hurry of my 
departure forgot to do so.”’ 

**Tt will be an endeared name to me,”’ said 
Arlington, with pardonable fervor, ‘‘ as as- 
sociated with her who first enlisted my 
love.” 

As the conversation of affianced lovers, 
however int:resting to the parties them- 
selves, may not be particularly edifying to 
the general reader, I here close my report. 


A YARN ABOUT PIRATES. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


HEN TI was a midshipman, sixteen 
years of age, I was on board the Amer- 

ican frigate Dasher, which ship was lying in 
‘Whampoa Reach, in the Bocca-Tigris, at the 
mouth of which is situated the colony of 
Hongkong. The captain one day asked me 
if I would like to accompany him to Canton, 
whither he proposed going shortly in a 
‘‘sampan,’’ as the native boats are called in 
‘that part of the world. This sampan is a 
‘boat with canoe-shaped bows, and on the 
after part is a small house, or often simply a 
fround-shaped roof, each side resting on the 
gunwale of the boat, and made of bamboo or 
tout cane, usually open at both ends, so as 
1% render communication to or from che 
forepart and the stern easy. In this house 
the children and women live, and here all 
the cooking is done. Here, also, the puppy 
. fogs are dressed for the noontide meal. I 
shall not soon forget one morning, when a 
few of us middies were pulling about in a 
ship’s boat, seeing a pretty young woman 
«ome out of the cabin, and go to the fore 
part of the sampan with something that 
“@ppeared alive in her hand. We soon heard 
@ pitiful yelp, which drew our attention to 
her, and were horrified to.see the fair 
‘<reature passing a knife with one hand into 
the throat of the miserable young cur (es- 
Pecially fatted for the purpose, as they 


always are) with the utmost nonchalance, at 
the same time holding it over the side of the 
boat to let the blood drain. On seeing that 
we stopped pulling, she looked at us laugh- 
ing, and disappeared into the cabin, carrying 
the dead and bleeding puppy. 

The oars are worked from a little deck, or, 
if the boat is of small dimensions, from 
** thwarts,’ or benches fitted into the side, 
in a similar manner to our American boats, 
The wife of the owner generally steers with 
an oar, arid’ stands abaft the house, where 
there is just sufficient space to do so, At 
Whampoa and other inland parts of China, 
there are large floating towns consisting of 
these sampans, all moored together. 

I gladly accepted the captain’s invitation, 
as I had not yet seen Canton—the great city 
of which I had heard so much as a boy, and 
I was always desirous of purchasing a crape 
shaw! and some ivory and filagree card-cases, 
which they manufacture so beautifully, and 


used to sell (for I am writing of the days - 


when our trade with China was very small) 
at very moderate prices, and not as now, 
when, the demand for these articles being 
great, the price asked is proportionately ex- 
orbitant. The captain also asked Mr, 


Henry, another midshipman, the senior in 
the berth, to accompany us, and a petty 
Officer, of the name of Thomas. . 
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_ At that time piracy was rampant in Chi- 
nese waters, and the government was most 
supine in its efforts to check the cvil, which 
had assumed gigantic proportions, and in its 
audacity, I suppose, could be paralleled in no 
other quarter of the globe. A large fleet of 
war junks lay distributed at Canton, Wham- 
poa, and other places on the river, but it 
was marvelous to see how they made liter- 
ally no attempt to put itdown. Every day, 
cases of wholesale robbery accompanied with 
murder and torture, were reported to the 
Mandarin commanding the naval forces, 
who listened, but did nothing. Under these 
circumstances, all foreigners took the pre- 
caution of never leaving their ships unless 
in pretty good force, and well armed; for 
the high hand was the only thing these 


pirates respected. Only a few days before . 


our trip, an unfortunate skipper, who had 
gone up on business to Canton, on his way 
back was supposed to have been murdered, 
with the whole of the native crew, for he 
was never heard of more, and the sampan 
was picked up floating down the river with- 
out a soul init. Europeans, in fact, took the 
law into their own hands, and whenever 
these pirates were encountered they were 
shot down without mercy; and they were 
not behindhand in retaliating, for woe be to 
any one caught by them alive; death was 
the mildest punishment inflicted on such un- 
fortunates. We were therefore rather sur- 
prised at the captain going up with only 
three men besides himself, but on his being 
spoken to about it, he only laughed and said, 
“Tt was all right—we could take care of 
ourselves.” 

Captain R—— was a tall, stout man, who 
had been all over the world, and experienced 
strange adventures, and, like some men 
inured to danger, had grown careless. When 


_ @ youth, he was picked up half drowned by 


the savages, and was with them for two or 
three years, until he managed to effect his 
escape by swimming off to a Dutchman 
‘anchored in the offing. His face had been 


by them tattooed, but the tattoo could not’ 


conceal the kindly expression of his features, 
for a kinder-hearted commander I never 
sailed with. Mr. Henry was asked to ac- 
company us fora purpose. He was a power- 
‘ful young man, and although not more than 
twenty, the most unerring shot with a rifle I 


» have ever seen. Anything within 600 yards 


was a dead certainty, and he possessed a 
splendid rifle, that he always cleaned and kept 
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in order himself. About this weapon he was 
very particular, and never lent it or allowed 
any one even to fire it. Generous to a fault 
about other things, he never would have his 
firearm touched. The petty officer was an 
old ‘* sea dog,’’ who had been in more than 
one pirate fight, and had lost two fingers 
of the right hand on one occasion in a des- 
perate encounter with them in the Straits of 
Sunda. He often used to recount to me this 
and other of his adventures. We looked 
forward eagerly forthe morrow. Henry was 
half the night cleaning his gun and making 
ammunition, and one of the officers lent 
me his rifle, which engrossed a good deal of 
my attention. 

At length the wished-for morning broke 
bright and clear, and we promised ourselves 
a good day’s amusement. There was plenty 
to see on our way; everything was new. I 
know novplace so full of interest and novelty 
as China. The inhabitants are like no other 
race, and their manners and customs are 
different from those of other people. Their _ 
country, their buildings, their ships, every- 
thing is peculiar, and calculated to e 
the attention of all observant visitors. 

We loaded the sampan with plenty of good 
things, and carefully stowed away a regular 
armory of rifles, and a magazine of ball 
cartridge. There were twelve rifles taken 
all loaded, and I don’t know how many 
rounds of ammunition. We pushed off at 
eight o’clock, in as brilliant a morning as I 
have ever seen. The air was soft and 
balmy, and a gentle wind was blowing, 
thereby tempering the heat of the sun, which 
was, however, not at alloverpowering. The 
crew consisted of four rowers, and a mat 
who had taken the place of the female at the 
stern. We had procured a good sampan, 
which had a reputation for great swiftness. 

Our journey up to Canton was without 
any event of moment, except to us the 
interesting one of opening the basket of 
provender and making a second breakfast, 
for our morning meal had been ‘a hurried 
one. One of us kept watch all the way on the 
banks, among the reeds, and up the smal) - 
creeks which abound here, for these latter 
are the places where the pirates “‘ most do 
congregate.’’ The natives raised one or two 
false alarms, for in their fear hardly a breeze 
could blow the long rushes or agitate the 
tall stalks in the ‘* paddy ” fields, but their 
imagination immediately fancied they dis- 
eerned hidden enemies. We reached our 
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destination in safety, and commenced our 
sightseeing and shopping. I purchased 
several articles of native manufacture, and 
when we had all got what we wanted, we 
turned our steps to a refreshment house and 
had a good dinner, consisting of numberless 
dishes, each of which you are supposed to 
partake of. After another stroll, we wended 
our way back to our sampan, and the crew 
having regaled themselves during our 
absence, we set off on our return voyage. 

The distance, if I remember correctly, 
from Canton to Whampoa is fourteen miles, 
or thereabouts, and we took care to start 
some hours before the day closedin. When 
we had got about half way, we began to 
joke and laugh about Chinese pirates, and 
the captain expressed his opinion that there 
was a great deal of exaggeration respecting 
their ubiquity in these rivers; for here we 
had been half a day afloat, and yet had not 
seen even a sign of their presence. Some 
one advised our discharging the rifles as we 
were getting so near home, and we were 
talking of doing so, when an event happened 
that changed the opinions of all as to the 
truthfulness of the stories current of the 
numbers and boldness of these miscreants. 
The steersman, of a sudden, in a low, agi- 
tated voice, called to the captain and asked 
him to look ahead, a little way ahead only, at 
the reeds on our starboard bow, as he was 
sure he saw them in motion. This time, he 
said, it could not be the wind, as there was 
none blowing. 

Up we all jumped quickly, and strained 
our eyes eagerly to the spot which he indi- 
cated by his outstretched hand. There was 
no mistaking it, for sure enough, there was 
a violent waving to and fro of the long 
rushes, which here grow in some places con- 
siderably above the height of a man’s head. 


’ The native rowers turned their faces, and at 


once saw our danger; but like most Easterns, 
it seemed to paralyze their energies, and in- 
stead of using every endeavor to escape, 
they directly dropped their oars and com- 
menced to lament their fate, beating their 
breasts. The helmsman began to turn the 
boat round, but Captain R—— promptly put 
a stop to all this. He took up his revolver, 
and in a manner that carried the conviction 
that he would act up to his word, threatened 
them all with instant death unless they re- 
sumed their oars and gave way to their ut- 
most ability. 

_ The miserable creatures, perceiving it was 


~these monsters. 


a choice of deaths, preferred the less certain 
contingency, and hastily took hold of their 
oars, which were secured to the “ tholes”’ 
by lanyards, and therefore had not fallen 
into the water. They pulled furiously, keep- 
ing their eyes now fixed upon the muzzle of 
the revolver. Thomas had, in the mean- 
time, seized the steering oar, and the boat, 
which had not yet fortunately lost its way, 
sprang ahead. We were almost abeam of 
the dreaded place, which, on nearing, we 
discovered to be a narrow creek, and we now 
saw that our worst conjectures were Péalized. 
They were pirates concealed, for three large 
boats, somewhat resembling canoes, now ap- 
peared, oe of them filled with men, who 
were in the act of pushing off, and the others 
were being hastily prepared. Our object 
was to pass their haunt ere they got out in 


-the middle of the stream; for did they suc- 


ceed in doing so first, of course they would 
intercept us. We might have turned back, 
but that the captain would not hear of. It 
seemed like running into the lion’s mouth; 
however, our ship lay ahead, and we must 
reach her, or perish in the attempt. 

It was a case of “neck or nothing.” We 
three officers stood before the deck-house 
with the rifles all at our feet, and with one 
cocked ready in each of ourhands. Captain 
R—— ordered us to reserve our fire. It was 
a trying moment. I grasped my piece firmly 
in my hand, determining to do my utmost, 
however small it might be, and my mess- 
mate Henry said, “‘ Let us, at all events, sell 
our lives as dearly as possible.” He looked 
the picture of cool determination, and was 
quite self-possessed, although pale. We 
knew well what would be our fate did we 
fall into their hands; at the best, a violent 
end on the spot—but what was much more 
likely, should we take any of their lives in 
the conflict, a lingering course of the most. 
refined torture, at last relieved by a cruel 
death. Bodies daily floated past the ships as 
they lay at anchor at Whampoa, with limbs 
and fingers cut off, and with eyes, and noses,. 
and other features maimed, the work of 
It was a moment of in- 
tense anxiety, for every hope of safety rested 
on the exertions of a few moments, Could 
we pass the head of the creek before our 
pursuers were well clear of the shore? That 
was the momentous question. 

The native boatmen had now, in a meas- 
ure, recovered from their panic, and went 
to their work, for they saw vertain death 
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before them were they captured; whereas, 
should we effect our escape, they knew that 
not only would dear life reward their efforts, 
but they might also expect ‘‘ bucksheesh ” 
from the Feringhees. For Captain R——, 
when he got them to their duty, promised 
each map five dollars on reaching the 
Dasher—to their minds a dazzling reward. 
One boat was now afloat and shoved off; but 
something appeared to delay the other two. 
This delay of a few moments was our salva- 
tion. The vessel that was ready to chase 
did not seem so large as the others, and as 
she would not therefore draw so much water, 
this accounted for her taking the river 
sooner. There could not have been less 
than thirty men in her, and we could make 
out that she carried wall-pieces (or large 
muskets mounted on swivels and fitted to 
the gunwale), which throw grape-shot, and 
are very destructive at short ranges. We 
were now about fifty yards from her, and in 
a few moments succeeded in doubling the 
creek’s mouth. This was the most impor- 
tant point gained, but the chase was only 
now to commence. 

To strike terror into us, they filled the air 


with shouts and yells of triumph, and soon 


opened a hot fire on us. The bullets at first 
came flying and ricochetting round the sam- 
pan, but at length they got our range, as we 
became unpleasantly aware by the accuracy 
of their aim. Several balls struck the plank- 
ing, and the oars were twice hit, but near 
the “‘loom,”’ or handle, and fortunately wére 
not broken. We were about eighty yards in 
advance of them. In consequence of the 
distance and the niotion of the gunwale, 
they discontinued discharges of grape from 
the wall-pieces, which they had at first used. 
We were, meanwhile, not idle. The top of 
the bamboo roof made an admirable rest for 
our rifles, an advantage which our pursuers 
did not possess, and we were not slow in 
making use of it. 


We could hardly have wished for a better © 


mark than two boats full of men pulling 
abreast (the third was astern), and, to tell 
the truth, our fire was rapid and very effec- 
tive. This we knew by the screams of the 
wounded that every now and then rose high 
above the shouts of exultation, and we also 
saw several bodies thrown overboard from 
out the living mass. It was intensely excit- 
ing work, and being the first time I had ever 
deliberately sought to take human life, a 
wild feeling of ferocity (described by the 
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poet as the ‘‘ rapture of the strife’) seemed 
to take possession of me, to the exclusion of 
all “‘ compunctious visitings.” It was music 
to our ears to hear the death yells of the 
pirates, and usually some exclamation, such 
as ‘* Potted another,” That’s cooked his 
goose,’’ succeeded a hit, or else, ‘‘ A little 
more elevatiou,” or, “‘ Steady! starboard a 
little,’ greeted an unmistakable miss on our 
part. Wesoon made, the painful discovery 
that they were gaining on us, though but 
slightly, and this was no doubt caused by 
their boats’ crews being constantly relieved 
by fresh relays of hands. Just then, two 
bullets struck poor Thomas, who was much 
exposed in his position; one hit him in the 
leg, and the other struck him on the back, 
in the region of the heart. He jumped up 
in the air, gave a scream and fell forward, 
but a little sideways, and rolled over into the 
water, when he immediately sank. 

The pirates saw their success, and shrieked 
out their fiendish joy, supposing probably 


that we were certain of falling into their . 


hands; but their hopes of success were des- 
tined to be shortlived. They could easily 
count our numbers, for our three heads were 
visible above the top of the sloping roof, 
though they were not aware that there was 
another person in the boat besides ourselves 
and the oarsmen. Of course we could not 
stop to pick the poor fellow up, for by doing 
so we should have sacrificed all our lives; 
besides, he was doubtless killed, as we did 
not see him rise. The captain now ordered 


the old helmsman, who had kept himself 


carefully under cover all the time, to resume 
his. place at the steering oar; but the miser- 
able wretch, on his knees, implored the com- 


mander not to send him there, as, he said, 


he was sure of being killed. It was no time 
for parley, and so he was briefly told to do 
as he was desired, or abide the consequences; 


and there was no mistaking what they would’ 


be, for Captain R——, having recourse to 
his old unanswerable argument, clapped his 
revolver to the ear of the suppliant in a 
manner that made him regain an upright 
position double quick. In spite of the pat- 
tering bullets, he clambered over the house 
and took his place with a look of despair, 
and we had no further trouble with him 
afterward. 

It is strange what cowards most Orientals 
are in the face of danger which may be 
warded off; but when certain death stares 
them in the face, they are calm and com- 
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posed in a remarkable degree. I have seen 
the same Chinese, when going to be be- 
headed, walk as quietly and seemingly un- 
eoncernedly to their fate as if it were an 
every-day occurrence, and, like the eels in 
the proverb, they were accustomed to it. 
They are all fatalists, and say with com- 
posure—it is their “ nusseeb,”’ or fate. It 
was necessary we should have a man abaft, 
as besides steering us through the reaches, 
he materially assisted the boat by “ skulk- 
ing.” As I was saying, our enemies sensi- 
bly gained on us. This only stimulated the 
boatmen to increased exertion. Mr. Henry’s 
trusty rifle dealt death and havoc in their 
still crowded midst, and we also did our best. 
A bullet struck the helmet-shaped solar 
**topee’’ or hat of the captain, and knocking 
off part of the brim, whizzed away harm- 
lessly. He jerked it straight on his head 
with a smile, but said nothing. It was no 
time for joking. Matters looked very black, 
and it seemed very problematical whether 
we should escape with our lives, or meet a 
dreadful fate at the hands of these incensed 
savages. 

Suddenly the foremost boat stopped, and 
we, seizing our advantage, gave way with 
redoubled energy, and a hearty cheer, the 
first we had yet given. We had hit them 
and caused a leak, between wind and water. 
This damage appeared to be soon repaired, 
and the chase was renewed; but the enemy’s 
craft had lost some way, and we quite re- 
covered out lost ground. Our crew were 
sweating profusely, and looked very ex- 
hausted; but still rowed pluckily and well. 
We strained our eyes in the hope of some 
aid turning up—as an imperial war junk or 
two, or some English man-of-war boat; but 


Bothing in the shape of assistance appeared, 


and we continued the unequal fight. Our 
position was most critical, for had any of our 


_ ars been smashed or carried away, the de- 


lay in replacing it might have proved fatal; 
and again, were any more of our number 
killed or wounded, more especially a boat- 
Man, our escape must have been hopeless. 
The sampan swayed to and fro as it cut 
through the still water. We had early in 
the chase lightened it by throwing over- 
board the little ballast, and everything of 


"Weight it contained. At this time a curious 


incident occurred. Two large herons in 
their flight crossed the line of fire, and one 
of them received a bullet from our opponent, 


which knocked the bird over. 


The situation had now become most criti- 
cal, as our men showed symptoms of fatigue; 
when, to our great joy, it began to be evi- 
dent that the pirates had nearly enough of 
it, for there was no doubt that their strokes 
were less hasty, and their cheers were wax- 
ing more and more feeble, and had not that 
same confident tone as of yore. Presently, 
our hopes were verified by some of their oars 
being laid inboard, and then a parting yell 
of disappointed rage succeeded, and all ef- 
forts to capture us ceased. At ‘this intima- 
tion of defeat the fainting energies of the 
crew revived, a hearty round of cheering 
burst from us in response to our foiled ene- 
mies, and we all shook hands with feelings 
of thankfulness, congratulating each other 
on our escape. We were rather premature 
in our congratulations, for a farewell volley 
rattled over the waters from astern, and well 
it was the pirates knew not the effect of 
their last despairing discharge. Strange to 
say, a bullet struck Henry on the right wrist, 
lodging there, and of course rendering his ~ 
arm powerless. That arm had done terrible 
execution, and had the successful shot been 
fired early in the chase, there is small prob- 
ability that I should be here to chronicle 
this narrative; for we had little doubt that 
the loss of life sustained by them was very 
great, and that this chiefly, and not fatigue, 
induced them to give up the pursuit. Fort- 
unately, they had no idea of their success; 
for the knowledge of the fact that the man 
who had wrought most havoc in their ranks 
was disabled, would have inspired them with 
fresh courage. 

Poor Thomas’s death was a source of much 
regret. He was a brave man, and as good a 
seaman as ever stepped ona ship’s deck. I 
was the midshipman in charge of his top, 
and many a time had I seen him hauling the 
weather reef-earing out when blowing great 
guns at sea, and when it was almost as much 
as an ordinary man could do to hold himself 
on by clinging to the jackstay. We never 
recovered his body, and whether it fell into 
the cruel clutches of the pirates to be 
mangled by them, or Washed up and down — 
in the river with the tides, we never dis- , 
covered. 

Our first care was to bind up Mr. Henry’s 
arm and stay the hemorrhage. The pai ie” 
suffered was very great, but he endured it 
stoically, and did not complain. Nothing 
further took place to disturb our safe return, 
and right glad we were when we got among 
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' the shipping. On coming alongside, every 
assistance was given to the wounded officer, 
and we all drank his health when I recounted 
the day’s adventure in the midshipman’s 
birth. His wound, after the ball was ex- 
tracted, became very troublesome, and caused 
him much suffering. At one time the doc- 
tor proposed to amputate his arm, but poor 
Henry’s love for rifle-shooting would not in- 
duce him to hear of it, and ultimately the 
limb was saved, and he quite recovered its 


use. We never discovered the extent of the 
loss sustained by our opponents in that. 
eventful chase, but it must have been very 
considerable. : 

If this ‘“‘ Yarn about Pirates”? that I 
have been ‘ spinning ’’—to use the nautical 
phrase—has wiled away a pleasant half hour 
for my readers, I shall feel that that day’s 
danger and excitement were not endured for 
nothing. 


THE STORY OF A QUEEN. 


N AN apartment of the Castle of Val- 
ence, in Poitou, the northern boundary 
of the Aquitanian dominions, a lady was 
sitting alone, save for the presence of a very 
beautiful little dog which lay asleep on a 
cushion by her side, with its long silken ears 
resting on her arm. She was repeating all 
the pet names and diminutives with which 
one would address a child. 

‘Where. can our master be, my pretty 
one ?’’ she said, softly. ‘‘ He is a recreant 
. Knight thus to desert lady-love and thee. 
If he comes not back to-night, he shall not 
find us, shall he, pet?”? A low moan was 
all the dog gave. ‘What aileth, thee, 
beauty ?”’ as the creature started up, flew 
to the window and stood there with his fore 
paws upor the sill, in an attitude of troubled 
expectation. ‘‘ What aileth thee, beauty? 


Is he coming indeed?’’ The dog uttered a 


deeper moan, al nost approaching to a howl. 
“ Fie, fie, Leon, that is no way to greet thy 
master.”’ 

Ere the beautiful lady could soothe the 

petted creature out of his unwonted surliness, 
the door opened and the noble gentleman, 
whom she addressed as the Count d’Eu, 
entered and hastily greeted her. 
. ** A messenger has arrived, Lady Isabella, 
summoning you to return home immediately 
to your parents, in order to pay your devoirs 
to King John of England.” 

_ A shade of discontent passed darkly over 
the handsome face of the lady, as she an- 
swered :— 

**So suddenly! Truly, it seems but 
slight courtesy to the Count de Lusignan to 
leave the castle in such haste. I would 
Hugh were come! ” 


‘It is but for a brief space, perhaps, dear 
lady. 1 know not how long my brother may 
be detained; but it may be that you will 
have time to get through with this unwel- 
come court ceremonial and return to Castle 
Valence long before Hugh draws rein here 


in,’? 


Then you advise me to go?”’ she mur- 


mured, half pettishly, like a spoiled child. 
‘Nay, dear lady; I would not willingly 
dispense with your bright preaence; I should 
dishonor the devotion I profess to bear to 
my brother’s betrothed bride. But royalty 
will have its devoirs; and therefore I trust 
the Lady Isabella will not deem me discour- 
teous if I do not urge you to stay. But you 
will come back, dear lady! Hugh will miss 
his beloved, and I shall not know how to 
account to him for your absence in any way 
that will make him sensible of its necessity.” 
The Lady Isabella bowed and retired to 


her chamber, from whence she descended _ 


in a short time to the carriage that soon 
bore her away from Castle’ Valence—never 
to re-enter it. 

It was the day of King John’s entrance 
into Aquitaine as its recognized sovereign; 


- and the father of Lady Isabella, Count 


Aymer of Angouleme, and his wife, the 
noble Alice de Courtenay, who was de- 
scended from the royal blood of France, were 
about to pay their homage, in connection 
with the other Aquitanian nobles. 

When Count Aymer entered the grand 
hall where the sovereign held court the beau- 
tiful fiancee of Hugh de Lusignan accom- 
panied him. It was a moment fraught with 
momentous interest to her, to her betrothed 
and to the sovereign himself; for, as the 


rill 
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beautiful vision approached the temporary 


throne and bowed her knee before him, all 
the mad passions of King John arose in 
unbridled power. Never had such loveliness 
dawned upon his sight in his own cold Eng- 
lish clime. 

Isabella was just in the first blush of 


_ womanhood—that age when Time goes 


smiling by with diamonds in his glass. 
Devotedly attached to the Count de Lusig- 
nan, her heart had never whispered of any 
higher ambition than to become his wife; 


_ and even now, surrounded by the pomp and 


glitter of the scene, her only longing was to 
return to his home, where she had already 
passed so many happy days. 

King John was now thirty-two years of 
age; the husband of another—for he had 
wedded his distant cousin, Avisa, grand- 
danghter of Robert, Earl of Gloucester. The 
pope had, it was true, dissolved this mar- 
riage, but the remembrance of the wife he 
had loved once should have kept him from 
an unholy alliance with another—unholy, 
because through it more than one heart was 
broken. 

Dazzled by the prospect of his daughter’s 
elevation to a throne, Count Aymer basely 
broke faith with Count de Lusignan, plung- 
ing him into the deepest woe. In his rage 
and surrow, the latter challenged the king, 
but John refused to enter the lists with him. 

In August, 1200, the marriage took place, 
and the royal pair sailed for England. Isa- 
bella was acknowledged as queen consort 
and crowned on the eighth day of October, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The mother of King John, Eleanora of 
Aquitaine, inhabited the Castle of Mirabel, 
in Poitou, and was quietly discharging the 
government of that province. Hugh de 
Lusignan was conspiring with young Arthur 
Plantagenet to invade her dominions, hoping 
to capture the aged queer and exchange her 
only for his lest love, Isabella. 

John heard of this daring assault and hast- 
ened. to his mother’s aid. For once he 
proved himself worthy of his race, and suc- 
ceeded in protecting his mother and defeat- 
ing his enemies. Recreant and unworthy as 
he had been, this act of bravery in some 
measure redeemed his character; although his 
insulting and brutal treatment of De Lus- 
ignan and Arthur obliterated even that sud- 
den burst of courage; and when, in 1202, the 


young and noble Arthur was literally mur- 


dered by him who should have protected his 


rights, the seal‘of iniquity was set forever 
upon the recreant John. 

In consequence of the seizure of Poitou by 
Philip Augustus, John was obliged to seek 
the alliance of De Lusignan. He had long 
since restored him to liberty. Hugh made 
his own terms of alliance; and the price was 
the betrothal to him of the young daughter 
of his lost Isabella, then only seven years 
old. To this John gave full consent. The 
infant princess was even delivered to him to 
be brought up in his castle, as Isabella had 
been, thus separating the young Joanna from 
her brothers entirely. His Aquitaine do- 
minions being thus restored, John went back 
to England. 

The earth was soon after relieved of that 
burden of guilt and shame which John of 
England had laid upon it in his own person, 
His son, Henry III., was crowned king, and 
Isabella retired to Angouleme. Joanna was 
at the Castle of Valence, in process of her 
education as Lusignan’s wife, so near her 
mother as to be often with her. 

It was three years after the death of King 
John. The youthful widow retained the 
wondrous beauty that had captivated the 
heart of Hugh de Lusignan. Nineteen years 
he had lived single for her sake, and now 
she looked even lovelier than ever. All the . 
angelic sweetness and beauty of the child 
whom he was training to be his wife were 
nothing in comparison with the méaturer 
fascinations of the mother, and Hugh bowed 
once more at the shrine of his early love, and 
was not refused. They were married in 
1220, ‘‘ without consulting her som or his 
council,” according tothe account of Matthew 
Paris, thereby incurring the displeasure of 
Henry. 

He demanded the restoration of his sister 
Joanna to England, at the same time depriv- 
ing his mother of her dowry. Joanna was. 
married to Alexander II. when only eleven 
years of age. She is spoken of as an incar- 
pation ef goodness and loveliness. Weary 
years followed—strife and heart-burnings, 
wars and defeats, dispossession of territory 
of both husband and wife, until after the 
lapse of twenty-four years. 

In the Abbey of Fontevrand, in ‘‘ the se- 
cret chamber,’’ Isabella of Angouleme had 
time to look back upon her life of unrest. 
Much wrong had she suffered and much had 
she occasioned. Her own and her husband’s 
name hai become attainted with suspicions, 
and their fair five children suffered with 
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them. From her other children she had be- 
come alienated, and the beautiful Joanna, 
from whom she had won her affianced hus- 
band, had died in 1236, a prey to consump- 
tion. Reports had been industriously cir- 


culated against Isabella, and one horrid sus- 
picion had been bruited abroad—that she 


had attempted to poison the good King 


Louis, to whom she had fled for shelter with 


her family, and who had kindly received 


them all. 
Whether conscience preyed upon her, or 
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pride and ambition had eaten into her soul, 
she seemed to have no refuge but the sanc- 
tuary for her person, no rest for the weary 
heart but that secret chamber of Fontevrand. 
In this she remained, while her husband and 
son were refused even the miserable conso- 
lation of fighting to defend her fame. 
Here she touk the veil, and from that cham- 
ber she never came forth, until she was 
brought forth to be placed in a lonely grave 
in the common cemetery of Fontevrand. 
Thus passeth worldly glory.” 


WHAT SHE DID. 


. AM ANY stories are told of the women of 
that early generation who first broke 
ground in the forests of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. They were in constant peril from 
wild beasts and from hostile Indians, but 
with heroic patience eudured hardship, labor 
and disease. An example of another kind of 
courage is preserved by the descendants of 
Christiana Dickinson, the wife of one of the 
first settlers of Erie country, Pa. 
_ She was a small low-voiced woman, ex- 
tremely timid by nature, but upon one sub- 
ject she was resolute; she had a horror of 
drunkenness. She lived in the days when the 
“use of liquor was universal. Whisky was as 
commom a drink as water among these 
hardy, hard-working pioneers. 

A temperance or abstinence society was 
anheard of. But when her sons were born, 
she resolved as far as she could to put a stop 
to whisky drinking in her home. 

Her husband being absent from home, her 
brothers called for the help of the neighbors 
aceording to the custom of the time, to put 
up @ barn needed on the farm. They all as- 
sembled and went to work, while she pre- 
pared a great dinner. After an hour or two 
whisky was asked for. One of her brothers 
came to the house for it; she refused to 
make her friendsdrunk. Her other brother, 
and at last an elder in the church came to 
resaon with her; to tell her she would be 


accused of meanness. Without a word the 
little woman went out to the barn, and bar- 
ing her head stepped upon a log, and spoke 
to them in a flattering voice. ‘* My neigh- 
bors,” said she, ‘‘this is a strange thing. 
Three of you are my brothers, three of you 
are elders in the church, ali of you are my 
friends. I have perpared for you the best 
dinner in my power. If you refuse to raise 
the barn without liquor, so be it. But before 
I will provide whisky to give you, these tim- 
bers shall rot where they lie.’”? The men 
angrily left the work and went home; the 
little woman returned to the house, and for 
hours cried as though her heart would break. 
But the next day every man came back, 
went heartily to work, enjoyed her good 
dinner, and said not a word about whisky. 
Afterwards whisky at barn raisings was 


discontinued in the country. Hersonsgrew . 


up strong vigorous men, who did good work 
in helping to civilize and christianize the 
world; their descendants are all of high type 
of intellectual and moral men and women, 


_If she had yielded this little point they 


might have degenerated, like many of their - 
neighbors, into drunkards and spendthrifts. 
There are still vice and malignant customs , 
to be conquered, and for the work we need 
women of high souls and gentle spirits like 
Christiana Dickinson. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
A USEFUL PET. 


BY ROBERT E. TENER. 


ELL, well, I declare, boys, your 

pets will be the death of me yet!” 
exclaimed Aunt Eliza Fleetwood, as Joe and 
Jack rushed in one Saturday afternoon, car- 
rying an enormous draggled Shanghai 
rooster. ‘Just look at that creature’s legs! 
He must be six years old, at least. See the 
immense spurs he has, and al) his feathers 
—what few there are—seem set on wrong 


‘end foremost. What in the world will you 


do with him? He is enough to frighten our 
Leghorns from ever laying another egg.”’ 

Joe and Jack, bold, rosy, and nearly of an 
age, the only children and perpetual plagues 
of the family, stood abash a moment. 
Then Joe said:— 

“ Well, auntie, look how big he is. We're 
going to fatten him up for Christmas, and 
won't he hold lots of stuffing?” 

“ Why, Joe, you might as well try to fatten 
apiece ofleather. If that fowl were roasted, 
no one could ever eat him, unless with teeth 
like wolves’. Where did you get him?” 


** We husked a lot of corn this forenoon 


for Farmer Scott, and he gave us the rooster 
in payment. He praised him up, and said 
he called him Old Rawhide, because he beat 
all the other roosters.” 

“Or because he is terribly tough,” added 
“their aunt. 

“You ought to hear him crow, though, 
auntie,” said Jack, enthusiastically. ‘‘ You 
bet he can make music.” 

“1 don’t care much to hear his perform- 
ance, Jack; and I don’t want to hear you 


" say ‘you bet’ again, either. It sounds as 
» ugly as your new pet looks. 


Take him to 
the poultry yard; we can’t keep him here.” 
The boys disappeared with their much 
abused prize, a little crest-fallen, and Aunt 
Eliza thought to herself: — 
* If I could only get those boys to think of 


~ something that would stop this pet nuisance. 


Something that it would take them some 
time to accomplish, and give us a little peace 
meanwhile. Ah, I have it! I shall put a 
pet in their heads that will not be got easily, 
and yet the thought-of which will make them 
discontented with nearer conquests. Now, 


boys,” she added aloud, as our heroes re- 
turned, “‘ why can’t you get some useful pet, 
if pets you must have? In the course of a 
month you have brought home a big cat 
that lies before the fire or in the sun all day, 
and a dog that does nothing but eat or worry 
the cat, and a big bull-frog that you made a 
mud-puddle for in the yard, besides a poor 
little bird that died in its cage, and now this 
great, gawky, tough old rooster. How 
many other ‘ live things,’ as you call them,. 
you have had, from rabbits in the yard to- 
guinea-pigs in the cellar, and white mice in: 
the parlor, and not one of the least use.. 
Now, if you got a nice horse, or a good cow, 
how different that would be. You could! 
tide, or we-could all have nice fresh milk. 
and 

Here she was interrupted by a prolonged,. 
unearthly cry, that rose in volume like the 
notes of a fog-whistle, and then died away in 
a whisper. 

‘“‘That’s Rawhide crowing, auntie,” said: 
Jack, with pride. “ Don’t he goit? He’s. 
a Wii. 

But here Jack was interrupted in his turn. 
by a fearful commotion among the poultry, 
which sent both boys flying to the yard. 

They found the big Shanghai strutting 
back and forth alone, while all the Leghorns 
were crouched in one corner, as far from him 
as they could possibly get. The former 
pride and glory of the yard, a fine young’ 
rooster, white as snow, slunk behind the 
rest, his proud tail drooped, and his plumage 
spattered with blood, which still flowed 
from his comb and wattles. Their aunt had: 
followed the boys, and now by her direction: 
they entered the yard, and after a prodigious 
scramble and cackling, succeeded in cateh-. 
ing the new-comer and placing him in a box. 
by himself. 

‘* Now, boys, for pity’s sake, do get some-- 
thing useful next time,”’ was Aunt Eliza’s 
parting speech as she returned to the house. 

Joe and Jack were good boys. They 
never slurred their studies nor shirked their 
chores; but in the time they had to them- 
selves, especially Saturdays, it was marvel-- 
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ous the amount of mischief they could com- 
pass. Their mother, a widow, was a milli- 
ner, and from home all day long, and on her 
sister, the boys’ Aunt Eliza, fell the burden 
of the housework. The boys both helped 
and hindered her. None so ready as they 
to provide her with shavings and kindlings, 
or to carry in coal on freezing days; but 
then she could never tell when they would 
-be covering the table with pasie making a 
kite, or opening the stove in the middle of 


-her baking, to heat irons to bend fora new — 


sled. But she thought these small evils 
compared to their passion for pets, which 
-geemed to be growing most alarmingly, spite 
of the many efforts to check it. 

She felt, however, that she had reason to 
congratulate herself on the success of her 
subtile plan when, for nearly a whole month 
after the Shanghai arrived, no new pets made 
.theirappearance. The boys seemed, indeed, 
.to have lost all their former fondness for 
pets, and even begged a quickly granted 
permission to dispose of some already on 
their hands. The white mice were given to 
a boy friend who had broken his leg, and 
who, though slowly recovering, was very 
weary of his long confinement, The dog 
«met a similar fate, but the cat refused to be 
parted with, always returning to her snug 
«qnarters by the stove. Jack even took Raw- 
shide, whose crow was still his delight, and 
sold him. Neither boy had any reason to 
give for these proceedings, except that the 
* live things ’’ took so much time and atten- 
ition. Time seemed invaluable to the boys. 
They learned their lessons and did their 
«chores in the fewest moments possible, and 
then disappeared for hours together. They 
were as precious of their pocket-money, also, 
as of their spare moments, and every cent 
was treasured. Aunt Eliza paid little atten- 
tion to their proceedings, knowing she could 
trust them, and heartily glad to bid good-by 
to some, at least, of the pets. 

But. Joe and Jack were like the Indians. 
Permanent peace with them on the frontier 
was impossible. They were working out a 

rand scheme, and everything was going to 
their satisfaction. 
_ It was Saturday again, and though well 
into November, the day was bright and 
pleasant, and the kitchen door stood wide 
open. Aunt Eliza was within, placidly roll- 
ing pie-crust, intent on the usual supplies 
for the morrow, but still sparing a thought 
.pow and then for ‘‘those boys,’’ who had 


.pleaded the boys. 


lately been high in her favor. She was just 
congratulating herself on the industrious 
and thrifty habits they had developed so 
suddenly, and on the almost total extinction 
of the race of pets, when two broad, rosy 
faces appeared at the door, and Joe exclaimed 
eagerly :— 

** Auntie, we’ve got the horse! ”’ 

‘What horse, child alive?’ cried the 
startled housekeeper, looking up with sud- 
den foreboding. 

“Why, auntie,” explained Jack, ‘‘ you 
know you told us that a horse would be a 
real useful pet, and so we got one.” 

** You got a horse!” gasped their aunt. 
** Well, I never! Well, I declare!” 

“* Come and see him, auntie, do, please,”’ 
And auntie, in a dazed 
state, allowed herself to be led out on the 
porch. 

The ‘ useful pet ’’ stood before her in the 
yard. He. was not tired, and, indeed, did 
not seem disposed to run away. He was 
standing in an attitude, which, even to her 
inexperienced eyes, looked odd, for one side 
of his back was up in a sharp angle, while 
the other sloped down like a roof of a house. 

_ Oh, that’s nothing,’’ said Joe, when she 
mentioned this fact. ‘‘He favors that off 
hind-foot a little, you know.” 

Aunt didn’t know, but what could she an- 
swer to such a display of technical terms? 
She soon found she could never hope to 
emulate her nephews’ knowledge about 
horses. One would have thought they had 
been borne in a stable, so freely did the terms 
descriptive of their pet’s points roll from 
their eager tongues. Alas! the only points 
they could make her see were those of his 


bony frame, which stuck out conspicuously, 


apparently covered with little except his 
mangy skin. One of his eyes was covered 
with the white opacity of acataract. The 
other seemed to be suffering from some kind 
of inflammation which kept the lids swollen 
and half-closed. He hung his head as though 
he lacked strength or energy to raise it, and 
when Jack led him a few paces, he did, in- 
deed, ‘‘ favor the off hind-leg ’’ most alarm- 
ingly. 

Aunt Eliza had by this time recovered her 
usual compusure. 

“Tell me all about said she, with a 
calmness born of despair. ‘ How did you 
coutrive to get that animal?’ 

** Well, auntie, when you advised us to get 
a horse ” (auntie winced), ‘* we thought it a 


A USEFUL PET. 


splendid idea, and we didn’t seem to care for 
our other live things once we thought of 
that. We thought it would take a lot of 
money though, so we got all the little jobs 
we could find. There are lots of people get- 
ting in their winter coal now, and we 
shoveled it into the cellar for three or four 
families, and we gathered sacks of shavings 
and kindlings at the carpenter’s shops and 
sold them; but for all we worked so hard, 
we only got three dollars altogether. When 
we went around to the livery stables all the 
men laughed at us, and wouldn’t even tell 
us the price of their horses, but asked us if 


_ we didn’t want to buy a carriage too. One 


day we went out to Farmer Scott’s to get 
him to pay us for that husking job, for he 
owed us something besides Rawhide. May- 
be he had heard that we wanted a horse. 
Anyway, he told us that he would give us a 
dollar, or if we chose we might have this 
horse instead. He said he was a good, quiet, 
family horse, but as winter was coming on, 
he hadn’t much use for him, and so would 
letushavehim. So, auntie,’’ concluded Joe, 
triumphantly, « we got the horse and kept 
our three dollars, too.” 

‘‘ What do you call your charger?” said 
Aunt Eliza, glancing again at that remarka- 
bly cheap quadruped. 

“Mr. Scott said his name was Whale- 
bone,” replied Jack, cause he was tough 
and strong,” 

‘¢ Like the rooster,” rejoined Aunt Eliza. 
«Mr. Scott seems to have a genius for name- 
giving. Now, boys, did it ever strike you 


» that a horse needs some little things, such 


as a stable, food, and proper attendance ? 
How do you propose to care for this new 
pet? He’ll eat a good deal more than the 


white mice.” 


* But he'll be so useful, aunt,” urged 
Jack, earnestly. 
- Aunt Eliza was beginning by this time to 
feel rather sensitive on the useful aspect of 
the pet question, and thinking she detected 
a slight trace of irony in Jack’s tone, looked 
at him sharply. But no, he was quite sin- 
¢ere, and began to enumerate the many ser- 


vices Whalebone could render the household, 


#vidently thinking them well worthy so 
Small a return as mere board and lodging. 
His aunt hastened to dispel this pleasing 
notion. 
‘No, no, Jack,” said she. ‘‘ We don’t 
meed s horse, useful as that noble animal 
may be in the abstract. Joe and you got 
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him on your own responsibility, and now 
you must either see to him properly your- 
selves or dispose of him. Now | must re- 
turn to my work, and you had better manage 
to get a shelter for your pet, as night will 
soon come on. You know the one point I 
always insist upon about your ‘live things ’ 
is that they shall not suffer while under your 
care.”’ 

PoorJoeand Jack! Their flash of triumph 
had departed. As their aunt disappeared 
into the house, and their glances aguin 
sought their new pet, the fond pride of a few 
moments before had died out of their eyes. 
They viewed him half in despair. That 
huge bulk, which now seemed the size of an 
elephant, how were they to house and feed 
it? After scratching their heads a while, 
and consulting together, they at last led their 
prize by the bit of rope round his neck which 
constituted his halter, to a near neighbor, 
Mr. Jones, who had a large barn and kept 
several horses of his own. Joe timidly 
asked permission to leave Whalebone with 
him for a week’s time, promising to pay him 
whatever he might charge, even to the ex- 
tent of their cherished three dollars. 

Mr. Jones soon drew the whole story from 
them, and laughed heartily at it. He then 
told them that Whalebone was welcome to 
hay and stall for the next week, without 
charge, but that he could not keep him longer. 
The boys thanking him most warmly, re- 
turned slowly home. 

The days sped on, and the boys were 
nearly at their wit’s end when they thought 
of the time approaching at the end of the 
week when they would be compelled to take 
care of their big pet. They often went to 
gaze at him as he contentedly munched his 
hay in Mr. Jones’ barn, and were filled with 
dismay at the quantity he consumed. Be- 
fore the week was out he had quite improved 
in appearance, however, for Mr. Jones was 
a kind man, and pitied the poor brute, which 
he saw had been badly treated, because re- 
garded as worthless by ‘his former owner. 
He, therefore, took care that Whalebune 
had plenty of hay and grain, and he bathed 
his sore eye and poulticed bis foot, till both 
were nearly well. He advised the boys not 
to ride him nor make any use of him for a 
while, till he ‘‘ perked up a bit,” as he ex- 
pressed it. To this they readily agreed, as 
they had no spare time anyway, being en- 
grossed with their preparations. They had 
expended their cherished three dollars in 
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buying a lot of old boards, and were now, 
with Aunt Eliza’s consent, erecting a small, 
rough stable inthe yard. By Saturday night 
they had it completed and Whalebone in it, 
supplied with a few days’ food by the gener- 
osity of Mr, Jones. The boys felt proud, in 
the midst of their anxiety, when they went 
in the morning to their own stable to attend 
to their own horse. There was a light fall 
of snow on the ground, the first of the sea- 
son, and they thought Whalebone looked 
very comfortable in his new quarters, shel- 
tered from the frosty wind. But how he did 
eat! By the middle of the week he would 
be quite without rations. But the boys lit 
on a plan by which they managed to feed 
him. 

They had made the acquaintance of sev- 
eral hostlers in the livery stables when 
searching for a horse to buy, and now they 
made a bargain with one of these men, 
agreeing to come early in the morning and 
again in the evening, to work for him, in 
payment for which he allowed them to carry 
away what hay they could hold in their arms. 
By this means Whalebone got enough to eat, 
but the boys were worked so hard that their 
mother wished to interfere, and only the 
strong remonstrance of their aunt prevented 
her doing so. Aunt Eliza had begun to take 
a very lively interest in the new pet, and 
wished to see how the boys would manage 
left to themselves. Besides, she urged they 
were learning a valuable lesson that would 
be of good service to them, and which it 
would be a great pity to spoil. So Whale- 
bone continued to tranquilly munch his hay 
while his young masters toiled for him. 

But when the winter was well begun, and 
only two weeks remained to Christmas, Joe 
and Jack met with a misfortune, The owner 
of the livery stable where they worked hap- 
pened to see them leaving with their bundles 
ofhay. Now the owner was no party to the 
hostler’s little plan for lightening the latter’s 
labors, and when he learned it from the 
boys he went into a great passion, and call- 
ing the man before him at once dismissed 
him, telling the boys they need return no 
more. What could they do now? They 
tried to make a similar arrangement with 
other stablemen, but tried in vain. They 
were reduced to following hay wagons and 
gathering any of the load that fell, and 
sometimes, I fear, when Whalebone was on 
_the verge of starvation, they did not always 
wait for it to fall, but pulled armfuls off the 


end of the load. Mother gave aunt notice 
that she could stand it no longer. 

** Eliza,” said she, “my poor boys are 
killing themselves for the brute. I shall 
give him away.” 

“ He is the boys’ property, Jane; you must 
pay for him if you take him. Let him be 4 
few days; they have not asked for help, and 
maybe they have some plan of theirown. I 
am sure they cannot like having neither 
time nor money just at Christmas.”’ 

** Well, Eliza,’’ replied the mother, “1 
shall wait till the day after Christmas, and 
then that brute shall go, if I have to pitch 
him into the river myself.” 

Truly Christmas was coming,—none knew 
that better than Joe and Jack, but they had 
small hope of enjoying it by means of any 
savings of their own. All their capital was 
sunk in Whalebone. They were even in 
debt on his account to a good-natured freed- 
man, who had let them have a bale of hay 
on their promise of prompt payment just 
after Christmas. To meet their debt they 
depended on two things. One was, a possi- 


ble present of a dollar or so from aunt or 


mother; the other, old Jacobs, the ragman. 
For a long time Joe and Jack had been 
allowed to gather all the waste paper, bottles, 
rags, old iron, and so forth, of the house- 
hold, and dispose of them for their own pri- 
vate benefit. A queer old fellow, driving an 


old horse in an older cart, called every few . 
‘months to buy such things, and his cry of 


** A bac full of rax,” brought out all the rag- 
bags in the neighborhood, The boys ex- 
pected to see him the very day before Christ- 
mas. He did not fail, and Joe anid Jack joy- 
fully responded to his call. They had a more 
than usually large supply of things for him, 
and were delighted to see the handful of 
dimes and cents they received in return. 
His business concluded with the boys he 
passed on to the next house, but before he 
reached it his old horse slipped on the ice- 
covered cobbles and fell heavily. A crowd 
soon formed, but by no efforts could they in- 
duce the horse to rise, and they soon found 
that the poor creature’s leg was broken. 
Its owner’s lamentations filled the air, and 
Joe and Jack felt very sorry for the poor, 
ragged old man, and looked on full of sym- 
pathy. Jack’s face suddenly lighted up with 
a grand idea. 

** Let’s give him Whalebone! ” he cried. 

“Hurrah!” cried Joe, “let's give him 
Whalebone.”’ 


To perform a generous action, and to re- 
lieve one’s self of a terrible load of anxiety 
at the same time—this double joy animated 
the boysas they ran eagerly after the rag-man. 

Just as they came up a police officer had 
put an end to the sufferings of the disabled 
horse by shooting him, and he lay a lifeless 
mass, waiting to be hauled away. His mas- 
ter was slowly and sadly removing the 
patched harness from bis body. 

**Mr. Jacobs,” said Joe, ‘I am so sorry 
you have lost your horse.’’ 
“So bees I, my poy, he vas von good 


pony,”’ replied old Jacobs. 


“Well, my brother and I have a horse~ 
that we will give you. He is a better one 
than yours was,”’ added Joe. 

~“ You gifs me von horse?” said Jacobs 
quite surprised. 

** Certainly, for a Christmas present,” said 
Jack. ‘Come and see him.” 

Old Jacobs followed in mute wonder to 
Whalebone’s stable. He looked at him 
carefully, without saying a word. Thanks 
to good care, Whalebone’s eye was quite 


well, and his lame leg also, while his skin 


was sleek and full. Farmer Scott would 
have been surprised had he seen how well 
his worthless horse looked. 
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“You gifs that horse to me?” said Mr. 
Jacobs, his inspection ended. ‘‘ No, no, my 
poys, I bees not so booras dat, but 1 bays 
fife tollars for him if you likes.” 

Five dollars! the boys jumped at the 
offer. Five minutes later Whalebone was 
driven off, harnessed to the ragman’s wagon, 
and Joe and Jack stood in the empty stable 
the happy possessors of five dollars’ worth of 
small coins, and scarcely less happy in the 
thought that the insatiable monster for 
which they had toiled had departed never to 
return. They broke wildly into the kitchen. 
auntie! auntie!” cried Joe, we’ve 
sold Whalebone for five dollars.” 

“Well, you boys never were matched! 
To think of making a profit out of that 
horse.’”? Aunt’s emphasis on ‘ that” was 
not complimentary te poor Whalebone. 

“ Yes, we did, auntie, but we den’t want 


another horse,’”’ said Jack. And he added ~ 


gravely, ‘‘ A useful pet is only useful when 
you have a use for him.” 

Aunt laughed, but she felt there was a 
deal of wisdom in Jack’s observation, and 
indeed it became a proverb in the family 
thenceforth, always quoted when any one 
was too anxious to indulge a foolish fancy. 


T was a warm July evening. We were 
lying on the grass under the great Balm- 
o’-Gilead tree, Will and I, watching the bats 
as they flitted about. Grandfather had 
brought out his chair, and was enjoying it 
with us. Old Hughy Watson, the hunter, 
had come back the day before from one of 
his trips up about the lakes. Tom had been 
down to hear some of his stories. 

“Well, Tom,”’ said grandfather, ‘“‘ what’s 
the good ‘word with old Hughy?” 

“Oh, he had lots to tell,” said Tom. ‘He 
says he saw a white-faced bear.” 

““A white-faced bear!” exclaimed Will. 
“‘T have heard of white bears, but I never 
heard of a white-faced black bear before. I 
guess the old fellow was a little scared or a 
ee when he saw his white-faced 
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know,” said grandfather, laughing, 
‘*that there is no such thing down in the 
books, as they say. And I well remeber the 
time I got laughed at for seeing one, when I 
was a boy.” 

** You never told us of that, grandfather,”’ 
said Tom. 

Haven’t 1? Well, I will, then. *Twas 
the first year we were up here. The country 
was all new then. My father, that’s your 
great grandfather; came in the fall before 
and bought this place of one John Clives, 
who had made a clearing here two years be- 
fore. Old John had got up a frame house— 
twenty by thirty—a very comfortable one in 
those'days. You can see where the old cel- 
lar used to be out there. The Watson farm 
wasn’t cleared up then. The only neighbor 
within three miies was Jefferson Edwards, 


[ 
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who had begun over there where the Ed- 
wardses live now. There were about twenty 
acres in our clearing, all covered with stumps 
and stubs—they’ve rotted away since. Fath- 
er felled ten acres more in the fall after he 
bought. It was along there under the 
mountain, what we now call the south field. 
And when we came in the spring that was 
about our first work, cutting and piling that, 
to get itready toburn. My brother William, 
the one you was named after, Will, and my 
brother Ezekiel were both olderthan I. We 
used to take out stints, to cut and pile so 
much each day. It was very hot and dry 
that spring, and when we burned it off the 
fire got into the woods and raged for a ‘week. 
But wood was of little account then, After 
burning it we planted it to corn.” 

‘* Did you plant it all to corn?” asked 
Will. 

** Yes, but we didn’t have to prepare the 
ground as they do now. It was rich enough 
of itself to bear anything then. We didn’t 
plough it; just went along, dropped the corn 
and scraped a handful of dirt over it, that 
was enough. There were no weeds either. 
All the care it needed was to go about with 
a bush-hook and cut up the sprouts about 


_ the stumps. I say all the care—I mean by 


that all the hoeing, for it did need a good 
deal of care in one sense, It seemed as if 
every sort of bird and beast had a claim on 
it. In the spring the crows and squirrels 
dug up the seed almost as fast as we could 
plant it. We had to put some of it in the 
third time. But it came on after a while, 
and grew wonderfully. I’ve never seen such 
corn since. As soon as it was in the ‘ milk’ 
another struggle began for the corn. A 
perfect army of squirrels came into it. It 
did no good to shoot them; there were too 
many for that. Father used to keep Zeke 


and me down there, walking back and forth 


along the log fence with an old bell and a tin 
pan, drumming and ringing to keep them 
out. The fence was alive with ‘chipmunks’ 
and red squirrels, running with their mouths 
full of corn. The gray squirrels carried a 
whole ear at once, but they were shy and not 
as plenty. Then there was another larger 
squirrel, nearly as large as acat. They had 
beautiful bushy tails, black as jet. Blue 
jays and flocks of blackbirds were continually 
lighting down. It didn’t take them long to 
swallow a bushel. These were the enemies 


_ by day; but the night turued out a worse 


tribe. the great 
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ledge up there, used to come down every 
night to feast upon the soft corn. 

**We could always tell them by their curious 
tracks. It looked just like a little child’s 
bare foot. We caught several in traps, cun- 
ning-visaged fellows. They are of a gray 
color, and nearly as large as a fox. 

‘* Tt was now about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and the corn had got nearly ripe enough 
to cut up, when, one morning as we went 
into the field to begin our music, we came 
upon a large track, and saw all around where 
the corn had been crushed down and eaten. 
In some spots it was all flat for rods. We 
had thought the coons bad enough; but what 
they had done was nothing compared to the 
wholesale work of the past night. These 


* tracks were as long as those made by a large 


shoe, and much broader. They were trod- 


den deeply too, and had the print of large 


toes. 

‘** The bears have been in it,’ said Zeke; 
‘but I never knew they made such tracks as 
those. What a tremendous fellow this must 
have been!’ 

‘‘ There were smaller ones of the same 
sort in other parts of the field. Three bears 
of different size had been there during the 
night. One, rather small, had gone along 
breaking down the stalks and eating the ears. 
Another, larger, had sat between the rows 
and pulled the corn to him on both sides. 
But the third, the one that made the big 
track, had walked along like a horse, biting 
out an ear here and there at a mouthful, 


leaving the husks stripped down. It looked — 


as if he had ‘been getting roasting ears,’ 
Zeke said. On hearing our story at noon, 
father went down. Edwards happened to 
be over, and went down with us. They both 
stared at the sight of the big track. 

‘*¢ That was an old racer,’ said Edwards; 
‘one of the tall long-legged sort.’ 

‘¢ The others, they said, were small bears; 
such as they used to call ‘ hogbacks.’ 

You'd better watch to-night,’ said Ed- 
wards. ‘ Perhaps you’ll get a shot at some 
of them. Though I declare,’ said he, exam- 
ining the track, ‘I shouldn’t care about fac- 
ing that one. You'd find him as tall as a 
colt, and I shouldn’t wonder if he would 
weigh six or seven hundred pounds. They’ll 
outrun a horse. Powerful animal. 1 saw 
one once.’ 

‘But we didn’t watch that night, We 
were all pretty tired, and father said we 
would wait one night and see. And the next 
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moruing we did see—worse damage than the 
night before. 

***Something must be done, boys,’ said 
father. ‘ Never saw such work,’ 

“The corn was broken down in every 
direction. 

“* We'll watch to-night, Jed. You and 
Zeke wash out the guns. See that the flints 
are in right. And you run some bullets, 
William.’ 

“We had three guns. One was an old 
United States piece, with large gripes along 
the barrel. The second was what they 
called a French gun—one of those taken 
from the French when the New England 
folks took Louisburg. The third was mine, 
a little shot-gun, good for squirrels a rod or 
two off. 

“Soon after dark we went down to the 
field. We didn’t expect the bears before ten 
or eleven o’clock, but we meant to be before 
them. The field was narrow and very long 
—nearly half a mile. The bears had been in 
at both ends. So father was to take his place 
at the further end with the old United States 
piece; Will the upper end with his French 


» gun, while I was to go midway, in the safest 


place, they said. There was no gun for Zeke, 
so he armed himself with a pitchfork and 


' stood by Will. In this way we were over 
_ fifty rods apart. 


“* Here, Jed,’ said father, as we came near 
the middle of the piece, ‘ here’s a good place 
for you. Sit down here behind this clump of 
basswood sprouts; I don’t much think they 


will come in here, but sit still and watch. 


Don’t fire unless. you see a bear.’ 

“Then he went on, leaving me to watch 
and listen. An hour passed—a pretty long 
one. All was still as the grave. But I had 
a nice snug place among the green basswood. 
The leaves were thick and large as dinner- 
plates. I was expecting every minute to 
hear the guns of father or Will. All at once 
Iheard something behind me in the corn; 

“but it was father coming along to see if we 
were all right, and pretty soon he went back 
to his place. 

Another hour went by. The moon had 
now risen, but it was a little hazy and the 
light was rather dim. Several owls were 
hooting off in the woods, and now and then 
I could hear the long, long shriek of a ‘ luci- 
vee,’ wandering about in search of his sup- 
per. I began to get rather lonesome. Sud- 
denly there was a crack in the brush below 

Mme in the woods, as if a large stick had 
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broken. I crouched, listening intently, and 
presently heard a loud woosh!—a sort of 
snort, as you’ve heard a horse after runing in 
a frolic; and soon the brush cracked again, 
nearer this time. 1 knew some heavy ani- 
mal was coming. I was scared enough, but 
they had laughed at me so much I resolved 
not to run until I had a chance to fire. The 
cracking had stopped, and the same snort- 
ing noise was repeated, as if the bear had 
smelled me. I peered through the sprouts, 
with my gun cocked ready to fire. There 
stood a huge creature, not a rod off, with . 
its head up, snuffing and looking into the 
bush. 

“ But could that be a bear? His face was 
as white as your white-faced calf, though the 
rest of his body looked black enough. He 
took a step towards me; I pulled the trigger 
and ran for dear life. I scarcely knew 
whether my gun had gone off or not, but I 
fancied I heard another snort behind me. I 
ran headlong through the corn toward the 
house. 

“«*Ts that you, Jed?’ cried a voice in front 
of me. 

“It was Will and Zeke coming down at the 
sound of my gun. I stopped and gasped out 
my story. They didn’t care to hurry down 
there; so we all stood waiting for some sign 
from the bear. Just then we heard father 
shout from the place where I had been, and 
then we went down. 

“¢Who fired?’ asked he. 
Jed?’ 

“* Yes, Jed fired and run,’ said Will. 
‘He was making a bee-line for the house 
when we stopped him.’ 

“¢T guess he didn’t run any too soon,’ 
said father. ‘ Look at those sprouts. See 
how they are broken down!’ 

* Sure enough, the clump in which I had 
been hidden was crushed flat, and the next 
day we saw large tracks about it, and there 
was a drop of blood on one of the leaves. So 
I could boast of hitting him. But where did 
he go so quick? Nobody had seen him but 
me; and my story of his white face found no 
favor with anybody. Father and the boys 
wouldn’t believe a word of it; and Edwards 
laughed as if he would split when they told 
him. 

“*Tell us anything but that, Jed,’ said 
he, ‘ and we’ll believe it; for you’re a plucky 
little fellow to face him at all with such a 
gun as that.’ 

“The next night father shot one of the 


* Was it you, 
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hogbacks inthe corn. The wicked little face 
of that one was black enough, and after that 
my white-faced bear became a worse joke 
than ever. So I said no more about it, 
though I was very far from believing that 
it was ‘all moonshine,’ as they told me. 

_“ We got in our corn not long after that. 
‘There was a fine crop, though nearly every- 
thing had had a share in it. 

** Well, winter passed, and the next spring 
we began to lose sheep. Hay had come out 
short, and we had turned the shecp out 
early. We used to find their pelts nicely 
rolled up out in the woods, and saw the same 
large tracks about that we had seen in the 
cornfield. Edwards was in the same fix, 
too. 

‘* «71's a bear’s work,’ said he. ‘ Some old 
fellow has come out of his winter den with a 
good appetite for mutton. He'll have all of 
our sheep if we don’t look out. I'll watch 
to-morrow, if you’ll do the same next day.’ 

** We gladly agreed to that, and so the mat- 
ter stood. Well, just at dusk the next night 
Mrs, Edwards saw a bear come among their 
flock which was feeding near the edge of the 
woods. He took a sheep and was off in a 
moment. She called Edwards who was in 
the barn. He caught up his gun, and they 
both ran after the bear into the forest, hop- 
ing to make him drop the sheep. It was 
quite dark in the woods, and as they ran on 
they suddenly saw the bear coming back to 
meet them. He had dropped the sheep, but 
not in the way they had expected. Edwards 
fired at him, but somehow in his hurry or 
fright, he missed him; he was always a 
mervous man. On came the bear, and they 
were now glad to run from him as fast as 
they had run after him. He chased them 
clean into their house. In the scrimmage 
Edwards had lost the flint out of his old 
gun, and couldn’t use that. I suppose the 
bear did actually keep them in the rest of 
the night. 


“*?Twas a tremendous big fellow,’ said 


Edwards, the next morning, when he told 
us; ‘and, Jed,’ said he, turning to me, as he 
went out, ‘I shall have to own that he hada 
white face, or something very much like it.’ 

“The next day we lost another sheep, and 
it was then decided to give up work and 
dunt the bear down. 

the only thing we can dojnow,’ 
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Edwards. 
us.’ 

**So the next day we started after him, 
five of us, with the two dogs. We soon 
found where he had eaten the sheep. There 
was the pelt laying just where he had taken 
it off; and towards nightfall we came up with 
him. He had turned upon the dogs, and sat 
facing them, as if he were very much sur- 
prised at their sauciness, for there was a 
look of great contempt on his broad white 
face—white enough now, as we all could see. 
He drew himself up, bear fashion, when he 
saw us, and stood his ground. We all cocked 
our guns. 

**'You fire first; Edwards,’ said father, 
“and we will stand ready in case you don’t 
kill him.’ 

‘¢ Edwards fired, The ball struck the old 
fellow. in the shoulder, whirling him half 
round. But in an instant he recovered him- 
self and came at us. Will and I'blazed away 
with our buckshot; but he would certainly 
have hugged some of us if father had not 
made asaving shot justin thenickof time. He 
kept his fire till the bear was within ten feet, 
then gave him a ball from the old United 
States pieee, straight through the breast. 
That dropped him. 

** He was, as Edwards had said, a ‘ regular 
racer.’ Though not very fat, he dressed off 
five hundred and thirty pounds. His legs 
seemed twice the length of ‘the ‘ hogbacks’ 
which we killed the fall before. But the 
most peculiar thing about him was his white 
face. It was as white as milk, and his muz- 
zle had that clear pink color you often see in 
white-faced cattle. I always thought it was 
the one I saw in the cornfield. There were 
several little scars that looked like shot-marks 
on his nose. His being fired at so much, and 
missed or only slightly wounded, accounted 
for his boldness, and the fierceness with 
which he turned upon us. The fact that — 
I did really see a white-faced bear was thus 
proved.” 

‘* But are there really two different species 
of the common black bear?” asked Tom. 

“I don’t know enough of zoology to an- 
swer that correctly, perhaps,” said grand- 
father; ‘“‘ but I do know there was a great 
difference between what we called a ‘ hog- 
back,’ and a ‘ racer’,” 


‘ We've got to kill him, or he will 


HOME TOPICS. 


SHarp KNIVES FOR THE KiTcHEN.—The 
pathway of the average cook is seldom, if ever, 


‘rose strewn, and when necessity compels her to 
‘put up with the “‘ make-shifts”’ of the ordinary 


kitchen, do not blame her too severely if the 
weeds of discontent spring up and gain a strong 
foothold. No workman, be he carpenter, joiner, 
masen er decorator, can do perfect, acceptable 
work without appropriate tools; neither can a 
cook work as fast or as well with inconveniences 
as she can in 2 properly appointed kitchen. 

‘rhe one matter of paring knives is a matter of 
gigantic importance to the cook, with her many 


“irons in the fire,” yet it is an exceptional case 


where a kitchen is found containing those ne- 
cessities that are sufficiently sharp to pare with 
ease a turnip, an apple, or a potato. In the 
average American kitchen they are as ‘“‘ dull as 
a hoe,’’ to use a common expression. 

If you are the kappy possessor of one or two of 
your grandmother’s old tin case knives, hold on 
to them with a determined grip; “their price is 
above rubies.”” Much of the cutlery of the pres- 


‘ent day is so poor that it will not hold an edge. 
A good file polished down on a grindstone, with 


one end sharpened off to a point, is said to be 
far better than any manufacturer’s knife—the 
steel being of so much better quality. A small 
whetstene should be its constant companion.— 


Good Housekeeping. 


Launpry Lessons.—Put white clothes to 
soak over night in tubs of cold water with a 
tablespoenful of powdered borax in each tub. 

Iron white clothes on the right side, but cali- 
coes, ginghams, etc., on the wrong side, to pro- 
duce the lustreless effect seen in the new material 
before it has been laundried. 

White silk handkerchiefs must not be damp- 
ened, but pressed with a moderate iron when 
entirely dry. 

Starch table linen slightly, bed linen not at all. 


. Who does not recall the night she slipped all 


over a starched pillow ? 
Do not rub flannels on a board. The main 
thing is quick drying, and that they be washed 


- and rinsed in water of the same temperature 


very quickly, and not allowed to cool between. 

In making starch, boil it at least one hour, 
then add a teaspoonful of powdered borax to a 
half gallon of starch. Clothes done up in this 
starch will have a peculiar soft stiffness, and 
will not ‘‘ muss” as soon as you put them on. 

To take out fruit stains, have some one stretch 
the spot loosely over a large bowl, then pour 
boiling water through it from the teakettle; the 
stain will be removed at once. 


Ink stain and iren mould must have a plaster 
of lemon juice and salt applied, and then be put. 
in the sun. 

Machine oil spots may be rubbed with soap an@d 
cold water. 

Pongee silk is washed like a white muslin gar- 
ment, except that it must not be boiled nor 
scalded. Let it get quite dry, and iron with a 
hot iron. If ironed while damp, it will either 
be spotted or darkened in color. 

Fried food should not be prepared while iron- 
ing is going on in the same room. The odor of 
the fat is apt to cling to the clean clothes, and 
the smell of cold grease is always unpleasant. 


Pupprne Worth Eatine.—There are rice 
rice puddings and rice puddings. The old-fash- 
ioned one, if made in the right way, is not to be 
“sneezed at.”” The following one is vouched 
for by Mrs. Rorer, principal of the Philadelphia 
cooking-school. Add twe heaping tablespoonfuls 
of washed rice, same quantity of sugar, a quarter 
of a grated nutmeg, and a half cup of raisins to 
a quart of new milk; place it in a moderate oven 
and cook slowly for about two hours, stirring 
every fifteen minutes for the first hour and a 
half; the last half hour the oven should be suffi- 
ciently hot to form a thin, papery crust of a deep 
brown shade on the top; the pudding when done 
should be creamy, not solid. 


CHOCOLATE PuppiIne.—Rub two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter to a cream, add two tablespoonfuls 


of flour, and pour on slowly one and one-half — 


cupfuls of hot milk; melt three ounces of grated 
chocolate with three tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
three tablespounfuls of hot water; put the first 
mixture on to boil in a double boiler, add the 
chocolate, and cook eight minutes; remove from 
the fire, add the beaten yolks of five eggs, and 
set away to cool; about half an hour before 
serving, add the well beaten whites, and bake in 
a buttered dish about half an hour. Serve with 
one cup of cream sweetened with two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and beaten until 
thick with the Dover beater. The butter should 
be measured as rounding as the spoon hollows; 
cream with a wooden spoon in a bowl that has 
been slightly heated. The whites of the eggs 


should be kept in a cool place until ready to use, 


as they will beat up much lighter and stiffer if 


cool. This is a very nice dessert, if the choco- 
late flavor is liked. 


A resident family physician—a bottle of N. K. 
Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger in the house. 
“N, K's.” 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Court or Crows.—I never would have be- 
lieved stories told about crow justice had I not 
attended their “‘court,’’ says Ewing Herbert, in 
the Kansas City Star. One beautiful day in 
December I was riding on the public road twe 
miles north of Hamlin, Kan. I had noticed 
great flocks of crows flying about me, and when 
nearing a cottonwood grove, in making a turn to 
the right, I saw hundreds of them perched in 
the trees in solid lines to the end of the rows. I 
chad read somewhere that crows were well-gov- 
erned birds, and when I saw this fine-looking 
body I judged that it sat there to give trial to an 
offender of some sort. _I stopped my horse, half 
fearing the crafty birds would fly—adjourn court 
or continue the case. To my delight no atten- 
tion was paid to me—it takes a man with a gun 
to disturb these mocking, impndent blacklegs, I 
was just in time to hear and see all that was done. 

From a tree.at the head of a row, where ten 
scrows sat, there came such loud and rapid caw- 
ding as I never heard before from so few throats, 
and every now and then all the flock joined in 
making the noise, and the chorus thus furnished 
was all that could have been asked if noise were 
desired. After two or three minutes of this 
racket a silent rest was taken, which was broken 
‘by a single crow, who made a little talk in the 
crow dialect, followed quickly by others, — 

Things became more dignified, and my interest 
in the proceedidgs was so intense that when a 
fine, fat bird submitted a few remarks and was 
applauded by general cawing from every bird 
present, I could scarcely keep-from clapping my 


Suddenly twelve crows flew down the line 
twice and back, and all was still as they did so. 
I was amused and startled. This might be a 
‘jury of crows on parade; and I believe it was. 
After two or three crows had again spoken the 
twelve flew down the line once more; but this 


time there were fierce caws from every crow in | 


answer to caws from the twelve. My fancy ex- 
plained: The jury was seeking its verdict in 
public opinion, and the excited crows, like revyo- 
lutionary mobs, demanded blood. Back to their 
perches for the last time flew the crows, and 
~ again a silence fell not unlike the abrupt hush 
of courtreom whispers as the prisoner steps for- 
ward to learn the worst. But I could distin- 
guish no criminal. As I looked for the poor 
fellow there was a great angry caw from every 
crow and all flew to the center of the line, where, 
as I live, they tore three of their unsuspecting 
_kind in shreds, leaving only a few feathers to 
float upward and out of sight as they separated 
and noiselessly flew away, seemingly satisfied 
with what they had done. 


Tae ANTIQUITY oF THE SLOT DEvicE.— 
There was a coin-in-the-slot machine in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, a couple of thousand years or so 
ago. It was invented by a priest, and dispensed 
holy water automatically. A coin dropped 
through the hole tilted the nicely balanced lever 
and a spoonful of the liquid ran out into the 
palm of the hand. The slot idea is as old as the 
Christian era. 

But what has puzzled inventors has been such 
an application of it as could not be beaten by bad 
boys. The earlier slot machines could be worked 
by buttons, by iron washers, by coins with 
strings attached, and by iron rods. In one way 
and another the contents were pumped out and 
the owner of the machine and the merchandise 
was none the richer. About four years ago the 
inventors, by zigzag tubes or by careful adjust- 
ment of weight, or by some other contrivance, 
succeeded in getting slot machines which could 
not be deceived by youthful ingenuity, — 

Since then applications have poured in. Prin- 
cipal Examiner Aughinbaugh says that the 
patents on slot machines now number in the 
hundreds. There are seven different patents 
for slot machines for taking photographs. In 
England a patent has been granted for a machine 
which automatically weighs a person and an- 
nounces the result audibly by a phonograph 
arrangement. 

The most profitable slot machines of this im- 
mediate period are the musical phonographs. 
They are so many mints to the owners... Music 
rolls are changed daily. The owners haye gone 
so far as to hire the famous Marine Band to play 
many tunes for reproduction by the phonograph. 
An accomplished young lady performer is kept 


regularly employed in Washington at a salary of © 


eighteen dollars per week to play all the latest 
music to the phonograph.—Globe-Democrat. 


FoRTUNATE PATENTEES.—Mr. Munn of the 
Scientific American tells many interesting stories 
about patents and inventors, He says the gim- 
let-pointed screw bas brought more wealth to 
different men than many silver and gold mines 
of the West. A man named Walter Aitken was 


the first to think of it, and he realized a hand- 


some fortune. Aitken’s father, by the way, in- 
vented a sawset which brought him $100,000 or 
more, 

It was a Yankee who first thought of putting 
copper tips on children’s shoes, and his check 
became good for magnificent sums. 

Sometimes many years elapse before the good 
qualities of an invention are appreciated. The 
patent on roller skates had nearly expired before 
it realized any profit. Then somebody started a 
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CURIOUS AND OTHEK MATTERS. 


rink, and so made the skate inventor worth 
$1,000,000. 

Who has not seen the “ Dancing Jim Crow” ? 

Who would believe that it was worth $75,000 a 
year to its inventor? Yet it is true. 
- One of the largest fortunes ever realized from 
a@ patent was made by the man who conceived 
the idea of putting emery powder on cloth, and 
the inverted glass bell to hang over gas-burners 
proved to be a veritable lamp of Aladdin. 

The rubber tip for lead pencils made $100,000. 
The pen for shading with different colors brings 
an annual stipend of $200,000; and in the year 
1887 alone, as proved by testimony in recent 
legal action, the inventor of metal plates for the 
protection of the soles and heels of shoes realized 
a profit of $1,250,000. 


Tue IstHmus OF PANAMA.—More men have 
died and are buried on the Isthmus of Panama, 
along the line of the proposed canal, than on any 


- equal amount of territory in the world. 


It was in 1887, the year before the final collapse 
of the canal scheme came, that chance took-me 
to ‘‘ the Isthmus,”’ as it is more usually described. 
How many people are buried out in Monkey 
Hill? Certainly 8,000 or 9,000; probably 12,000 
or 15,000, but it’s all a‘matter of guess work as 
to the exact number. But the ground about 
Aspinwall only holds a small percentage of the 
men who have died on the Isthmus. The city 
of Panama, of course, lays claim to the largest 
number of burials, but I can say without exag- 
geration that the entire line of the railroad and 


-. canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific is a con- 


tinuous graveyard. At Matochin alone over 
3,500 Chinamen met their death in one day. 
That was twenty-five or thirty-five years ago, 
while the Panama Railroad was being built, and 
long before work on the canal was begun. Ten 
thousand Chinamen had been brought from 
China to work on the Canal. Over one half of 
them were camped at what is now Matochin. 
Small-pox broke out among them, and the mor- 
tality became so great that the Chinamen, always 
easily excited, became panic stricken, and pre- 
ferring to die by drewning, ran down the steep 
sides of the hills near their camp and threw 


themselves into the Chagres river. As I have 
said, 3,500 of them were drowned, It was be- 


cause of this fact that the name of the camp was 
changed to Muertechino, muerte meaning dead, 


‘in Spanish, and chino signifying Chinamen. 
The name has since become perverted to Mato- 
chia. It is a common saying, believed by many 


on the isthmus, that every tie on the Panama 
Railroad represents a dead man. 


Inte Inpia.—It is esti- 


mated in the Allahabad Pioneer that the treas- 
ures lying idle in India in the shape of hoardes 
or ornaments amounts to $1,350,000,000. A 
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competent authority guesses that “in Amritsar 
city alone there are jewels to the value of £2,000,- - 
000.”” As regards some other districts the figures 
that have been furnished are not less astonishing. 
The miserable waste of Montgomery is estimated 
to possess about 50 lakhs in ornaments. The 
hillsides and valleys of Kulu are put at $ 1-2 
lakhs. In Jhelum two fifths of the wealth of 
the district is said to be vested in property of 
this nature, and in Kohat, ‘‘ probably one of the 
poorest districts of the province in this respect, 
the estimate is taken at 800 rupees for each 
Hindoo family, and 10 rupees for each Mussul- 
man family, and a lakh in the aggregate for the - 
Nawab and other Raises, making a total for the 
district of 75 lakhs.” A lakh is worth about 
$35,000. 


Facts THAT WILL INTEREST Yov. 


The sun yields 8,000,000 times the light of the 
moon. 

The word “‘its’’ oceurs only once in the whole 
of the Bible. 

There is no other fabric in the world that has 
such a history of its own, and such a part in the 
world’s history, as linen. 

Arthur Rothschild sold his famous collection 
of postage stamps for the sum of £12,000, 

At the Los Angeles fair, one of the curiosities 
was a cucumber seven feet long. It was coiled 
like a serpent. 

The queen is supplied with four dozen pairs of 
gloves per month, from a certain fund, and she 
insists on having them. 

There are some 75,000 Icelanders still left in 
their native island: notwithstanding the fact that 
the emigration epidemic has been raging there 
for nearly twenty years. 

The alligator builds a nest of mud and grass, 
and lays a large number of oblong, white eggs; 
but the little ones, when hatched, often serve as 
a lunch for their unnatural papa, and this 
cannabalism, more than the rifle, prevents their 
number from increasing. 


Those ocean steam-vessels which pass through 
latitudes where there is much heat accompanied 
by smooth water are notable for the number of 
chairs with which their decks are covered. 
These chairs are usually the property of the 
passengers, and an experienced hand always 
takes care to be thus provided before the voyage 
begins. 

It is said that a wealthy gentleman of Liver- 
peol has purchased the garden of Gethsemane, 
near Jerusalem, in which the Saviour passed the 
night before his crucifixion. The purchase was 
made in order to prevent speculators from carry- 
ing out their scheme of building on the sacred 
grounds a hotel for the accommodation of visi 
tors and tourists in the Holy Land. 
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ROTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwix R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 

Answers to June Puzzles. 


98.—Com(bin)e. 
%5.—An(chore)t. 96.—R(aim)ent. 
97.—Ear(nest)ly, 
%—HOPPET 9.—L ETHAL 


WOH 
ao 


SED 

100.—Tangle, Bangle, Dangle, Fangle, Jangle, 

Mangle. 
101.—Solitude is the nurse of wisdom. 


17.—Double Letter Enigma. 
In “‘ hottest” clime; 
In “railroad” time; 

In “lawyer’s’’ plea; 
In “rippling” sea; 
In beauty’s”’ sleep; 
In dungeons ”’ deep; 
In topmost”? peak; 
Two large fish seek. 
InisH FoREMAN. 

Two Star@ 

18.—1 A letter. 2 An abbreviation, denoting 
a certain piece of money. . 8 A spotted fish living 
among rocks and stones. 4 Protruded. 5 In 
the position of a man making a thrust. 6 One 
who clambers up. 7 An endowed chapel where 
one or more priests daily sing or say mass for 
the souls of the donors. 8-Right (Abbr.). 9 A 
letter. 

19.—1 A letter. 2 Well. 3 A rosary of one 
hundred and fifty beads. 4 Oily. 5 A wreath. 
6 One of a sect very strict. 7 To cut deeper. 
8 English (Abbr.). 9 A letter. 

G. STONE. 


Anagrams. . 
20.—Die not curst. 
21.—Curs can’t mail it. 
22.—Loud braves. 
28.—Agile lance. TRIANGLE, 


24.—Numerical Enigma. 
1, 2, 3, is to compress; 4, 5, 6, is an accom- 
plice; 10, 9, 8, 7, is a metal pin; WHOLE is a 
mean wretch. SHEENY JAKE. 


Two Squares. 

25.—1 Freely. 2 A ruler. 8 Transactions. 
4 A hook for stretching cloth ona frame. 5 To 
watch. 6 Commences. 

26.—1 The name of a cottage for ladies. 2 
Dress, 3 A thread. 4 A male name, 5 An 
interstice or small space. 6 An Irish propes 
name. VENUS. 


Decapitations. 

27.—Behead to rejoice, and leave burdened. 

28.—To lose by gaming, and leave to pace. 

29.—A head-piece, and leave a tree. 

80.—Rightful, and leave frightful. 

81.—A sharp noise, and leave to castigate. 

42.—A kind of helmet, and leave a constella- 
tion. W. H. R. 


Curtailments. 

33.—Curtail a maggot, and leave an old game 
at cards. 

34.—A lobster of small size, and leave to fawn 
upon, as a dog. 

85.—A bird of prey, and leave an enclosure. 

86.—The French bean, and leave an appear- 
ance, 

87.—To ramble, and leave a beam. 
Crrit DEANE. 


Syncopations. 

38.—Syncopate to continue, and leave to 
supply. 

89.—Incrusted with sugar, and leave sincere. 

40.—A kind of rustic saddle, and leave a face 
of hewn stone. 

41.—Covetous, and leave wretchedness. 

42.—A ring of iron or other metal, and leave 
to punish. Drnag. 


48.— Word Deletion. _ 
Take the language of the ancient Romans from 
twisted silver wire, and leave a child’s name for 
@ parent. F.S. F. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes for Solutions. 

For the first complete or largest list of answers 
te this month’s puzzles, received before August 
10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; and for 
the next best list a small book ef beautiful poems. 

April Solvers. 

Rollin G. Stone, E. G. D., English Bey, Ida 
May, Birdie Browne, D. E. Gerry, Nicholas, 
Ned Nason, Katie Smith, Teddy, Minnie Jones, 
Birdie Lane, A. Mary Khan, Annie Kirkpatrick, 
Vinnie, Ann Eliza and J. D. L. 

Prize-W inners. 

Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for the largest list of 
correct answers; Teddy, New Haven, Conn., for 
the next best list. 


~ 


90.—Benjamin Harrison. 
1=92-CAR 
SEVERS CASED . 
EVERY CAPITAL 
PERT AS ININE 
TRY RETIPED 
Is DANES 
R EUROPE 
TROUPE 
HOUSES 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


BECLOUDED. 


My Grandfather Good, a pious old soul, 
Who had stood for the truth all his life, 
Loved the pipe that he smoked, I think, on the 
whole, 
Almost as he did his dear wife. 


One night, as he slept, he had a queer dream— 
Experience quite frequent of late ; 

He thought that he died, crossed over the stream, 
And stood by the “ Beautiful Gate.” 


In reply to his knock, good St. Peter looked out, 
And just a little, to try him, 

He sternly demanded what the noixe was about, 
And made as if he should deny him. 


‘“* Good sir and kind friend,” this disciple began,. 
 T’ve lived, in a world full of sin, 

A true Christian life; I’ve loved God and man, 
And I want very much to come in! ” 


** Please, what was your name,” was St. Peter's 


retort, 
“In the world wherein sinning is rife? ” 
“ Jehoiakim Good, or Akim for short ; 
It’s down in the Lamb’s Book of Life.’’ 


The saint went away, but soon re-appeared, 
And said that the name was not there; 

He felt very sorry, but he very much feared 
That he could not give heed to his prayer. 


The old man replied: “ It surely must be 
Recorded in letters of gold; 


_ For always I’ve fed on the fruit of the tree 


Which stood where the crystal tide rolled.” 


“Very well,” said the saint, ‘‘I’ll seek it once 
more, 
For your nomen I might overlook.”’ 
But he was not gone long, and said, as before, 
‘Tt surely is not in the Book.’’ 


The old Christian wept in a piteous way; 
He said he could not bear the loss; 

He'd obeyed the command to watch and to pray, 
And clung, all his life, to the Cross. 


~The saint was much moved at his tears falling fast, 


Went through the list slowly, then spoke, 
** Ah, yes, my good friend, I’ve found it at last, 
But "tis all covered over with smoke! ”’ 
— Roger Wyman, in Vox Populi. 


“DON'TS” FOR WIVES. 


Don’t disturb your husband while he is read- 
ing his morning or evening paper by asking 
foolish questions. He may be reading the latest 
scandal or divorce suit, but he is just as much 
interested as though it were foreign news or 


market reports. Be patient, and when he comes — 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


across anything he thinks you can comprehend, 
perhaps he will read it to you. 

Don’t communicate unpleasant news or ask a 
favor before eating. The heart is not easily 
touched when the stomach is empty. 

Don’t ever tell a man he is good looking. 
Some other woman probably will, some time, 
and in that case he won’t know that her opinion 
concurs with yours. He carries a pocket hand- 
glass now, and he will shortly become addicted 
to pajamas. 

Don’t ever tell a man he has pretty legs. Men 
who have been known to bear up under facial 
compliments fail completely when they realize 
their legs are noticeably good. - 

Pon’t put the morning paper at the bottom of 
the pile, and don’t have more than a dozen 
different places for the button-hook. 

Don’t impose upon your husband just because 
he is good enough to assist you a little in your 
bousework. Don’t leave the stove-handle in the 
red-hot stove, and don’t ask him to empty the 
ash-hod. Draw a line on the ash-hod, and don’t 
run a free horse to death. 

Don’t gather up all his receipts and notes that 
he has put carefully away on the sitting-room 
table and tuck them in the fire the moment his 
back is turned. 

Don’t monopolize every hook in the closet. 
Graciously tender him one nail for his very own 
—and then in mercy hang your ‘“‘ Mother Hub- 
bard,’”’ your pelerine, your shopping-bag, and 
your bonnet some other place. 

Don’t be inexplicit in giving directions. When 
you ask him to go up-stairs for your portmonnaie 
tell him it is either on the table, or in the fur- 
ther corner of the left-hand side of the upper 
bureau drawer, or in the pocket of your brown 
dress in the closet. He will have no trouble in . 
finding it—if you can tell him just where it is, 
especially in the closet. 

Don’t ask him where he has been the moment 
he enters the house, or where he is going if he 
starts out for a walk before breakfast. It nettles 
him, and men hate to have such pointed ques- 
tions sprung upon them. Besides that, we live 
under a free flag. 

Don’t ask him to walk the floor with the. baby 
half the night. A man who tramps industri- 
ously around a billiard table three nights in the 
week or buys an admission ticket to the opera 
can’t be expected to be on duty at home the 
other three nights. Have merey on him and 
give the man an opportunity to recuperate. 

Don’t waste your breath in useless vitupera- 
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tion against his favorite chum. Cultivate the 
chum yourself, ostensibly, when your husband is 
not around, and matters will assume a different 
aspect. 

Don’t put pins in your curl-papers or let your 
erimping-pins dangle on your forehead. They 
are abominations and feminine implements of 
warfare that men despise. 

Don’t leave ‘hair in the comb, or your neck- 
eurls where they will stick on his hair-brush. 
‘brash—purposely. 

“Don’t mend his hosiery with having 
‘knots in it larger than a pea. 

Don’t scold him because he leaves ashes in his 
pipe. One of the privileges of a married man is 
to leave'an old pipe full of ashes in just the posi- 
tion to empty the contents on the window-sill or 
‘the mantel-piece the moment it is touched. 

Don’t indulge in flights of temper when your 
“husband suggests how his mother did. If he 
objects to having eggs boiled in the tea-kettle, 
and prefers them washed previous to cooking, 
endeavor to please him by indulging him in his 
“fancies. In the meantime, bring your sons up 
‘as carefully as you can, and when they are mar- 
‘ried yeu yourself will doubtless be held up as an 
“example of virtue; and revenge is sweet. 

Don’t be teo prodigal in the use of 
“wood. There is no fruit of his toil that man 
guards as jealously as he does his kindling wood. 
He would fain put it where thieves break not 
through and steal. So, just because you have 
free access to it, don’t burn up enough to last a 
week in a day.—Chicago Herald. 

It was his vacation, and they were seated under 
the branches of a great apple tree, contented 
‘with each other’s society, and silently commun- 
“ing with nature. His arm had inadvertantly 
“found its way about her slender form, and her 
“head had gradually found a resting-place upon 
his manly padded shoulder. They were dream- 
ing of the happy days to come, when together 
they should walk over the varied pathway of life, 
when she suddenly turned her — eyes upon 
‘him, and half whispered :— 

“Shall you always be so ebatented with my 


‘gociety, Addy?” 


~” [His name was Adolphus, and she called him 
“ Addy for short. ] 
* Always, Angy,”’ he murmured. 
_ And the pressure about her form increased. 
~— “You will never, never grow tired of me,” she 
“asked him, “but will remain weg at my 
“side’?’’ 
“Certainly, Angy,’’ he said.. 
{Her name was Aagelina. | 
‘Remember, Addy dear, we are to be together 
“fora lifetime. You are sure you will not weary 
of my presence ?”’ 
“Sure,”’ he } whispered fervently, as he brushed 


a bug from her dress. ‘‘ Angy, I will be always 


at your feet. Always close to your sweet form 
to guard and protect my treasure from the dan- 
gers and trials of this wicked, bad world.’’ 

And he looked volumes of love into her eyes. 

“You will never, never desert me for another 
woman? You will keep firm in your love, and 
remain faithful until death calls one or the other 
of us to a better world ?”’ she asked, switching a 
large fly from her ear. ‘‘ Nothing that folks 
might say will ever tempt you to desert my 
side?’’ 

“Nothing, nothing, Angy,’”’ he said. ‘“ The 
whole world might rise up against you, but it 
would find me still steadfast in my love. Oceans 
may separate us, we may be parted for years, but 
neither time nor space shall influence my devo- 
tion. I’m yours till death!” he said passion- 
ately, as he grabbed a large beetle that was 
slowly making its way up his leg. ‘‘ Yes, yours 
till death, my pearl beyond ”—— 

“Here, let up,” she said suddenly, edging 
away from him. ‘I don’t know about that. 


’ You are altogether too constant. I never could 


stand so much devotion. I’m not one of those 
girls who enjoy having a man knocked around 
under foot all the time, and I’m afraid you won’t 
do. ” 

And she left him a crushed weed, broken by 
the willfulness of woman. 


Aunt Betsey Hicks, a New England woman 
who had been left a widow after a few years of 
married life, ‘‘carried on’’ her husband’s farm 
with a good deal of ability, but with such clese 
economy that her saving devices grew famous. 
Next to her economy of provisions, her economy 
of firewood was perhaps her chief concern. At 
one time a sister of her late husband came to pay 
her a visit, and soon became convinced that 
Betsey was endeavoring to freeze her out. But 
perhaps this was not so, since the temperature 
was as Mrs. Hicks usually kept it. 

“*T declare,’’ the visitor ventured to exclaim, 
“T should think you kept it pretty cold here, 
Beteoy!” 

“That ’ere pesky thermometer’s to blame, 


‘Susan,” said Betsey. “I guess it’s got choked 


up. I can’t get it above fifty to save my life!’’ 
The visitor remained at Aunt Betsey’s for 
several days, however, in spite of the choked-up 
thermometer, spending much of her time in bed 
or watching a chance to smuggle a stick into the 
stove when her hostess was out of the room. 


“Late one afternoon she happened to go out into 
“the wood-shed, and found Aunt Betsey there, 


with an old shawl wrapped around her shoulders 
‘and a ‘stick in her hand, engaged in violently 


stirring something in a large tin can. A strong 


smell of petroleum filled the air. 
“Betsey Hicks,’’ said the visitor, “ what be 
you a-doin’ ?”’ 


mah A 


- mite o’ water into the karosene. 


THINGS PLEASANT 


“Wal, if you want io know,” said Aunt Bet- 
ey, “‘ I thought I’d see if I couldn’t stir a leetle 
I reckoned it 
‘ud go a leetle fu’ther, ’th so much comp’ny in 
the house as | seem to have.”’ 


An eminent barrister, now deceased, once re- 
ceived a severe reprimand from a witness whom 
he was trying to browbeat. It was an important 
issue, and in order to save his cause from defeat, 

was necessary that Mr. X. should impeach the 
witness. He endeavored to do it on the ground 
ofage. The following dialogue ensued :— 

Barrister: ‘‘ How old are you?”’ 

Witness: ‘‘ Seventy-two years.”’ 

Barrister: ‘‘ Your memory, of course, is not so 
brilliant and vivid as it was twenty years ago, 
is it ?”’ 
: Witness: “I do not know but it is.’’ 

Barrister: ‘‘ State some circumstance which 
occurred, say, twelve years ago, and we shall be 
able to see how well you can remember.”’ 

Witness: ‘‘I appeal to your lordship, if I am 
to be interrogated in this manner. It is inso- 
lent !”’ 

Judge: “‘ You had betteranswer the questien.”’ 

Barrister: ‘‘ Yes, sir; state it.’’ 

Witness: ‘‘ Well, sir, if you compel me to do 
it, I will. About thirty years ago you studied in 
Mr. Parchment’s office, did you not ?”’ 

Barrister: ‘ Yes.” 

) Witness: “‘ Well, sir, I remember your father 

_ coming into my shop and saying to me, ‘ Mr. B., 
my son is to be examined to-morrow, and I wish 
you would let him have a suit of clothes on 
credit.’ -I remember also, sir, that from that 
day to this he has never paid me my bill. That, 


sir, I remember as though it were but yester-. 


Witness: thought it would.” 


Thaddeus Stevens, it is narrated by a New 
York paper, was sitting in his office one day 
chatting with a few friends, when an old lady 
wearing a poke-bonnet and blue goggles, and 
carrying a green umbrella, walked into the room. 
She looked about her asif in search of some one, 
and then asked solemnly, ‘‘Can you tell me 
where to find Thaddeus Stevens, the Apostle of 
Liberty ?”’ 

“Tam Thaddeus Stevens,”’ replied the owner 
of thie: name curtly—for he was not a man given 
to sentiment. 

* Are you Thad-de-us Stevens, the Apostle of 
Liberty ?”’ 

suppose I am, ma’am.”’ 

“Well,” said the old lady, “I came from 
Bucks County to see Thaddeus Stevens, the 
Apostle of Liberty, and to take home with me e 
lock of his hair.’’ 
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“The Apostle of Liberty” took off his red 
wig and handed it to her. 
“There it is, ma’am,” said he. 


“Take as 
much as you want.” 


The Kennebec Journal tells a good story of a 
mean Maine man who lives not more than a 
thousand miles from Augusta. The man gets so 
‘‘near’’ himself that occasionally he elbows 
himself out of a good thing. He is deaf, but is 
too stingy to buy an ear trumpet; and he is 
always trying to beat somebody down. He did 
this on the time in question, and this is the way 
it happened. The other day he went into a meat 

room and wanted to know how much he could 
purchase a certain soup bone for. The proprie- 
tor is a generous fellow, and he replied, ‘‘ Oh, Pll 
give you this.’”’ Then the old man, with his 
hand to his ear, exclaimed, ‘“‘Can’t you take a 
little off from that ?’’ Poorold fellow, he hadn’t 
heard! and the dealer, taking pity on him, said, 
Yes, call it ten cents.” 

Even if Representative Jason B. Brown does 
come from a rural district in Indiana, he has no 
hay-seed in his hair. A few days ago, says a 
Washington paper, he hired a cab in front of the 
Riggs House and drove round to where he ex- 
pected to meet a friend. But his friend was not 
there,.and so he drove back to the hotel around. 
the corner. The trip occupied just six minutes. 

‘How much ?”’ he asked the cabman. 

Seventy-five cents,’’ 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Brown; “you can charge 
only seventy-five cents an hour.”’ 

‘*Tt’s just the same for a portion of an hour,”’ 
said eabby. 

“Tf that is the case,”’ said Mr. Brown, “‘ you 
can wait here for the balance of the hour. I 
shall be in the hotel when your hour is up.’’ 

Then he disappeared through the doorway. In 
less than fifteen minutes the cabby capitulated. 

‘Give me twenty-five cents and I will ge 
away,” he said. 


He got his money and departed. 


An old fellow in Ohio was notorious fer cheat- 
ing in horse-trading. The old fellow finally had 
a “call,” and joined the church. At a prayer- 
meeting he spoke of the happiness he had felt 
since he had been enfolded in the mantle of the 
church, and declared that he had seen the error 
of his ways and was making a studious effort to 
reform. One of the brethren who was at the 
meeting had been cheated badly in a “‘ hoss” 
deal; and when he heard the word “reform” 


coming from the lips of the brother who had 
cheated him, he said, ‘“‘ Brother, how about res- 
titution?” ‘This was a puzzler to the converted 
reformer; but he met the’ difficulty by replying, 
“IT jine from the mark—not a minute back- 
wards!”’ 
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A good old story is told again of P. T. Barnum. 
Some years ago, when he was here with the 
circus, a young woman called at his office and 
asked to see him. She was granted an inter- 
view, and told him she had a cherry colored cat 
which she would sell him. Barnum told her to 
bring it and he would give her one hundred dol- 
lars for it. The next day she appeared at the 
office with a covered basket. Barnum lifted the 
lid and found a black cat inside. ‘‘ Where’s the 
cherry cat?’’ said he. ‘‘ Why, that’s the one,”’ 
said the young woman; ‘‘a black cherry cat.”’ 
Barnum handed her one hundred dollars, told 
her to leave, and gave orders never to admit her 
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The sea serpent has arrived on his old cruising 
ground on the Maine coast. He has been seen 
by Captain Meader, of the schooner Cora F, 
Meader, who promptly announced his appear- 
ance to the Boothbay Register. When seen, his 
ophidian majesty was about five miles south of 
Monhegan, and was busily engaged in collecting 
porpoises for breakfast. It was when jumping 
after one of these fishes that the serpent was 
seen. Captain Meader said he had as perfect a 
head as any snake he ever saw. It was about as 
large as a water bucket, and he stuck his neck 
out of the water about four feet. The wake of 
his body seemed te be about forty of fifty feet 
long. 


ART VERSUS NATURE. 


Pat, To ARTIstT—“ An’ fwhat will the painted pig be worth, anyhow?” 
oa Artist—‘“‘ Oh, perhaps fifty or a hundred dollars.”’ 
fy Par—“ Faith, it’s meself that’ll sell ye a live one for five.’’ 
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